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IRELAND:  HER  STORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ANCIENT   IRELAND. 

When  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Romans  invaded 
Britain,  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  a  nation  whom 
the  Romans  called  Scoti  or  Scots.  The  same 
nation,  too,  occupied  the  western  half  of  Scotland, 
while  the  Picts  held  the  remainder  of  that  country. 
But  the  people  of  Ireland  did  not  call  themselves 
Scots ;  they  called  themselves  the  Gaedil,  or  the 
Gael,  because,  they  said,  they  were  the  children  of 
a  very  far  away  and  ancient  hero  named  Gaedil. 
The  Romans  called  the  island  Scotia,  and  also 
Hibernia.  The  people  themselves  had  a  great 
many  names  of  their  own  for  the  island.  They 
called  it  Inis  na  Fidba  or  the  Isle  of  Woods,  Inis 
Elga,  the  Noble  Island,  and  many  other  names. 
They  were  an  ingenious  and  inventive  people, 
and  extremely  fond  of  songs  and  stories,  so  that 
the  island  was  full  of  bards,  who,  with  their  harps, 
used  to  travel  from  one  house  to  another,  singing 
songs  for  the  people   about  the  island   in  which 
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they  lived,  and  the  brave  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 
These  bards  had  three  names  for  Ireland  which 
they  used  oftener  than  others.  They  called  it 
Banba  when  they  thought  of  its  plains,  woods,  and 
mountains  ;  and  Fohla  when  they  thought  of  it  in 
connection  with  learning,  laws,  and  history ;  and 
Eire  when  they  thought  of  its  warriors,  heroes,  and 
kings.  This  word  Eire  in  another  form  becomes 
Eirin,  and  so  we  have  the  name  Erin  which  is 
generally  used  in  poetry.      For  example — 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin. 

These  three  names,  Banba,  Fohla,  and  Eire,  were 
also  the  names  of  three  goddesses  whom  the  people 
worshipped,  and  who  they  thought  loved  the  island 
greatly,  and  took  care  of  it  at  all  times. 

The  bards,  too,  used  to  celebrate  the  valour  and 
excellence  of  an  ancient  hero  called  Ir,  and  so  got 
into  the  habit  of  alluding  to  the  island  in  their 
songs  as  the  land  of  Ir.  So  we  get  the  name  Ir- 
land  or  Ireland,  which  is  in  everybody's  mouth 
to-day,  though  it  was  first  invented  two  thousand 
years  ago  by  one  of  those  makers  and  singers  of 
songs  who  used  to  go  about  the  island  with  their 
harps,  amusing  the  people  and  also  instructing  them 
in  their  history.  No  one  knows  that  bard's  name, 
or  anything  about  him,  yet  the  word  that  he  in- 
vented is  known  all  round  the  world  to-day. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  too,  had  names  of  their  own 
for  Ireland.  They  called  it  Ogygia,  and  believed 
that  their  great  hero,  Ulysses,  who  in  his  oared 
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galley  wandered  over  so  many  seas,  spent  seven 
years  here  after  he  had  been  shipwrecked  ;    and 
they  said  that  the  Queen  of  the  Island  was  very 
kind  to  the  poor  shipwrecked  hero,  and  that  when 
the  gods  told  him  to  make  another  attempt  to  get 
home  she  gave  him  an  axe,  in  order  that  he  might 
cut  down  trees,  and  make  for  himself  a  raft,  and 
that  she  gave  him  wine,  and  many  good  things  to 
sustain  him  on  his  long  homeward  voyage.     The 
ancient  Irish  were,  indeed,  very  hospitable,  and  I 
think  the  Greeks,  who  told  this  story  about  Ulysses, 
and  the  Queen  of  Ireland,  must  have  heard  from 
their  merchants  and  sailors  how  kindly  they  had 
been  entertained  by  the  Irish  kings  and  chieftains 
in  their  rude  palaces.      For  even  in  those  days 
many  merchants  from  abroad  used   to   come   to 
Ireland  to  trade  with  the  people.      They  would 
bring  weapons  and  corn  and  other  things  in  ex- 
change for  the  skins  of  cattle  and  of  wild  animals. 
The  wealth  of  the  Irish  consisted  chiefly  in  their 
vast  herds  of  cattle  roaming  over  green  plains,  and 
their  herds  of  swine  feeding   on    beech-nuts  and 
oak-nuts  in  the  great  forests.      The  Greeks  also 
called   the   island    I  erne,   and    other    names,   and 
amongst    the    rest,    Holy    Island,   because    they 
thought   that   the    island   was   full   of   gods   and 
bright  with  their  temples,  and  that  the  people  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  singing  and  harp-playing  in 
honour  of  those  gods.     This  was  not  quite  true, 
and  yet  it  was  near  the  truth,  for  history  cannot 
show  in  the  whole  world   a   people  who  had   so 
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many  gods  as  the  ancient  Irish,  or  who  thought 
more  about  them,  or  related  in  their  honour  such 
countless  numbers  of  songs  and  stories.  Apart 
from  their  various  necessary  industries  and  their 
wars,  the  mind  of  the  people  was  wholly  occupied 
with  thoughts  about  their  ancestors  and  their 
innumerable  gods  and  goddesses. 

We  are  dealing  now,  remember,  with  the  Irish 
people  as  they  were  about  the  time  when  the 
Romans  invaded  Britain,  and  about  the  time  when 
Jesus  Christ  was  born,  long  before  the  blessed 
apostle  Patrick  came  to  Ireland  out  of  Britain  to 
teach  the  people  that  they  should  worship  Christ 
and  obey  his  law,  and  not  worship  their  innumer- 
able gods  and  goddesses  any  more. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COMING  OF   THE   MILESIANS. 

There  was  once  in  Spain  a  great  King  who  had 
spent  his  youth  in  many  wars  and  wanderings  and 
adventures.  Finally  he  conquered  the  north  of 
Spain,  and  settled  down  there  to  live  quietly  on 
the  sword-land  which  he  had  conquered.  He  had 
eight  brave  sons  and  a  great  many  cousins  and 
kinsmen,  who  ruled  the  country  under  him.  His 
name  was  Milesius,  and  it  was  from  him  that  the 
Irish  are  also  called  Milesians.  After  the  death 
of  that  brave  old  wandering  king,  his  sons  and 
people  thought  that  their  country  had  grown  too 
narrow  for  their  numbers,  and  that  they  required 
new  lands.  While  they  were  in  this  mood,  one  of 
their  magicians  and  wise  men  declared  that  from 
the  lofty  summit  of  a  look-out  tower,  which  he 
had  at  Corunna  by  the  sea,  and  which  was  called 
Tor  Brogan  or  Brogan's  Tower,  he  had  distinctly 
seen  in  the  north,  far  across  the  blue  floor  of  the 
sea,  a  most  beautiful  and  spacious  island.  It  was 
full,  he  said,  of  the  greenest  plains  and  the  noblest 
forests,  of  great  rivers,  streams  and  lakes,  with 
gentle  softly  rounded  mountains,  and  many  and 
excellent   harbours,   and    that    the   air   there   was 
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singularly  mild  and  temperate,  as  he  had  dis- 
covered by  certain  signs. 

The  sons  of  Milesius  determined  to  send  one  of 
their  cousins  to  spy  out  the  land.  They  gave  him 
ships  and  sailors  and  warriors  in  sufficient  number, 
and  sent  him  off  from  Tor  Brogan.  The  name  of 
this  bold  explorer  was  Ith.  He  with  his  galleys 
rowed  prosperously  over  the  great  sea,  put  into 
Ireland,  beached  his  galleys,  and  at  the  head  of 
his  warriors  marched  inland.  Presently  he  was 
met,  conquered  and  slain,  in  a  quite  unaccountable 
manner  by  the  people  of  the  land.  It  was,  indeed, 
no  easy  matter  to  fight  with  these  people,  for  they 
were  mighty  and  superhuman  beings.  A  certain 
man  amongst  them  was  charged  with  the  special 
duty  of  guarding  the  coasts  of  Ireland.  Once  in 
forty-eight  hours  he  used  to  walk  round  the  island, 
stepping  from  promontory  to  promontory,  and 
cape  to  cape.  His  name  was  Mananan,  son  of  Lir, 
that  is  to  say,  son  of  the  sea.  When  he  shook  his 
mantle,  storms  went  out  from  it  and  fleets  were 
destroyed.  From  this  that  I  tell  concerning 
Mananan,  one  can  guess  what  the  rest  were  like. 
Indeed,  they  were  not  men  at  all  but  gods.  I 
suppose  Mananan  was  asleep  when  Ith's  fleet  was 
putting  in  to  the  land. 

A  few  of  Ith's  people  escaped  from  that 
slaughter.  When  they  returned  to  Spain,  they 
confirmed  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  beauty  and 
goodness  of  the  land,  but  added  that  it  was  held 
by  a  race  of  enchanters,  gods,  demons,  or  they 
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knew  not  what,  to  whom  all  mere  human  prowess 
was  a  laughing  stock. 

Yet  the  brave  sons  of  Milesius  were  not  at  all 
frightened.  They  had  never  seen  their  own  equals 
in  battle,  and,  as  for  enchantments  and  super- 
human power,  they  believed  that  they  had  amongst 
them  a  Druid  who,  by  his  magical  arts,  his  spells 
and  incantations,  could  match  and  master  even 
those  weird  people.  They  determined  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  cousin,  to  conquer  and  hold 
Ireland,  and  exterminate  those  enchanters.  They 
were  the  more  resolved  to  do  this  because  they 
had  an  oracular  stone  which  used  to  speak  to  them 
and  advise  them,  and  this  stone  being  consulted, 
now  told  them  that  the  island  where  Ith  was  slain 
was  the  island  they  were  destined  to  occupy,  Inis 
Fail,  or  the  Isle  of  Destiny.  Inis  Fail  is  another 
name  for  Ireland,  and  is  often  met  with  in  poetry. 
So  the  sons  of  Milesius  made  great  preparations, 
and  at  last  rowed  northwards  in  their  numerous 
galleys,  bringing  with  them  their  wives  and 
children,  their  slaves  and  their  horses,  so  deter- 
mined were  they  to  take  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Destiny.  At  last  they  saw  the  mountains  and 
peaks  of  Ireland  springing  purple  out  of  the  blue 
main.  The  joyful  news  went  around.  The  whole 
host  shouted,  women  held  their  children  up  in  their 
arms  to  see  the  Isle  of  Destiny,  the  rowers  doubled 
their  manly  labour,  and  dashed  the  surface  of  the 
sea  into  bigger  swathes  of  hissing  and  boiling 
foam,  and  the  great  galleys,  snorting,  rushed  for- 
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ward  as  if  they  were  alive.  The  green  plains,  the 
dark  green  woods,  the  promontories,  and  the  white 
beaches  were  now  visible.  Suddenly  all  the  land 
vanished  from  their  sight  like  a  smoke  wreath. 
There  was  nothing  seen  but  the  sky  and  the  vast 
circle  of  the  blue  sea.  The  Tuatha  De  Danan — 
that  was  the  name  of  the  gods  of  Ireland — had 
made  the  whole  island  no  bigger  than  a  shield 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  little  green 
islet  in  the  blue-green  sea  was  visible  to  no  eye. 
The  gods  themselves,  who,  when  they  chose,  could 
take  a  stature  reaching  to  the  heavens,  were  now 
tiny  little  fairies  in  that  diminutive  space  of  earth, 
hidden  away  in  the  hollow  of  the  waves.  Then 
the  Milesians  called  on  their  famous  Druid  to 
dissipate  the  spell.  Amergin,  for  that  was  his 
name,  chanted  a  druidic  song  of  great  power.  The 
spell  was  broken,  and  the  island  took  again  its  own 
natural  size  and  features.  Again  the  host  shouted 
and  the  rowers  bent  to  their  oars.  But  their  re- 
joicing did  not  last  long.  Now  from  the  land 
black  clouds  as  black  as  night  rolled  like  ink 
across  the  sea  and  enveloped  the  whole  fleet,  so 
that  the  Milesians  were  plunged  in  dense  dark- 
ness, and  their  oars  got  entangled,  and  the  galleys 
crushed  against  each  other.  This  time,  too,  they 
were  saved  by  Amergin,  who  raised  his  strong 
voice  like  a  trumpet  repeating  the  right  spell,  so 
that  the  power  of  the  gods  of  the  land  was  broken, 
and  the  glorious  sun,  the  sky,  clouds,  sea,  and  the 
island  itself  were  clearly  revealed.     The  Milesians 
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thought  that  the  arts  of  their  weird  foes  were  now 
quite  exhausted  ;  but  that  was  not  so.  Mananan 
shook  his  magic  mantle  in  his  wrath,  and  a  terrible 
tempest  of  all  the  winds  at  once  was  let  loose  over 
the  deep.  The  surface  of  the  sea  became  a  sheet 
of  white  and  flying  foam.  The  masts  and  the 
cordage  of  the  galleys  whistled  and  sang  in  the 
blast.  Now  the  billows  rose  in  mountains,  so 
that  at  one  time  the  Milesians  were  lifted  up 
to  the  sky,  and  at  another  let  down  into  the 
dim  and  terrible  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  the 
ships  struck  against  the  sand  and  the  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  fleet  was  scattered 
and  driven  in  different  directions  over  the  ocean. 
Some  of  the  ships  were  broken  against  sharp  rocks, 
some  swallowed  up  in  devouring  quicksands.  But 
brave  and  determined  men  often  overcome  great 
calamities,  and  rise  superior  to  fate.  Many  of  the 
ships  were  successfully  beached  though  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  What  is  more  surprising  is 
that  many  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danan  came  to 
welcome  them  as  their  destined  successors  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island,  and,  in  particular,  the 
three  beautiful  goddesses  who  gave  their  names  to 
the  island — Banba,  Fohla,  and  Eire  or  Erin.  As 
to  the  rest,  they  were  partly  subdued  in  battle,  and 
partly  consented  to  a  peace  with  the  Milesians. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  the  Milesians 
were  to  enjoy  the  visible  sovereignty  of  Ireland  and 
the  Tuatha  De  Danan  the  invisible.  So  they  be- 
came the  gods  of  the  Milesians.      Temples  were 
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raised  to  them ;  sacrifices  made ;  hymns  sung, 
and  games  celebrated  in  their  honour.  It  was  a 
good  while,  however,  before  they  quite  became 
invisible,  and  veiled  their  godhead  from  the  eyes 
of  mortal  men.  There  were  tremendous  wars  and 
fightings  between  the  Milesian  heroes  and  the  gods 
before  that  result  was  accomplished,  and  the  Tuatha 
De  Danan  persuaded  to  be  satisfied  with  being  the 
gods  of  the  new  nation.  They  were  the  more  un- 
willing because  they  themselves  had  come  into  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  after  enormous  fightings 
with  huge  Firbolgs,  dark  and  terrible  Fomorians, 
and  other  dim  and  indistinct  races  of  giants,  and 
strange  supernatural  beings.  So  you  will  find  in 
Grecian  History  that  the  gods  of  Homer  were 
obliged  to  fight  their  way  against  the  elder  gods, 
Titans  and  dragons,  and  many  forms  of  evil  and 
brute  strength.  The  meaning  of  all  this,  for  it  is 
full  of  meaning,  you  will  some  day  be  able  to 
understand  more  clearly. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   GODS   OF   THE  IRISH. 

THOSE  who  visit  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Killarney 
will  see  towards  the  east  two  conspicuous  moun- 
tains called  the  Paps.  The  ancient  and  full  name 
of  these  twin  peaks  was  "  the  Two  Paps  of  Dana." 
This  Dana  was  a  great  divinity  of  the  Pagan  Irish, 
and  is  described  as  the  mother  of  the  Irish  gods. 
More  generally  she  is  referred  to  as  the  Mor- 
Reega,  or  Great  Queen.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Iron-Death.  She  appeared  in  camps  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  and  shouted  with  a  shout  like  ten 
thousand  men.  Then  she  wore  helmet  and  shield, 
was  girt  with  a  sword,  and  bore  two  spears  in  her 
hand.  But  to  accomplish  her  purpose  she  could 
take  many  forms.  She  appeared  sometimes  in  the 
shape  of  a  gray-backed  crow,  sometimes  as  a  great 
water-dragon,  also  as  a  red  cow  without  horns,  and 
once,  at  least,  as  a  beautiful  peasant  maiden  with 
bright  eyes  and  auburn  hair.  Naturally  she  played 
a  great  part  in  the  wars  of  the  gods  and  giants 
which  preceded  the  coming  of  the  Milesians.  She 
took  part,  too,  long  afterwards,  in  the  wars  of  the 
demi-gods  and  heroes,  assisting  her  favourites 
much   in   the   same  way  as   Pallas  Athene  used 
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to  assist  Achilles   and   Ulysses   in   the    Homeric 
battles. 

The  Dagda  was  her  (Dana's)  husband.  He  was 
called  the  Mighty  Father.  He  represented  the 
earth  and  the  fertility  and  goodness  of  nature. 
The  earth  was  figured  as  a  magic  cauldron  that 
belonged  to  him.  All  kinds  of  food  were  found  in 
this  cauldron ;  each  man  took  from  it  what  he  liked 
best.  The  Dagda  too  had  a  live  harp  possessing 
mysterious  attributes.  As  he  played  upon  it  spring, 
summer  and  winter,  the  whole  beautiful  procession 
of  the  months  and  seasons  passed  forth  out  of  the 
trembling  strings.  Once  he  was  taken  captive  by 
Fomorian  giants.  He  called  to  him  his  harp.  The 
harp  heard  him  and  came,  it  passed  through  the 
assembly,  it  struck  down  and  slew  nine  Fomorians. 
When  the  Dagda  trailed  his  spear  behind  him  the 
track  of  it  on  the  plain  was  like  the  mearing  or 
boundary  pass  of  a  territory.  The  Fomorians,  who, 
like  the  Norse  Iotuns,  seem  to  have  been  a  game- 
some race  of  huge  beings,  once  played  a  funny  trick 
upon  him.  As  he  was  going  to  court  a  beautiful 
Fomorian  maiden,  they  met  him  and  made  him 
feast  with  them.  The  feast  consisted  of  a  mighty 
Irish  stew  made  of  hundreds  of  hashed  oxen.  The 
Fomorians  put  such  a  spell  upon  the  stew  that 
when  the  Dagda  went  into  the  presence  of  the 
beautiful  maiden  after  that  mighty  luncheon  his 
stomach  was  filled  out  like  the  canvas  of  a  ship 
before  a  gale,  while  the  Fomorians  laughed  and 
grinned  hugely  over  the  joke. 
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There  is,  of  course,  an  inner  meaning  in  this,  as 
in  all  very  ancient  tales.  No  one,  for  example, 
reading  Greek  mythology  will  believe  that  Kronos 
was  a  man  who  ate  his  own  children  as  fast  as  they 
were  born  or  that  he  once  swallowed  a  boulder- 
stone  in  mistake  for  a  baby. 

Another  great  god  amongst  the  Gael  was  Lu  the 
Long-handed.  The  wise  men  of  France  say  that 
he  was  also  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Gauls,  whom 
Caesar  conquered,  and  that  his  name  like  moss  in 
an  agate,  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  town 
which  is  called  Lyons.  Lu  was  the  long-handed, 
far-shooting  sun-god,  the  Phcebus  Apollo  of  the 
Gael.  He  had  a  hound  dazzling  white.  The 
hound  became  a  dark  yew  tree  for  a  season,  and 
then  blazed  forth  again  in  his  proper  form.  Lu 
had  a  rod-sling,  with  which  he  never  missed  a  shot. 
With  this  sling  he  killed  the  one-eyed  Fomorian 
giant,  Balor,  the  glance  of  whose  one  eye  converted 
men  into  stones,  like  the  sight  of  the  Gorgon's  head 
in  the  shield  of  Athene.  As  the  Dagda  had  a  live 
harp  so  Lu  had  a  live  spear.  The  craving  of  that 
spear  for  slaughter  was  so  great  that  its  head  was 
kept  plunged  in  a  vessel  filled  with  the  juice  of 
poppies  and  mandrakes  in  order  to  lull  it  to  sleep. 
Even  so  at  the  approach  of  battle  streams  of  fire 
would  rush  forth  from  the  haft.  Otherwise  as  the 
lightning  sleeps  in  the  black  clouds,  so  the  live 
spear  of  Lu-Lamfada  lay  still  in  its  sleepy  bath. 
Lu  was  called  the  Ildana,  for  there  was  no  art  or 
craft  in  which  he  was  not  perfect.     It  was  he  who 
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delivered  the  gods  from  their  slavery  and  thraldom 
to  the  Fomorian  giants.  He  had  three  mighty 
gods  under  him,  who  worked  his  will  all  over  the 
world.  How  and  why  he  made  them  his  ministers 
is  the  theme  of  a  great  story.  Their  names  are 
Brian,  Juchar,  and  Jucharba. 

Angus  Ogue,  son  of  the  Dagda,  was  the  god  of 
youth,  love,  and  beauty.  He  had  a  golden  lyre 
possessing  strange  qualities.  Three  of  his  own 
kisses  he  changed  into  birds.  Though  they  could 
not  be  seen,  their  singing  inspired  the  hearts  of 
youths  and  maidens  with  love.  Once  a  Pagan 
Irish  king  said  that  there  was  no  such  person,  but 
at  Tara,  one  evening  in  the  gloaming,  Angus 
appeared  before  him  with  his  lyre,  and  sang  to  him 
and  prophesied.  He  travelled  on  the  pure  cold 
blast  of  the  wind,  and  when  his  friends  were  in 
trouble  from  enemies  he  cast  his  mantle  over  them 
so  that  they  were  not  seen.  His  temple,  or  the 
pediment  of  it,  stands  to-day  on  the  green  margin 
of  the  Boyne.  Concerning  this  place  a  modern 
poet  has  sung : — 

I  lingered  on  the  Royal  Brugh  which  stands 
By  the  dark  rolling  waters  of  the  Boyne, 
Where  Angus  Ogue  magnificently  dwells. 

I  describe  only  a  few  of  the  greater  deities. 
There  are  many  others  like  these,  while  the  minor 
gods,  those  who  were  worshipped  in  certain  places, 
are    countless    and    indescribable.      Every    river, 
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stream,  lake,  valley,  mountain,  and  strand,  had 
its  own  genius  or  sprite.  Many  wells  even 
were  the  dwelling-  places  of  such  sprites,  and  only 
privileged  persons  were  permitted  to  approach 
them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NATURE   MYTHS. 

The  following  river  stories  are  examples  of  the 
endless  legendary  lore  of  the  ancient  Irish  con- 
cerning the  scenery  of  their  country  : — There  was 
once  a  well  of  bright  water,  surrounded  by  seven 
hazel  trees.  The  nuts  were  crimson.  Whoever 
drank  of  the  water  or  ate  the  nuts  would  know  all 
things.  At  the  time  of  the  shedding  of  fruits  the 
all-knowing  Salmon,  the  Salmon  of  Knowledge, 
who,  too,  was  a  god,  Fiontann  by  name,  and  could 
relate  all  things  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
used  to  appear  in  the  well  and  eat  the  nuts  as  they 
fell  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  No  one  was 
allowed  even  to  see  the  well,  save  a  man  called 
Nectan,  and  his  three  sons.  They  were  no  doubt 
the  priests  of  the  well.  If  anyone  else  even  looked 
at  the  water  he  became  blind.  At  last  a  woman 
named  Boanda,  singularly  beautiful  and  of  extra- 
ordinary magical  power,  said  that  she  did  not  fear 
the  threats  of  Nectan,  and  that  she  would  visit  the 
wonderful  well.  She  did  so,  but  the  well  rose 
against  her  in  its  wrath  with  a  roaring  of  mad  waters 
and  torrents  of  flying  foam,  and  caught  her,  over- 
whelmed her,  and  swept  her  away  eastwards  in  its 
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might.     The  flood  which  that  well  poured  forth  is 
the  River  Boyne,  one   of   the   most  tranquil  and 
majestic  of  our  rivers.    The  too-daring  lady  became 
the  water-wraith,  or  genius  of  the  river,  giving  to  it 
her  own  name.     She  has  to   dwell  there  for  ever. 
This   beautiful   river-goddess  was   the   mother  of 
Angus   Ogue,  the  god  of  youth,  love,  and  music. 
Another  story  relates  to  the  Barrow.     The  Mor- 
Reega,  that  is  to  say  War,  bore  a  terrible  and  fierce 
son.     Him,   Diancecht,   the   marvellous  physician, 
the  ^Esculapius  of  the  Gael,  foreseeing  dire  conse- 
quences if  that  portent  were  suffered  to  live,  in  his 
wisdom  slew.    From  his  heart  he  cut  three  serpents. 
He  perceived  that  in   the  fulness  of  time  those 
serpents  would  have  broken  forth  and  exterminated 
all   the   living   creatures    of    Ireland.       The   wise 
Diancecht  slew  the  young  serpents   also,  burned 
them   with   fire,   and    poured    the    ashes    into  the 
great  river  of  Leinster,  the  Barrow.     Such  was  the 
deadly  poison  that  lurked  even  in  the  ashes,  that 
the  tranquil  river  foamed  and  boiled,  reducing  to 
shreds  and  nothingness  every  living  creature  in  its 
depths.     Hence  that  river  got  its  name,  for  the 
Barrow  means  "  boiling."      One  meaning  of  the 
story  is  evident  enough,  for  war,  though  not  in 
itself  evil,  but  oftentimes  most  just  and  righteous, 
does  bring  both  devouring  and  terrible  monsters, 
as  the  Mor-Reega  bore  that  son  with  those  malig- 
nant serpents  in  his  heart.     Not  only  about  their 
scenery,  but  about  almost  everything  that  can  be 
mentioned,  the   Irish   Bards   related   stories,  some 
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quaint  and  queer,  some  beautiful,  but   nearly  all 
clever.     Here,  for  example,  is  their  account  of  the 
invention  of  their  beloved  harp.     One  of  the  very 
ancient  gods  loved  a  fair  maiden.     She  feared  and 
disliked  him,  and  whenever  she  saw  him  fled.     So 
she  fled  along  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  he  followed 
her,  for  he  loved  her  greatly,  but  whenever  looking 
back  she  saw  him,  again  she  flew  off  as  swift  as  the 
wind.     At  last  she  came  to  a  strand  called  Camus, 
which    means   bending   or   crooked.       There   she 
paused,  for  she  heard  sweet,  unceasing,  mournful, 
sounds,  rising  and  falling  like  the  music  of  what 
we  now  call  an  JEolian  harp.     These  sounds,  so 
sad  and  sweet,  awoke  in  her  gentle  heart  a  curious 
sense   of    awe    and    mystery,    and    many   mixed 
emotions  which  she  never  felt  before,  for  music 
was  not  yet  known  in  Ireland.     Upon  that  strand 
there  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  great  fish  cast  up  long 
since  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.     Many  dry,  hard 
tendons  and  strings,  which  had  not  yet  quite  decayed, 
were  stretched  from  rib  to  rib  of  the  fish,  and  upon 
these,  as  on  harp  strings,  the  wind  played.     As 
they  trembled,  they  made  that  noise  which  seemed 
so  strange  and  sweet  to  the  maiden.     Then  the 
god,  her  lover,  drew  nigh  and  saw  how  she  lingered 
beside  this  rude  instrument  of  wailful  music,  and 
how  pleased  and  delighted  she  was  with  the  sound. 
Cleverly  then   he   took  the  hint  from  that  rude 
natural  harp  sending  forth  its  music  there  on  the 
wild  strand.     He  went  to  an  adjoining  wood,  and 
there  shaped  the  first  harp  that  was  ever  known. 
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He  slew  a  wild  animal,  and  from  the  vitals  made 
strings  for  it,  and  finally  began  to  play  upon  it 
with  his  fingers,  as  the  wind  with  its  unseen  fingers 
played  on  the  bony  remnant  of  the  whale.  Then 
he  approached  the  maiden  playing  as  he  came,  not 
meaningless  sweet  sounds,  but  true  music.  The 
maiden  rose  up  and  followed  him,  followed  as  if 
drawn  by  invisible  cords,  only  willingly  and  with 
a  glad  mind.  Through  rough  places  and  smooth 
she  followed  him  till  he  reached  his  home.  There 
she  lived  with  him  ever  after  as  his  loving  wife. 
This  god  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  perhaps  the 
great  Dagda,  was  the  first  harper  in  Ireland.  The 
story  is  as  good  as,  or  even  better  than,  the  corre- 
sponding Greek  story  which  tells  how  the  infant 
Hermes  killed  a  tortoise,  and  from  his  shell  made 
the  first  harp. 


CHAPTER   V. 

PRIMITIVE   KINGS  AND   HEROES. 

SUCH  were  the  people  who  lived  in  Ireland  while 
the  Romans  were  conquering  Britain.  They  were 
not  a  single  nation  governed  by  a  strong  king,  but 
a  nation  of  many  nations.  A  great  deal  of  the 
land  was  forest,  but  there  were  many  openings  in 
that  wide-growing  forest — green  plains  which  good 
kings  had  cleared  in  order  that  their  flocks  and 
herds  might  graze  there.  In  each  of  these  plains 
there  was  a  nation  or  tribe  living  under  the  govern- 
ment of  its  own  king,  and,  between  it  and  the  other 
nations  grew  the  great  woods  filled  with  beasts  of 
the  chase,  herds  of  wild  swine,  the  great  red  deer 
with  his  noble  face  and  spreading  antlers  like  trees, 
wild  oxen,  badgers,  and  troops  of  wolves.  When 
children  waked  at  night  they  heard  the  wild  baying 
of  the  wolves.  But  their  fathers  and  big  brothers 
waged  war  upon  the  wolves,  and  had  hounds  of  a 
type  now  extinct,  animals  of  great  size,  speed,  and 
courage  to  hunt  them  down. 

These  kings  lived  in  houses  made  very  cleverly 
of  straight  fir  trees,  interlaced  with  rods  and  twigs. 
The  houses  were  round  and  had  cup-shaped  roofs 
thatched  neatly  with  rushes.     Between  the  twigs, 
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the  builders  hammered  in  moss  like  the  caulking 
between  the  planks  of  boats,  to  keep  out  the  wind, 
and  round  the  walls,  on  the  inside,  the  occupiers 
hung  up  an  arras  of  thick  cloth,  brightly-coloured, 
blue,  green,  and  purple.  The  fire  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  and  the  smoke  escaped  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof.  In  King's  houses  clear-burning 
timber,  and  such  as  gave  out  a  pleasant  odour,  was 
generally  used.  Round  the  King's  house  were 
smaller  ones  for  his  people,  and  encircling  the 
whole  of  the  little  city  so  formed  there  ran  a  strong 
rampart,  with  a  palisade  of  timber,  and  round  the 
rampart  a  foss  filled  with  water.  There  was  a 
draw-bridge  which  was  always  raised  at  night 
before  supper,  which  was  the  great  event  of  the 
day.  Then  the  King  sat  in  his  high  seat,  and  all 
his  people  feasted  together  before  him,  none  being 
excluded.  The  poor  swine-herd  who  had  been 
herding  his  swine  all  day  in  the  forest  now  shut 
them  up  in  their  pens,  and  sat  down  to  a  good  hot 
supper  at  the  king's  table.  Remember  this  when 
we  come  to  the  story  of  St  Patrick's  captivity  in 
Ireland,  for  he  herded  the  swine  of  one  of  these 
patriarchal  kings. 

Usually  a  good  many  of  these  small  kings  joined 
together  in  leagues  and  elected  one  king  to  rule 
over  them,  and  to  be  their  commander  in  war.  All 
spoke  the  same  language,  had  the  same  stories  and 
traditions,  and  worshipped  the  same  gods.  The 
bards  and  harpers,  who  went  freely  and  perpetually 
over  the  whole  island,  told  them  of  the  goodness 
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or  bravery  of  kings  living  far  away,  so  that  kings 
in  the  far  north  were  known  to  kings  in  the  south, 
and  friendships  were  thus  formed  and  kind  mes- 
sages and  gifts  exchanged  between  men  who  were 
separated  by  long  distances,  and  by  many  deep 
woods  and  trackless  mountains.  So  sometimes 
one  excellent  king  had  a  great  many  other  kings 
for  his  servants,  and  could  lead  out  to  war  a  large 
army.  He  was  then  called  not  Ri,  which  means 
king,  but  Ard-Ri  or  High  King,  a  king  of  kings. 

As  the  forests  grew  less  and  the  plains  more 
spacious  the  wars  too  became  more  frequent,  and 
were  conducted  upon  a  larger  scale.  For  the 
divine  wisdom  which  made  man  and  the  whole 
world  has  provided  too  for  the  making  of  nations. 
A  nation  to  be  really  a  nation  must  be  at  peace 
with  itself  and  subject  to  one  king,  not  to  a  great 
many.  It  might  seem  a  better  way  for  people 
wishing  to  become  a  nation  to  elect  their  king  and 
then  loyally  to  obey  him.  But  no  king  in  any 
country  was  ever  made  in  that  way.  The  kings  of 
all  our  European  nations  came  up  as  the  result  of 
an  immense  amount  of  fighting  between  small  kings 
and  between  powerful  families,  each  of  which 
thought  it  had  the  best  right  to  be  the  Royal 
Family.  In  the  same  way  in  Ireland  when  the 
forests  were  cut  down  or  pierced  with  roads,  and 
when  people  increased  in  number,  and  the  various 
septs  and  tribes  were  obliged  to  have  dealings  with 
each  other,  great  wars  began,  and  if  Ireland  had 
been  left  to  herself  a  King  of  Ireland  and  a  Royal 
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Family  of  Ireland  would  have  come  up  in  the  long 
run  out  of  those  wars,  just  as  out  of  the  wars  of  the 
Saxon  nations  of  England  the  King  of  the  English 
at  last  appeared. 

In  later  times  Tara  was  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
and  the  kings  of  Tara  kings  of  Ireland,  but  when 
the  Romans  were  conquering  Britain,  the  strongest 
of  the  various  royal  families,  which  aimed  at  the 
kingship  of  all  Ireland,  appeared  in  the  north,  in 
Ulster.  Here,  at  a  place  called  Emain  Macha, 
near  the  city  of  Armagh,  was  the  chief  palace  and 
strength  of  a  most  noble  race  of  men  who  called 
themselves  the  Red  Branch.  In  dim  old  times 
they  began  to  be  great  and  to  conquer,  and  to 
subject  to  themselves  the  various  nations  of  Ulster. 
They  produced  one  after  another  a  succession  of 
excellent  kings,  so  excellent  that  a  little  after  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  these  kings  of  Emain  Macha 
ruled  most  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  At  the  time 
of  their  greatest  glory  and  renown  their  king 
was  Concobar  MacNessa,  Concobar,  son  of  Nessa. 
He  is  described  as  tall  and  straight,  with  bright 
and  yellow  hair,  and  a  reddish-coloured  forked 
beard,  his  complexion  white  and  ruddy  with  "  two 
large  blue  eyes  flaming  in  his  head."  He  had  a 
shield  called  Ocean  in  the  midst  of  which  there 
was  a  woman  painted  as  a  sign.  When  Concobar 
was  in  danger,  the  shield  roared,  and  the  sea  that 
encircled  Ireland  roared  responsively  a  note  of 
warning.  The  laws  of  chivalry  which  were  widely 
observed   over   Europe   in   the    Middle   Ages    are 
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found  strong  in  Ireland  even  in  these  times.  These 
laws  commanded  fair  play  in  battle,  respect  for 
bards,  minstrels,  and  women,  and  for  all  who 
were  weak  and  helpless.  Of  one  of  Concobar's 
knights  it  is  related  that  when  in  single  combat  he 
had  injured  the  arm  of  his  opponent,  he  bade  his 
people  bind  up  his  own  corresponding  arm  that 
the  battle  might  be  equal.  Another  of  Concobar's 
knights  met  his  death  while  seeking  to  save  the 
life  of  a  bard.  Of  a  third,  it  is  related,  that  when 
one  of  his  warriors  suggested  to  him  a  stratagem 
by  adopting  which  he  might  overcome  his  enemy, 
he  was  greatly  displeased.  Full  of  wrath  he  rushed 
at  this  dishonest  counsellor  who,  seeing  his  angry 
face,  turned  to  flee.  The  enraged  knight  did  not 
kill  him,  but  he  did  something  better.  He  gave 
him  a  kick  such  as  men  could  deliver  in  the  heroic 
ages,  and  sent  him  stumbling  and  sprawling  over 
I  forget  how  many  acres  of  ground,  till  at  last  he 
fell  in  a  very  unpleasant  place.  These  Red  Branch 
heroes  would  not  fight  by  stratagem  or  take  any 
shabby  advantage  of  an  enemy.  They  would  not 
attack  by  night,  or  by  surprise,  or  fight  two  to  one. 
Rude  as  they  were  they  were  just  such  men  as  the 
Spanish  Cid,  and  the  brave  French  Chevalier 
Bayard  would  have  owned  as  brothers.  The  name 
of  the  Red  Branch  Knight  who  delivered  that 
immortal  kick  was  Fergus  Mac  Roy.  From  him 
Carrig-Fergus,  that  is  to  say  the  Rock  of  Fergus, 
takes  its  honourable  name.  Another  of  Concobar's 
knights   was   attacked,    shot    at    by   arrows,    and 
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nearly  killed  by  a  foolish  and  weak  young  man, 
who,  like  Paris  in  Homer's  poem,  happened  to  be 
a  clever  bow-man.  The  only  revenge  that  the 
Red  Branch  Knight  took,  seeing  his  opponent  to 
be  so  weak  and  unwarlike,  was  to  cuff  him  soundly 
about  the  ears.  The  name  of  that  knight  was 
Cuculain,  a  knight  so  great  and  excellent  that  he 
deserves  to  have  a  chapter  all  to  himself.  Such 
generally  were  these  grand  old  heroes  of  the 
Red  Branch  of  Ulster,  from  whose  strength  and 
courage  and  other  manly  attributes  sprang  the 
rude  beginnings  of  European  chivalry,  which  was 
strong  in  Ireland  before  its  beautiful  laws  began 
to  be  understood  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  As 
chivalry  made  its  earliest  appearance  here,  so,  too, 
it  lasted  in  Ireland  longer,  I  think,  than  in  any 
other  country.  Towards  the  end  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  one  of  her  Irish  Generals,  his 
name  was  Hugh  O'Gallagher,  was  tempted  to 
make  a  night  attack  on  an  enemy.  He  answered 
with  noble  disdain,  "  I  will  not  fight  with  my 
enemy  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
or  take  of  him  any  unfair  advantage  whatsoever, 
but  in  the  clear  light  of  the  sun  I  will  fight  with 
him  a  fierce  battle." 

The  Red  Branch  believed  themselves  to  be 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  great  war- 
goddess  called  Macha.  Hence  the  name  of  their 
chief  citadel  and  strength,  Emain  Macha,  which 
means  the  height  or  eminence  of  Macha.  Macha, 
they  said,  lived  here  as  the  wife  of  a  mortal  hero, 
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one  of  their  old  kings.  Warring  on  giants,  she 
once  went  out  against  them,  alone  took  their  three 
kings  captive,  bound  them  with  wythes,  and 
brought  them  hither  on  her  back.  Then  she  took 
the  pin  of  her  brooch,  and  with  it  traced  on  the 
plain,  the  outlines  of  a  city,  set  these  giants  to 
build  it  for  her,  and,  as  they  laboured,  cracked 
about  their  heads  her  sounding  thongs. 

At  one  time  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  the  war 
chariot  was  in  use.  Homer's  heroes  fought  from 
chariots.  The  memory  of  the  Romans  does  not 
reach  as  far  back  as  the  Italian  age  of  chariots, 
but  when  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain  the  warriors 
of  Cassivelaunus  fought  against  him  from  war  cars. 
The  art  of  fighting  from  chariots  was  practised  at 
the  same  time  in  Ireland.  In  the  days  of  Con- 
cobar  MacNessa  the  Irish  were  a  chariot-fighting 
nation.  Concobar  and  his  knights  of  the  Red 
Branch  went  out  to  war  in  their  thundering 
chariots.  Seen  through  the  luminous  mists  of 
loving  memory  all  things  in  the  eyes  of  the  bards 
seemed  vast  and  superhuman.  The  Red  Branch 
Knights  were  of  gigantic  stature.  When  in  their 
chariots  they  crossed  Ireland  their  steeds  drank 
rivers  dry. 

While  the  Red  Branch  and  their  King  Concobar 
flourished  in  Ulster,  Connaught  was  governed  by 
a  Queen,  Queen  Meave.  She  is  described  as  a 
beautiful  woman,  yellow-haired,  with  a  long  pale 
face.  She  went  out  to  battle  like  a  man,  and 
hurled   her   spears   like  an   accomplished   warrior. 
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When  she  rode  forth  there  were  nine  chariots  in 
front  of  her  and  nine  behind,  nine  on  the  right 
hand  and  nine  on  the  left,  that  she  might  not  be 
troubled  by  the  press  of  the  people.  She  had  a 
husband,  indeed,  but  he  was  of  no  account.  At 
the  same  time  the  Province  of  Leinster  was  gov- 
erned by  another  woman  who  is  called  the  Half- 
Red  Meave:  She  was  auburn-haired,  as  Meave  of 
Connaught  was  yellow-haired.  In  this,  which  we 
may  call  the  heroic  age  of  Irish  history,  there  were 
a  great  many  celebrated  women,  some  queens  and 
warrioresses,  some  bards,  some  druidesses,  and 
some  judges. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ASCENT   OF   TARA. 

But  it  was  not  destined  that  Emain  Macha  should 
become  the  capital  of  Ireland,  or  the  Red  Branch 
Kings   Ard-Ris  of  the  Island.      After  the  heroic 
days  of  Concobar  and  Cuculain  the  Red  Branch 
declined.     Their  great  force  was,  as  it  were,  spent 
and  used  up.     Then  Tara  began  to  become  great 
and  conspicuous.     Tara  is  a  large  green  round  hill 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Boyne.    From  its  top 
one  can  see  most  of  Meath.     By  slow  degrees  the 
kings  of  Tara  and  of  the  surrounding  rich  plains 
began  to  rule  far  and  wide,  and  gather  under  their 
authority  many  distant  kings.     This  was  the  time 
when  the  Roman  pro-consuls  governed  Britain,  and 
established    widely    there    the    Roman    law   and 
Roman  order  and  civilization.     Between  them  and 
the  kings  of  Tara  there  was  peace,  and  peaceful 
friendly   intercourse.     Without   losing   in    Roman 
slavery  their  native  hardihood  and  self-respecting 
manhood,  the  Irish  kings  learned  much  that  was 
useful  and  good  from  the  civilized  Romans,  who 
were  so  near  them.     Now  the  Irish  began  to  build 
water-mills,  and  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  old  hand- 
quern.     The  first  mill  was  built  by  a  king  of  Tara 
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upon  a  neighbouring  stream  called  the  Shining 
One,  now  the  Nanny  Water,  a  stream  rich  in 
bulrushes,  water-lilies,  and  all  manner  of  water 
flowers.  This  good  king,  the  bards  said,  built  the 
mill  because  he  had  pity  upon  the  poor  grinding 
thralls,  one  of  whom  was  a  beautiful  and  delicate 
maiden  whom  he  loved,  perhaps  a  Christian.  Of 
these  kings  of  Tara  three  became  very  famous  and 
powerful.  The  first  of  these  was  Conn  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles,  a  huge  and  fierce  warrior,  red-haired, 
with  mighty  limbs,  headlong  and  impetuous,  a  man 
blazing  with  ceaseless  energy,  who  seldom  or  never 
was  out  of  his  battle  harness.  Of  him  the  bards 
sang,  "  His  march  was  the  rush  of  a  Spring  tide, 
and  his  journeying  the  evacuation  of  territories, 
and  the  whole  earth  was  filled  with  his  glory." 
But  in  his  fiery  soul  there  were  springs  too  of 
sweet  affection.  Once  he  sent  his  foster-brothers 
on  an  embassy;  they  were  slain  by  the  king  to 
whom  he  sent  them.  It  was  night  when  the  tidings 
of  that  slaughter  were  brought  to  Conn.  He  sat 
down,  and,  in  his  wrath  and  grief,  without  uttering 
one  word,  chewed  down  the  ashen  haft  of  his  great 
spear  till  his  teeth  screeched  against  the  bronze 
blade.  Such  was  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles, 
who  exalted  Tara  over  all  cities,  and  from  whose 
loins  sprang  innumerable  kings  powerful  and 
famous.  His  name  survives  in  the  name  of  one  of 
our  provinces,  Connaught  or  Conn-Acht  means 
Children  of  Conn. 

The  next  was   Conn's  son   Art,   surnamed  the 
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Solitary.  Unlike  his  father  he  was  mild  and 
serene,  a  just  and  upright  king,  and  like  Isaac  in 
the  Old  Testament,,  apparently  fond  of  solitude  and 
meditation.  His  work  was  mainly  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  conquests  of  his  fiery  sire. 

The  third  was  Cormac  son  of  Art,  son  of  Conn, 
usually  called  Cormac  Mac  Art.  After  Concobar 
of  the  Red  Branch  he  was  the  most  beautiful  being 
that  ever  appeared  in  Ireland,  tall  and  nobly 
formed,  white  and  ruddy,  with  long  yellow  glisten- 
ing hair  and  curling  beard,  teeth  like  pearls,  lips 
red  as  the  rowan  berries,  "  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  without  the  least 
blemish  or  imperfection."  Like  Solomon,  too, 
Cormac  though  most  wise  and  also  most  valiant, 
was,  in  peace-time,  glorious  in  his  apparel.  He 
rebuilt  Tara  splendidly,  and  held  there  every 
autumn  Parliaments  of  his  subject-kings  who 
came  to  him  from  all  quarters  of  the  island.  It 
was  he  who  built  the  mill  on  the  Nanny  Water. 
It  was  to  him  that  the  god  Angus  Ogue  is  said  to 
have  appeared  in  the  gloaming.  This  most  excel- 
lent king  was  either  a  Christian  or  a  follower  of 
some  Roman  philosophical  sect,  Epicurean,  or 
Platonist,  or  Stoic.  At  all  events  he  did  not 
worship  the  gods  of  his  country. 

The  Roman  pro-consuls  now  drew  their  best 
legions  out  of  Ireland.  Owing  to  their  size, 
beauty,  and  valour,  owing  to  their  loyalty  also, 
and  amenability  to  discipline,  many  Irish  warriors 
were    at    this   time   drafted    into   the    Praetorian 
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Cohort,  and  made  the  guards  of  the  life  of  Caesar. 
When  the  Romans  decided  not  to  make  any  at- 
tempt on  the  liberties  of  the  Irish,  they  began 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Irish 
kings. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FINN   AND   HIS    MEN. 

DURING  these  three  reigns  there  flourished  in 
Ireland  a  strange  and  strangely  interesting  race 
of  warrior-hunters  called  the  Fians  or  the  Fianna 
of  Erin.  All  the  forests  and  wild  places  of  Ireland 
they  claimed  as  their  own.  From  May  Day  to 
Hallow  Eve  they  hunted  these  forests  and  waste 
places  with  their  enormous  dogs,  dogs  which  when 
conveyed  to  Rome  frightened  the  Romans.  These 
dogs  were  really  very  gentle  and  affectionate, 
though  even  one  of  them  could  pull  down  a  red 
deer  or  the  fierce  wild  bull. 

From  of  old  the  Fians  had  exercised  these  great 
privileges  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  reign  of  Conn, 
Art,  and  Cormac,  the  Fians  reached  the  height  of 
their  fame  and  power.  Their  supreme  captain  at 
this  time  was  Finn,  son  of  Cool,  still  widely  re- 
membered by  the  people  of  Ireland.  His  hair  was 
like  molten  silver,  his  complexion  dazzlingly  white 
and  ruddy,  his  countenance  like  the  sun.  He  was 
very  wise,  kind,  and  fatherly,  and  in  his  heart  there 
was  no  guile.  All  the  Fians  loved  him  like  a  father. 
His  son  was  Ossian  the  great  poet  and  bard  of  the 
Gael,  his  grandson,  Oscur,  the  type  of  courage, 
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magnanimity,  and  unconquerable  strength  and 
power.  Ossian  could  never  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve that  God  was  as  strong  as  Oscur.  In  hell 
it  is  Oscur  who  guards  the  Fianna  against  the  de- 
mons ;  God  gave  him  a  flail  of  iron,  the  two 
parts  of  which  were  joined  by  one  rush  which 
God  promised  would  never  snap  or  wear  out. 
He  gave  Oscar  leave  therewith  to  chastise  all 
hell  should  Satan  and  his  angels  ever  dare  to 
molest  the  excellent  Fians.  One  more  of  Finn's 
men  I  will  name,  and  that  is  Diarmid  the 
Brown,  the  type  of  masculine  beauty  and  stainless 
chivalry,  bravest  of  the  brave  and  gentlest  of  the 
gentle. 

Of  his  Fians  Ossian  sang  thus,  and  the  proud 
boast  was  true, — ■ 

"We,  the  Fianna  of  Finn,  never  lied, 
Falsehood  was  never  attributed  to  us, 
By  courage  and  the  strength  of  our  hands 
We  used  to  come  out  of  every  difficulty." 

Another  of  Finn's  men,  the  very  wise  and  in 
all  things  excellent  Caelta,  when_,  asked  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Fians  prospered  so  greatly 
without  having  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
answered — 

"  It  was  because  we  had  courage  in  our  hearts, 
strength  in  our  hands,  and  discretion  in  our 
tongues." 

Truly,  a  great  race  were  those  Fians,  and  their 
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glory  will  never  die.1     It  was  of  the  Fians  that  a 
modern  Irish  poet  composed  these  lines — 

"  Long,  long  ago,  beyond  the  misty  space 
Of  twice  a  thousand  years, 
In  Erin  old  there  lived  a  mighty  race, 
Taller  than  Roman  spears." 

1  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Fians,  see  the  Author's  "  Finn  and 
his  Companions." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NIAL  OF  THE   NINE   HOSTAGES. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  cradled  in  heroism,  and 
its  infancy  nourished  by  heroic  songs.  The  genius 
of  the  antique  Romans  was  essentially  Northern. 
It  was  not  Teutonic,  for  their  language  does  not 
show  a  Teutonic  element,  but  it  does  show  most 
extensive  Celtic  element.  In  fact,  between  Rome 
and  the  Teutonic  nations  there  lay  a  broad  belt  of 
Celtic  territory.  The  north  of  Italy  was  all  Celtic, 
and  named  Cis-Alpine  Gaul,  for  the  race  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Celts  were  by  the  Romans  called 
Gauls. 

From  time  to  time,  in  prehistoric  ages,  hosts 
of  Celtic  invaders  from  the  North  must  have 
swept  over  the  Italian  Peninsula,  subdued  the 
degenerate  Italians,  and  then  gradually  become 
absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  From  some 
such  invasion  probably  sprang  the  antique  Romans, 
exhibiting  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  the  manly  and 
robust  virtues  which  they  or  their  fathers  brought 
with  them  from  the  hardy  north.  They  too  had 
their  bards,  weavers  of  heroic  song,  a  great  race  of 
men,  perhaps  the  true  founders  of  Rome,  singing 
men,  and  historians  worthy  of  the  heroes  whose 
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actions  they  celebrated.  Various  specimens  of 
that  rude  but  noble  literature  have  been  preserved 
by  the  historian  Livy.  Their  tale  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  how  they  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf, 
they  may  have  brought  from  the  North.  I  find  it 
too  among  the  heroic  tales  of  Ireland.  It  is  told 
of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  but  told  better  with  more 
vividness  and  more  intense  realism.  When  Cormac 
became  king  the  wolves,  his  foster-brethren  who 
were  fed  with  him  at  the  same  breast,  shared  his 
success  and  his  glory.  They  were  with  him  in 
Tara,  and  accompanied  him  when  he  went  forth 
to  war.  The  Irish  bards  would  not  allow  their 
wolf-suckled  king  to  forget  his  old  chums. 
From  those  antique  bard-inspired  Romans  sprang 
the  Romans  who  conquered  the  world.  But 
these  Romans  had  no  bards,  only  effeminate 
poetasters  —  bad  poets  —  to  amuse  them,  and 
stupid  laborious  triflers  called  philosophers  to 
instruct  them.  Moreover,  the  base  subject  Italian 
population  gained  upon  them  and  corrupted  them. 
At  last  their  mighty  Empire,  sapped  and  under- 
mined at  many  points,  tottered  to  its  fall.  In  vain 
wise  Roman  generals  enrolled  legion  after  legion 
of  the  free  warriors  of  the  North.  No  help  from 
without  could  arrest  the  decay  which  was  in  its 
heart  and  brain. 

About  this  time  Roman  writers,  like  complaining 
sick  people,  began  to  write  a  great  deal  about  the 
iniquity  and  cruelty  of  a  barbarous  nation  called 
the  Scots.    But  the  Scots,  you  know  now,  were  the 
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Irish.  It  was  the  children  of  the  Red  Branch 
heroes,  and  the  children  of  Finn's  brave  warriors 
and  hunters,  about  whose  dealings  with  their 
Empire  these  degenerate  Romans  were  complain- 
ing so  loudly.  So  when  you  see  in  books  of 
history,  expressions  which  are  only  echoes  of 
those  weak  lamentations,  you  will  know  what  to 
think  of  them. 

Here  in  this  north-west  corner  of  Europe  the 
Empire  was  attacked,  broken,  and  scattered  by  the 
brave  and  sturdy  Saxons  from  the  East,  by  the 
Picts  and  Irish  of  Caledonia  from  the  North,  and 
by  the  Irish  of  Ireland  from  the  West.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  Ireland.  For  the  great  fighting  races 
of  the  island  a  career  was  now  opened  both  more 
noble  and  more  profitable  than  that  of  contending 
with  each  other  for  glory  or  for  mastery.  The  God 
of  Battles  whose  eyes  know  not  slumber  nor  sleep, 
whose  just  wrath  no  nation  or  Empire  can  escape, 
then,  now,  and  for  ever,  gave  over  those  rich  and 
populous  lands  of  Britain  and  Gaul  to  the  Irish  for 
a  prey.  They  went  forth  from  Ireland  like  eagles  : 
the  Romans  and  their  slave  populations  cowered 
beneath  them  like  partridges  or  hares,  went  out 
empty  and  came  back  full,  laden  with  the  rich 
rewards  of  their  temerity  and  valour.  At  this 
time  several  Irish  commanders  gained  great  fame 
and  great  power  and  plunder  by  their  foreign  wars. 
The  best  and  most  famous  of  them  flourished  about 
the  year  400  A.D.     First  he  subdued  all  his  Irish 
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rivals,  then  he  took  the  Ard-Riship,  High  kingship 
of  the  Irish  colony  in  North  Britain,  finally  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Picts,  so  making  himself  the 
captain  of  a  great  confederacy  of  war-like  tribes, 
and  indeed  a  sort  of  Imperator  or  Emperor,  in 
these  north-western  regions.  Nine  kings  in  hand- 
fetters  ever  accompanied  him  as  hostages  for  the 
fidelity  of  these  their  nations,  that  is  to  say  the 
Irish  of  Ireland,  the  Dalriadic  Irish  of  Caledonia 
and  the  nation  of  the  Picts.  His  name  was  Nial 
which  signifies  "  noble  warrior,"  and  his  surname 
"  of  the  nine  hostages." 

Nial  was  the  youngest  of  half  a  dozen  brothers, 
all  brave  and  warlike  youths.  His  father,  who  was 
also  King  of  Ireland,  wished  to  find  out  which  of 
them  was  the  best  and  ought  to  be  his  successor. 
He  set  fire  to  his  chief-smith's  forge,  and  bade  the 
boys  run  in  and  save  the  smith's  property.  They 
did  so,  and  came  running  out  through  the  flames 
and  smoke,  one  with  the  bellows,  another  with 
the  tongs,  others  bearing  other  light  and  portable 
things ;  but  Nial  the  youngest  came  out  deliber- 
ately bearing  on  his  broad  and  strong  shoulders 
the  ponderous  anvil.  "  Nial  shall  succeed  me," 
said  the  king.  When  his  subject  kings  rebelled, 
it  was  Nial  who  ever  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war. 
He  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  big  and  strong  and 
like  most  of  his  race  had  yellow  hair.  Here  are 
two  stray  verses  of  bardic  song  concerning  this 
illustrious  person,  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 
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"A  challenge  of  battle  between  Core  *  and  Nial, 
Whether  near  or  far  distant, 
Fierce  the  tramp  on  every  shore 
Of  Nial,  the  son  of  Eocha  Moymodoan. 

"  When  we  used  to  go  with  Nial  upon  his  hostings 
As  yellow  as  the  flowering  Sovarchey? 
Brighter  than  gold  from  the  refiner's  crucible 
Were  the  locks  that  adorned  the  head  of  my  hero." 

Nial  was  slain  on  the  Loire  in  Gaul  by  an  arrow 
shot  at  him  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Dathi,  the  last 
unbaptised  king  of  Ireland.  He  carried  on  his 
uncle's  work.  He  was  slain  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
while  engaged  in  one  of  his  predatory  excursions 
on  the  continent,  while  crossing  the  Alps  for  the 
invasion  of  Italy,  according  to  the  bards.  The 
officer  who  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the 
army  was  Tomalta  the  Vehement.  He  fought 
twelve  battles  on  his  way  home  from  the  place 
where  Dathi  was  slain.  Tomalta  brought  Dathi's 
body  with  him.  It  was  buried  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Shannon  in  a  great  mound.  His  warriors 
set  up  a  tall  pillar  over  the  mound  and  held  funeral 
games  around  it. 

XA  Southern  Irish  King,  who  was  foolish  enough  to  dare  the 
Ard-Ri.  Wars  at  this  time  were  of  the  nature  of  duels.  The 
place  and  time  were  arranged  and  the  battle  fought. 

2  The  St  John's  Wort. 
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PATRICK   SON    OF  CALPURN. 

Once  when  Nial's  people  were  plundering  Gaul, 
they  lighted  on  a  handsome  unprotected  villa,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  city.  Here  they  took 
captive  a  bright-faced  boy  and  two  girls,  his 
sisters.  All  three  were  children  of  a  Brito-Roman 
officer  or  magistrate,  who  held  a  command  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde.  A 
little  fragment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  like  a  patch 
of  snow,  still  remained  in  this  place,  surviving,  no 
doubt,  because  it  consented  to  pay  tribute  to  Nial 
or  to  one  of  Nial's  sub-kings  in  those  parts.  The 
children  were  at  the  time  on  a  visit  with  rela- 
tions in  Gaul.  Their  father  was  here  too.  He 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  adjoining  city  at  the 
time  when  Nial's  men  made  this  important  seizure. 
I  say  important,  for  the  bright-faced  boy  was 
Patrick,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gael. 

The  plunderers,  according  to  the  custom  of  all 
these  northern  nations,  resolved  to  sell  the  children 
as  slaves.  They  sold  Patrick  to  a  chieftain  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  his  sisters  they  sold  in  the 
county  of  Louth.  Patrick  was  now  charged  with 
the  duty  of  feeding  the  swine  of  his  master.  In 
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the  morning  he  drove  them  into  the  woods  to  eat 
beech-nuts,  and  mast  and  grub  in  the  ground 
there  for  pig-nuts  and  other  roots.  In  the  even- 
ing he  winded  his  horn  to  collect  them  out  of  the 
wide  forest.  When  he  reached  his  master's  dun, 
he  penned  them,  and  then  came  into  the  chief's 
great  hall  for  his  supper.  Here,  every  night,  the 
new  slave  was  served  like  the  rest,  with  a  good  hot 
supper.  Probably  he  wore  a  collar  round  his  neck, 
with  his  master's  name  or  mark  upon  it,  like  Gurth 
in  the  famous  story.  At  first,  no  doubt,  he  was 
very  miserable,  for  he  had  been  taken  from  riches, 
ease,  and  luxury,  and  had  to  live  like  one  of  his 
father's  slaves  at  home  ;  he  was  taken  from  friends 
and  relations,  parents  and  sisters,  and  flung  amongst 
strange  people.  Their  language  was  probably  not 
strange  to  him  ;  he  must  have  learned  it  when  he 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  Though  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  Roman,  and  looked  down  on  the 
Dal-Riadic  Irish,  he  knew  the  Roman  language 
very  ill.  His  new  life  as  a  slave  was  very  new 
and  strange  to  him,  but  it  was  a  good  discipline 
nevertheless.  It  taught  him  to  feel  for  slaves,  and 
for  humble  people,  whom  a  rich  and  high-born 
youth  is  sure  to  despise.  But  the  boy  Patrick  was 
young  and  strong,  and  God,  as  the  saying  runs, 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  He  was 
young  and  strong,  and  also  a  boy  full  of  fire  and 
animation.  He  was  warm-hearted  and  affectionate 
besides.  Many  a  poor  Irish  emigrant  has  felt  as 
unhappy  as  he,  yet  has  righted  himself  ere  long, 
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and  found  his  new  life  and  associates  dear  to  him. 
The  king,  his  master,  was  kind  to  him.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  boy  was  treated  with 
any  harshness.  This  king's  name  was  Miliuc.  Of 
him,  we  only  know  that  Patrick  was  his  slave,  and 
that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  old  gods,  a  re- 
solute worshipper  of  idols.  Patrick  seems  to  have 
remembered  him  with  affection  and  regard. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  boy  began  to  think  seri- 
ously about  religion.  As  he  lay  alone  through  the 
long  days,  outstretched  in  the  silent  galleries  of  the 
forest,  under  the  roof  of  whispering  leaves,  thought 
came  and  went,  of  life  and  death,  and  the  life 
after  death,  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  behaviour 
which  would  please  them.  Very  earnestly  he  now 
prayed.  The  idolatry  which  was  practised  on  all 
sides,  and  especially  in  the  house  of  his  super- 
stitious master,  compelled  his  thoughts  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  his  own  faith.  About 
that  faith  he  had  to  keep  silent,  so  in  his 
soul,  on  account  of  his  silence,  it  had  a  double 
power.  When  he  waked  in  the  night  he  used  to 
go  out  into  the  darkness  to  pray,  that  the  pagans 
might  not  hear  him.  This  he  did,  even  in  snow 
and  frost,  kneeling  in  the  cold  snow  and  praying, 
for  his  heart  was  hot  within  him.  In  the  king's 
hall  at  night,  he  heard  much  conversation  about 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  kings,  also  of  the  relations  of  the  kings  with 
the  Druids  and  with  the  great  and  powerful  bardic 
class.      He   learned   a  great   deal  of  knowledge, 
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which  was  useful  to  him  afterwards,  and  kept  a 
guard  upon  his  tongue,  for  he  was  very  wise  and 
circumspect.  What  he  learned  he  stored  up  in  his 
mind.  From  the  house  of  Miliuc,  he  seems  to 
have  been  sold  into  the  west  of  Ireland,  to  a  chief 
who  dwelt  at  a  place  called  Focluti,  now  Killala 
Co.  Mayo.  Here  he  made  new  friends,  and  talked 
with  them  about  religion.  Paganism  was  not  so 
fanatical  in  this  place. 

After  many  years  he  had  a  dream  in  which  he 
saw  a  man  come  to  him  and  bid  him  go  home. 
The  man  in  the  dream  was  called  Victoricus.  He 
ran  away  from  his  master,  and  travelled  two  hun- 
dred miles  before  he  came  to  the  port  which  had 
been  indicated  by  the  man.  From  this  port  he 
sailed  for  the  Continent. 

Of  his  history  now  for  many  years  we  know 
little.  But  long  afterwards,  when  he  was  now 
well  advanced  in  life,  his  thoughts  reverted  affec- 
tionately to  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  Then  he  had 
another  dream.  The  same  man  seemed  to  come 
to  him  with  a  letter  out  of  Ireland,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  heard  the  young  men,  his  ancient 
friends  who  lived  at  Focluti,  call  out  to  him  and 
cry, 

"  Come  back  to  us,  O  holy  youth,  and  walk 
amongst  us  as  you  used  to  do." 

He  now  determined  to  come  to  Ireland  openly 
and  boldly,  and  preach  to  the  people.  He  had 
powerful  friends  somewhere  in  Britain  or  on  the 
Continent,  for  he  came  to  Ireland  with  followers, 
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and  well  provided  with  money.  He  was  a  man  of 
note  from  his  first  appearance  in  Ireland,  and  worked 
a  mighty  revolution  there. 

The  fact  was  that  Ireland  now  for  a  long  time 
had  been  undergoing  a  Christianizing  process.  All 
sorts  of  Christian  influences  had  been  stealing  into 
the  country  for  centuries  ;  thousands,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Christian  slaves,  for  one  item,  many  of 
them  cultivated  and  refined,  and  many  beautiful 
Christian  maidens,  who  soon  took  captive  the  hearts 
of  their  fierce  captors.  The  Pagan  religion  had  been 
sapped  and  undermined.  It  had  grown  hollow,  and 
heartless,  and  formal.  It  was  now  no  longer  the 
ardent  worship  of  the  gods,  but  the  vain  and  cere- 
monial worship  of  wooden  idols.  As  such  it  was  a 
part  of  the  social  and  political  system.  It  was,  of 
course,  upheld  by  the  Druids,  to  whom  it  was  a 
business  and  a  profession,  but  the  kings  did  not 
believe  much  in  the  idols,  and  they  were  jealous  of 
the  great  power  of  the  Druids. 

Shortly  after  the  coming  of  Patrick,  and  owing 
to  a  strong  impulse  proceeding  from  him,  a  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  the  Christians  and  the  Christianized 
chiefs  rose  against  the  Druids.  At  one  of  the  great 
conventions  in  Tara  the  storm  broke  loose,  Patrick 
and  the  Christians  triumphed,  and  the  Druids  were 
slaughtered.  In  one  day  Paganism  fell  from  its 
high  place.  The  whole  system  was  decayed  and 
went  down  at  a  single  blow.  In  this  revolution 
Miliuc  fell.  His  dun  was  burned  over  him  and  he 
perished  there  in  the  midst  of  his  idols.     Patrick 
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in  the  new  order  of  things,  became  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  Ireland  after  the  Ard-Ri,  and  used  his 
great  authority  with  wisdom  and  circumspection. 
He  was  a  truly  great  as  well  as  good  man,  and  as 
for  his  intellect,  his  whole  mental  power  and  force, 
if  we  had  nothing  else  to  guide  us  to  an  opinion 
but  his  glorious  Hymn,  the  noblest  ever  made  since 
the  time  of  the  men  who  made  the  Psalms,  we  would 
be  justified  in  believing  that  this  man,  Patrick  the 
Briton,  was  one  of  the  master  minds  of  all  ages. 
He  guided  wisely  the  revolution  which  he  brought 
about,  and  nursed  skilfully  the  infant  Christian 
Church  of  Ireland.  He  was  not  learned  in  books, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  book,  the  Bible, 
which  he  studied  deeply,  and  knew  well.  But  he 
understood  men,  he  understood  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  people.  His  mind  was  great  and  strong,  and 
when  he  faced  kings  and  stood  up  to  speak  in  the 
great  conventions,  his  presence  must  have  been  very 
imposing  and  authoritative.  Nor  was  he  a  meek 
man  at  all,  but  proud  rather  in  a  noble  way,  and 
liable  to  be  carried  away  by  great  storms  of  anger. 
We  are  told  indeed  that  "  he  cherished  the  sons  of 
life,"  but  also  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  "  exter- 
minate the  sons  of  death,"  or  those  whom  he 
believed  to  be  such,  for  he  was  filled  with  a 
flaming  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  that  cause 
presented  itself  to  his  mind.  But  he  never  forgot 
his  prudence  or  what  he  knew  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  So  we  find  him  taking  into 
his  service  the  "  sons  of  kings  "  and  their  warriors 
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to  protect  him  in  dangerous  places,  and  even  some- 
times paying  Pagan  judges,  in  order  that  they  should 
not  in  their  decisions  lean  hardly  against  his  infant 
Churches.  Addressing  one  of  these  Churches  he 
tells  them  frankly  that  on  their  behalf,  and  in  this 
way,  he  had  paid  the  value  of  eighteen  men.  This 
was  bribing,  no  doubt,  and  whether  right  or  wrong 
is  a  question  I  would  leave  to  the  casuists,  but  for 
the  fact  that  I  seem  to  see  here  the  little  rift  within 
the  lute,  which  in  the  end  destroyed  the  music  of 
Irish  Christianity,  a  lack  of  straightforward,  bold, 
and  honest  dealing,  which  afterwards  became  a 
notorious  vice,  so  that  many  of  our  great  saints 
were  also  great  liars,  and  fell  under  the  just  scorn 
and  contempt  of  those  who  had  no  religion  at  all 
but  simply  preserved  the  old  instinctive  Pagan 
abhorrence  of  falsehood  and  double-dealing. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   SOLITARIES. 

Patrick  was  no  recluse.     He  lived  and  moved 
about  familiarly  in  that  half- Pagan,  half-Christian 
Irish  world,  forming  all  manner  of  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  kings,  the  great  men,  and  the  people. 
But  when  he  died  Irish  Christianity  took  a  new 
form.     Now  monasteries  began  to  abound,  and  all 
the  most  fervent  young  Christian  men  despised 
that  Irish  world,  secluded  themselves  from  it,  lived 
in  solitude,  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  re- 
ligious thoughts  and  practices.     A  young  Christian 
enthusiast  would  go  off  by  himself,  build  a  little 
wicker-house  beside  a  running  stream,  cultivate  a 
little  patch  of  land  there,  live  upon  its  produce, 
and  devote   himself  altogether   to   bodily  labour 
and  to  religion.     He  drank  water  from  the  stream 
which  also  supplied  him  with  cresses  to  eat  with 
his  oat-cake  or  coarse  barley-bread.     Sometimes, 
like  the  holy  Ere,  one  of  Patrick's  pupils  who  lived 
by  the  Boyne,  he  kept  a  flock  of  geese,  and  found 
half  a  goose-egg   sufficient    food   for  twenty-four 
hours.     He  would  lie  long  hours  in  the  cold  water 
to  cool  his  heated  imagination  and  bring  down  his 
bodily  desires.     Beside  his  dwelling-house  he  built 
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another  little  thatched  cage  as  an  oratory.  Here 
he  set  up  his  altar  and  lit  his  candles ;  here  he 
used  to  pray  and  ring  his  little  bell  while  he 
prayed.  These  recluses  attached  some  mysterious 
meaning  to  the  sound  of  the  bell.  As  the  Pagan 
kings  or  warriors  passed  by  at  night  they  saw  the 
gleaming  of  the  candles,  heard  the  mysterious 
ringing  of  the  bell,  and  the  voice  of  the  lonely 
monk  raised  in  prayer  or  swelling  with  passionate 
notes  as  he  sang  his  hymns  and  canticles.  Then 
they  muttered  their  own  spells  and  incantations 
and  rode  swiftly  away.  They  believed  that  these 
men  were  Druids  and  enchanters  of  a  new  and 
more  powerful  order.  The  Druids  whom  they 
knew  were  worldly  men,  proud  and  arrogant, 
loving  feasts  and  assemblies,  and  all  manner  of 
good  things  and  fine  clothes,  and  the  awe  and 
respect  of  the  people.  But  these  new  Druids, 
dressed  in  a  single  coarse  garment,  who  shaved 
off  their  hair,  and  so  made  themselves  ugly,  who 
drank  only  water,  and  ate  only  goose-eggs  and 
water-cresses  and  coarse  bread,  and  shrank  from 
the  gaze  of  the  world,  had  already  achieved  what 
to  the  simple  Pagan  mind  was  a  great  miracle,  the 
conquest  of  all  natural  desires.  So  they  believed 
easily  that  these  strange  recluses  could  exert  su- 
pernatural powers,  that  their  blessing  would  mean 
prosperity  to  those  whom  they  blessed,  and  their 
cursing  bring  about  awful  consequences  not  to  be 
described.  By  degrees  then  the  recluses,  although 
they  did  not  look  at  all  for  that  result,  began  to 
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exercise  a  great  power  over  the  minds  of  the 
simple  kings,  and  as  the  reputation  of  the  Druids 
and  the  respect  of  the  people  for  their  rites,  spells, 
and  magical  arts  grew  less  and  less,  so  the  influ- 
ence of  the  recluses  and  the  fear  of  them  grew 
more  and  more. 

In  the  meantime  the  poor  recluse  thinking  no- 
thing of  these  things,  thinking  only  of  his  immortal 
soul,  of  his  God,  and  of  his  Saviour,  pursued  his  own 
way  in  his  solitude.  He  often  made  friends  with 
the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  and  converted  them 
into  domestic  pets.  Ciaran  of  Saighar  so  tamed  a 
fox,  a  wolf,  a  wild  boar,  and  a  badger.  He  used  to 
call  them  his  monks  and  himself  the  abbot  of  that 
little  monastery.  Once  the  fox  committed  a  theft, 
Ciaran  put  him  under  a  penance  and  the  fox 
submitted  to  it  as  if  he  understood.  They  were 
fond  of  birds  too  and  tamed  them.  It  is  told  of 
Kevin  of  Glendalough  that  a  blackbird  laid  her 
eggs  in  his  hand  and  hatched  her  young  brood 
there,  which  of  course  is  only  an  exaggerated  way 
of  saying  that  he  had  blackbird  pets. 

Then  when  the  holiness  of  the  recluse  began  to 
be  spoken  about  and  when  visitors  became  aware 
of  his  piety  and  goodness,  another  young  Christian 
enthusiast  would  come  and  build  his  wicker  house 
near  to  that  of  the  recluse  and  become  his  pupil 
and  servant.  Then  there  would  come  another  and 
again  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  original  recluse 
became  the  head  and  Abbot  of  a  little  monastery 
about   which   the   cultivated   patches   grew   more 
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frequent.  Then  the  Abbot  would  feel  the  necessity 
of  sending  out  a  little  monastic  colony  and  the 
neighbouring  king  with  the  consent  of  his  chief- 
tains would  grant  him  a  piece  of  land  for  that 
purpose.  So  things  went  on  until  the  recluse  or 
his  successor  became  the  head  of  a  large  monastic 
fraternity  and  a  considerable  power  in  that  region, 
and  the  kings  in  self-defence  or  to  secure  their 
various  political  ends  were  obliged  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  Abbot,  or  Comarb,  which  was  the 
Irish  word.  Thus  all  over  Ireland  many  mere 
monks  whose  minds  were  set  seriously  only  on 
religious  thoughts,  found  themselves  unexpectedly 
a  great  power  in  the  land.  So  they  were  drawn 
into  politics  and  great  worldly  controversies  and 
their  conduct  in  that  new  and  strange  sphere  was 
far  from  wise  and  indeed  brought  about  for  Ireland 
a  great  calamity,  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  her 
national  calamities.  The  Comarbs  became  great 
politicians  and  by  no  means  prospered  in  that 
calling,  for  which,  owing  to  their  manner  of  life,  they 
were  unsuited  in  an  eminent  degree.  They  forgot 
the  divine  saying  "my  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  and  forgot  also  the  vulgar  proverb  which 
recommends  the  shoemaker  to  stick  to  his  last. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  OVERTHROW  OF   TARA. 

In    the   dim   twilight   of  the  beginning  of  Irish 
history,  one  of  the  first  things  that  we  see  clearly 
is   the   green   hill   of  Tara   crowned   with   many 
buildings  of  wicker  work,  or  jointed  timber,  with 
brightly  painted  gleaming  walls  under  their  thatch 
of  straw  or  rushes,  and  one  of  the  first  things  that 
we  understand  is  the  peculiar  and  great  meaning 
of  that  classic  hill  beside  the  darkly-flowing  waters 
of  the  Boyne.     From  of  old  it  was  a  sacred  hill, 
endeared  to  the  wild  and  warlike  nations  of  Ireland 
by  very  ancient  and  sacred  associations,  the  key  to 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  find.     Famous  kings 
and  warriors,  bards  and  druids,  were  buried  there, 
although  it  was  not  one  of  the  great  cemeteries  ; 
famous  women,  too,  amongst  them  Tea,  wife  of 
great  Heremon  son  of  Milesius.     Here,  no  doubt, 
were  temples  of  the  gods.     Here,  on  May-day  was 
kindled  the  sacred  fire  from  which  all  hearths  were 
lit.     Here  were  great  halls  as  splendid  with  col- 
oured drapery,  bright  bronze  and  pillars  of  carved 
red-yew  as  men  could  make  them,  halls  in  which 
the  kings  of  Tara  feasted  their  sub-kings.  Thronged 
assemblies  of  all  the  notables  were  held  here,  rude 
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Parliaments  of  the  kings  and  their  free-born  kins- 
men, and  of  bards,  historians,  and  druids.  Every 
Autumn,  as  Hallow  Eve  came  round,  a  vast  fair 
was  held  here  for  many  diverse  purposes,  for  the 
making  of  new  laws,  and  the  correction  of  old,  the 
recitations  of  poems,  for  barter  and  exchange  too, 
and  also  for  games,  horse-races,  chariot-races,  foot- 
races, and  many  forms  of  contest,  while  the  atmo- 
sphere of  religion  hallowed  all  the  place.  To  draw 
a  weapon  in  anger  here  was  death.  No  fine  or 
eric  was  accepted  for  that  wrong. 

By  degrees  the  king  of  Tara  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  high  King  of  Ireland,  the  king  over  all  others ; 
and  then  the  notion  began  to  prevail  that  all  other 
kings  should  not  only  respect,  but  obey  the  lord  of 
the  sacred  hill.  No  one  was  regarded  as  high  king 
who  was  not  king  of  Tara,  and  whoever  was  king 
of  Tara,  was  regarded  as  high  King  of  Ireland. 
The  little  wars  became  great  wars,  and  the  great 
wars  revolved  round  Tara.  In  the  reigns  of  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles,  of  his  son  Art  the  Solitary, 
and  of  his  grandson,  Cormac  the  Magnificent, 
these  notions  grew  and  prevailed  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Tara  made  another  great  step 
forward  when,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac's  son,  the 
powerful  and  warlike  fraternity  of  the  Fians  was 
challenged,  conquered,  and  exterminated  by  the 
king  of  Tara.  In  the  great  battle  of  Gabra 
Cormac's  son  Cairbre  of  the  Liffey  overthrew  the 
Fians  utterly.  Not  long  afterwards  Tara  gained 
again  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Red  Branch  and  the 
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consequent  burning  and  desolation  of  its  northern 
rival  Emain  Macha.  Finally  when  Nial  and  Dathi 
and  other  kings  of  Tara  were  leading  forth  the 
warlike  youth  of  Ireland  for  the  conquest  and 
plunder  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  fact  that  they 
held  such  high  military  commands,  often  for  a 
long  time,  caused  the  kings  of  the  sacred  mount  to 
become  more  and  more  powerful  at  home.  Finally, 
when  the  Christian  revolution  broke  the  power  of 
the  Druids,  the  immediate  effect  was  to  release  the 
Kings  of  Ireland,  that  is  to  say  the  Kings  of  Tara, 
from  a  rival  authority  which  must  have  greatly 
shackled  and  hampered  them  as  rulers  of  men. 
In  Tara  the  Ard-Ri  ruled  now  without  the  Ard- 
Druid.  So,  not  long  after  the  Christian  revolution 
we  perceive  in  Ireland  a  certain  condition  of  things 
which  proves  that  the  High  King  had  become  very 
powerful  indeed,  and  that  Ireland  was  fast  grow- 
ing to  be  a  nation.  In  primitive  countries  divided 
amongst  many  small  nations  and  their  kings  and 
in  which  there  was  much  war,  all  wrongs  and  crimes 
could  be  atoned  for  by  payments.  The  injurer 
secured  pardon  and  peace  by  paying  to  the  injured 
person  gold  or  slaves,  or  rich  garments,  cattle, 
or  weapons,  or,  as  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  his 
heroes,  even  brazen  pots,  tripods  as  Homer  poeti- 
cally calls  them.  During  the  stormy  times  of  the 
Heptarchy,  when  the  wise  and  valiant  Saxons,  little 
suspecting  that  that  would  be  the  issue  of  their 
fightings,  were  engaged  in  the  creation  of  their 
own  monarchy  but  had  not  yet  succeeded,  the  same 
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laws  or  customs  prevailed  in  Saxon  land.  It  was 
not  a  foolish  usage  at  all,  but  a  very  wise  one.  It 
prevented  blood  feuds,  prevented  families  and 
tribes  from  exterminating  each  other  by  pursuing 
private  vengeance  to  the  bitter  end.  Now  a  real 
king  governing  a  whole  people  would  not  suffer 
such  atonement  to  be  made  for  crime.  He  would 
not  consider  a  murder  justly  atoned  for  by  the 
payment  of  cows  or  swords.  As  supreme  king 
he  would  regard  all  crime  as  an  insult  and  wrong 
to  himself  and  to  the  majesty  of  his  office.  All 
over  Europe  when  the  kings  of  the  nations  came 
up  ascending  grandly  in  their  strength  and  glory 
and  power,  out  of  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
fraternal  wars,  they  put  down  the  system  of  the 
Eric,  or  wehrgeld  as  the  Saxons  called  it,  and  them- 
selves sternly  punished  transgressors.  But  kings 
had  to  be  very  strong  indeed  before  they  could 
do  this.  Now  in  Ireland  after  the  Christian  re- 
volution and  before  the  Comarbs  of  the  monasteries 
became  powerful,  while  they  were  yet  true  solitaries, 
we  find  crime,  no  matter  where  committed,  pun- 
ished by  the  King  of  Ireland  and  those  private 
atonements  of  crime  by  the  payment  of  cattle  and 
precious  things  put  down.  Crime  as  an  offence 
against  the  King's  peace  and  the  King's  Majesty, 
was  punished  by  him  and  could  not  be  atoned  for 
otherwise  without  his  distinct  permission.  This 
proves  that  the  King  of  Ireland,  that  is  to  say  the 
King  of  Tara,  was  now  not  a  mere  taker  of  tribute, 
but  a  true  king  and  ruler.      The  fact  is  most  re- 
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markable  and  interesting  because  at  this  time  over 
the  rest  of  the  north  of  Europe  erics  and  wehrgelds 
were  universally  accepted  as  atonements  for  wrong 
and  crime. 

In  the  seventh  century  there  ruled  in  Tara  a 
most  excellent  king  descended  straight  from 
Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  His  name  was 
Diarmid  or  Dermitius.  He,  like  his  predecessors, 
would  not  permit  eric  to  be  paid  for  crime,  but 
himself  punished  the  criminal. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Ireland  will  show  the 
counties   divided  into   small  parts  each   with   its 
own  name.     These   sub-divisions  of  the  counties 
are  the  baronies.     They  represent  the  kingdoms  of 
the   innumerable   ancient    kings.     Each    of  these 
kings     had     a    fortified    palace    surrounded    by 
palisaded  ramparts  and  ditches  filled  with  water, 
and  when  a  king  had  a  good  many  of  these  kings 
under  him,  of  course  his  palace  was  much  bigger, 
and    still     more     strongly    fortified,    with    large 
ramparts   and   deep  fosses.     So   all    Ireland   was 
dotted  over  with  the  strong  places  of  these  small 
kings,  and    consequently,  relying  on    these   great 
strengths,  the  small   kings    and  their   over  kings 
often   stood    stiffly   on    their    rights    against   the 
King  of  Ireland   and   defied    his   officers  and  lieu- 
tenants.      Seeing   this    King   Diarmid   formed    a 
wise  and  great  design.     He  determined  to  compel 
these  kings  to  pull  down  their  fortifications  which 
were   so   many  checks   and   barriers   to   the   free 
passage  of  his  justice  through  the  realm. 
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In  the  history  of  all  Europe  we  find  that  as 
soon  as  the  kings  of  the  nations  emerged,  each 
of  them  almost  in  exact  proportion  to  his  strength 
and  power,  compelled  his  great  nobles,  that  is  to 
say  his  sub-kings,  for  such  they  really  were,  to 
dismantle  their  fortifications  and  allow  his  justice 
to  pass  into  their  palaces  as  freely  as  into  the 
cabins  of  the  poor.  But  a  great  many  centuries 
passed  before  the  kings  of  Europe  were  strong 
enough  to  make  their  Earls,  Dukes,  and  Barons, 
pull  down  their  fortifications.  Several  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings  of  England  were  not  strong 
enough  for  that  feat.  Indeed,  generally  the 
European  kings  were  unable  to  dismantle  the 
fortifications  of  their  nobles,  until  the  cities,  grow- 
ing rich,  populous  and  powerful,  came  to  their 
assistance. 

Yet  in  the  seventh  century  the  king  of  Ireland 
King  Diarmid,  made  the  attempt  in  a  very  serious 
and  resolute  manner,  and  would  have  succeeded 
too  but  for  strong  opposition  proceeding  from  a 
very  unexpected  and  unlikely  quarter.  In  one 
of  his  parliaments  held  at  Tara  he  procured  the 
enactment  of  a  law  empowering  him  to  make 
this  change.  It  was  of  course  violently  resisted 
by  the  more  powerful  of  the  sub-kings,  but  the 
smaller  kings  and  the  people  in  general  saw 
that  the  law  was  good.  In  fine  the  law  was 
made  in  that  parliament,  and  King  Diarmid 
proceeded  to  execute  it. 

There  was  at  the   time   in    Connaught   a  king 
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who  held  many  small  kings  there  under  his  author- 
ity. He  was  a  very  good  king  in  his  way  and  the 
most  generous  and  munificent  Irish  king  of  whom 
there  is  any  record,  and  the  most  hospitable  man 
who  ever  appeared  in  Ireland.  His  name  was 
Guaire.  When  the  king's  officer  came  to  Guaire's 
palace  and  bade  him  take  down  his  ramparts 
and  fortifications  that  the  High  King's  spear, 
emblem  of  Ard-Regal  power  and  justice,  might 
pass  freely  in,  Guaire  not  only  refused  but  killed 
the  officer.  So  Guaire  in  spite  of  the  law  made 
at  Tara,  though  it  was  the  height  of  justice  and 
vitally  important  for  the  making  of  the  Irish 
nation,  went  into  rebellion  against  the  King  of 
Ireland  in  defence  of  his  fortifications.  Then 
King  Diarmid  summoned  his  warriors,  nor  did 
he  delay  to  collect  a  great  host,  but  with  his 
own  men  marched  westward  and  crossed  the 
Shannon  into  Connaught.  Many  Connaught 
chieftains  joined  him,  seeing  that  his  cause  was 
good.  So  the  King  of  Ireland  conquered  Guaire 
and  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom.  That 
victory  gave  Diarmid's  law  great  authority  and 
far  and  wide  the  kings  began  to  pull  down  their 
fortifications  that  the  High  King's  spear,  Ireland's 
spear,  might  pass  freely  through  and  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  their  palaces. 

Guaire  was  now  an  outlaw.  But  he  might 
return  at  any  moment,  and  being  extremely 
popular  owing  to  his  limitless  hospitality  and  also 
very   warlike,   might   raise    fresh    disturbances    in 
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Connaught,   Diarmid    was    naturally   anxious   to 
secure  the  person  of  the  bold  mutineer.     Guair6 
fled  first  into  Munster.     There  one  of  those  holy 
recluses   gave   him   shelter   and   sanctuary.      For 
the  recluses  had  become  so  much  respected  and 
feared  that  most   men   hesitated    about   invading 
their  sanctuaries,  even  to  pluck  thence  abandoned 
criminals.     But  Diarmid,  pursuing  a  great  policy 
of  State,  would  not  let   superstitious  fears  stand 
in   his    way.      He    insisted   on   the   surrender   of 
Guaire  "  I    am   but   a   poor   weak  solitary,"  said 
the  recluse  to  Guaire,  "  go  to  Ruadan  of  Lorrha. 
He  is  famous  and  powerful  and  moreover  a  very 
hard,  stiff,  stubborn  and  determined  man,  he  will 
hold   you    even    against    the    King    of    Ireland." 
Guaire"   went    to    Ruadan    of    Lorrha.       Neither 
would  Diarmid  tolerate   in    the  great  Ruadan  of 
Lorrha  the  right  to  defy  his  authority  and  with- 
hold  against   him    an    insurgent    vassal.       Then 
Guaire  fled  to  Britain.     But  Diarmid  had  State- 
relations   with   the    Princes    of  Wales,  and    even 
there    Guaire"    could    find    no    protection   against 
the   long  arms  of  the  King   of  Ireland.     Guaire 
returned  to  Ruadan  who  again  gave  him  sanct- 
uary.    King  Diarmid   again  denied  the  right  of 
Ruadan  of  Lorrha  or  of  any  Comarb  or  Solitary 
to  shield  an  insurgent  vassal,  and  openly  in  the 
face  of  all  Ireland  plucked  Guaire  out  of  Ruadan's 
hands,  and  led  him  in  fetters  to  Tara  as  a  State 
prisoner. 

This  Ruadan  of  Lorrha  was  no  doubt  in  his  own 
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sphere  a  pious  and  holy  person,  but  of  Ireland's 
secular  wants  and  necessities  he  knew  nothing  and 
probably  cared  nothing.     All  that  he  saw  was  that 
his  sanctuary  was  profaned,  and  that  his  right  to 
shelter  criminals,  fugitives  and  distressed  persons  in 
general,  was  trampled  under  foot  by  a  tyrant  king. 
He  was  a  strong,  bold,  stern  and  implacable  sort 
of  man,  and  in  his  wrath  determined  to  bring  even 
the  King  of  Ireland  to  his  knees,  and  to  vindicate 
his  own  right  to  give  sanctuary  to  whom  he  pleased. 
He   went   to    Brendan   of  Birr,   another    famous 
Comarb,  to  Molaise  in  the  islands  of  the  West,  to 
Kevin  at  Glendalough,  to  the  young  Columba  now 
commencing  his  famous  career.     In  short  he  drew 
all  the  Comarbs  great  and  small,  famous  or  not  so 
famous,  into  his  league.     In  fact,   this   bold  and 
determined  ecclesiastic  found  means  to  league  the 
Church  of  Ireland  against  the  King  of  Ireland  in 
defence  of  that  right  of  sanctuary  which  no  wise 
king  would  ever  permit  and  no  wise  subject  ever 
demand.     As  allies  and  abettors,  the  Comarbs  had 
of  course   all  the   great    sub-kings    and   all   the 
persons,  who  from  one  cause  or  another  were  dis- 
contented and  mutinous,  and  who,  with  or  without 
good    reason,   disliked   the   growing  authority   of 
Tara's  King.     As  the  spokesmen  of  a  great  multi- 
tude   of    mutineers,    the    Saints    demanded    the 
restoration  of  Guaire  to  Ruadan  of  Lorrha,  and 
also  for  the    Comarbs  of  monasteries   a  general 
right   of  sanctuary.     In  reply,  Diarmid   made  a 
very   noble,    kingly,  and    even    prophetic   speech. 
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He  explained  to  them  the  justice  of  his  cause.  He 
showed  them  how  necessary  to  Ireland  was  supreme 
royal  authority,  and  how  that  could  not  co-exist 
with  an  irresponsible  and  capriciously  exercised 
right  of  sanctuary.  He  predicted  the  great  evils, 
the  wars,  the  anarchy,  the  shedding  of  fraternal 
blood,  which  would  succeed  the  destruction  of  the 
King  of  Ireland's  power.  He  prophesied,  and  truly, 
the  invasion  of  their  own  rights  and  lands  by  the 
sub-kings  when  there  should  be  no  supreme  king 
to  control  them.  He  said  many  wise  and  kingly 
words  to  them,  but  all  in  vain.  The  Saints  would 
have  Guaire  out  of  his  hands,  and  also  unlimited 
right  of  sanctuary.  Diarmid  refused.  The  Saints 
fasted  against  him,  a  practise  which  was  supposed 
to  have  great  efficacy,  they  rang  their  bells  against 
him,  they  prayed  against  him  and  cursed  him. 
His  friends  fell  away,  all  the  poor  ignorant  people 
regarded  him  as  lost.  But  Diarmid  still  trusted  in 
his  soldiers,  and  especially  in  his  guards,  a  standing 
army  of  trained  men  called  "  the  Twelve  Pillars  of 
Tara."  But  the  Saints  fasted  against  the  army  too, 
rang  their  bells  against  them  and  cursed  them,  and 
the  army  too  fell  away.  Ruadan  of  Lorrha 
regarding,  and  rightly,  the  sacred  famous  and 
classic  hill  of  Tara  as  the  source  of  that  regal 
authority  which  he  desired  to  destroy,  went  round 
the  hill  ringing  his  bell,  cursing  it  and  cursing 
every  King  of  Ireland  who  should  ever  afterwards 
dare  to  dwell  there.  King  Diarmid  having  no 
recourse  left  sadly  submitted   and  surrendered  to 
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the   Saints.     The    Irish    monarchy   was   broken  ; 
Tara  overthrown  by  the  Saints. 

"  The  harp  that  once  in  Tara's  halls, 
The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 
As  if  that  soul  were  fled." 

Every  one  knows  these  lines,  but  every  one  does 
not  know  who  tore  the  strings  of  that  harp  and 
stilled  the  noble  music.  Every  one  knows  that 
Tara  is  desolate,  but  few  by  whom,  why,  when, 
and  how  that  desolation  was  accomplished.  The 
feat  performed  by  Ruadan  and  "  The  Twelve 
Apostles  of  Ireland,"  was  much  celebrated  by  the 
monks.     How  different  it  looks  to-day  ! 

But  King  Diarmid  had  not  yet  suffered  all  that 
he  was  destined  to  endure  from  the  Saints.  One 
year  with  a  sorely  diminished  and  fading  authority 
he  was  presiding  according  to  his  duty,  over  the 
great  annual  fair  of  Tailteen.  It  was  somewhat 
like  the  annual  convention  of  Tara,  only  more  con- 
cerned with  horse-races  and  all  manner  of  contests 
and  amusements.  The  King  and  his  men  kept 
the  fair.  It  was  death  to  draw  a  weapon  there 
or  even  to  injure  anyone  going  to  or  coming  from 
the  fair.  On  this  occasion  an  irascible  young  man 
drew  his  weapon  and  killed  another.  He  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  celebrated  Columba.  Columbathought 
that  his  own  sacred  person  was  as  good  as  any 
monastery,  that  wherever  he  chose  to  stand,  it  was 
Sanctuary  and  a  holy  place.     But  the  King  thought 
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not  and  caused  the  young  man  to  suffer  the  usual 
and  righteous  penalty  for  homicide  committed  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  peaceful  assembly  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Ireland.  Columba  vowed 
vengeance  and  withdrew. 

Again,  Columba  had  a  controversy  with  another 
Saint  about  the  ownership  of  a  book.  The  two 
disputants  referred  the  case  to  the  decision  of  the 
King  Diarmid,  who  made  a  perfectly  just  award 
against  Columba. 

Columba,  though  a  saint,  was  still  a  young  man, 
very  proud,  passionate,  and  arrogant.  He  was 
also  very  high  born,  and  had  the  strongest  kings 
of  Ulster  for  his  kinsmen.  These  now  he  stirred 
up  in  rebellion,  and  as  the  monarchy  was  already 
half  broken  by  Ruadan  of  Lorrha  and  his  "  twelve 
apostles  "  they  succeeded  in  beating  him. 

After  this  Columba  had  the  grace  to  be  sorry 
for  his  bad  passions,  and  the  ruin  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  his  native  land.  He  sailed  away  to 
Scotland,  where  he  became  the  apostle  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  the  founder  of  the  famous  monastery 
of  Iona,  and  grew  to  be  a  very  great  name  indeed. 

When  Diarmid,  after  all  these  events,  was 
murdered  by  a  bad  chief  called  Hugh  Duff,  or 
Black  Hugh,  Columba  cursed  Hugh  Duff.  All 
these  saints,  I  observe,  were  awful  at  cursing, 
cursed  on  small  occasions  as  well  as  great.  If  a 
man  looked  crooked  at  them  they  cursed  him. 

With  Diarmid  the  history  of  the  Irish  Monarchy 
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loses  its  interest.  Since  the  day  that  Ruadan  and 
his  twelve  apostles  went  round  Tara  cursing  it  and 
ringing  their  bells,  no  king  after  Diarmid  had  the 
pluck  to  live  there  and  the  monarchy  disjoined 
from  Tara  swiftly  decayed.  But  the  monasteries  ; 
the  monasteries  sprang  up  almost  everywhere,  and 
indeed,  it  is  a  cause  of  amazement  how  the  poor 
country  was  able  to  support  such  crowds  of  monks 
as  flourished  in  these  centuries,  the  seventh,  the 
eighth,  and  the  ninth.  Vast  numbers  of  students, 
Irish  and  foreign,  congregated  to  the  more  famous 
of  these  monasteries,  such  as  Bangor,  Clonard,  and 
Clonmacnoise.  They  came  from  all  parts  at- 
tracted by  their  fame.  Many  Saxon  boys  and 
young  men,  sons  of  the  Saxon  nobles,  came  and 
were  very  hospitably  entertained.  The  monks 
charged  them  nothing  for  tuition  or  maintenance, 
and  even  gave  them  freely  the  necessary  books. 
So  says  the  venerable  Bede,  which  was  true,  no 
doubt,  in  many  instances,  but  it  is  incredible  that 
the  Saxon  kings  and  nobles  did  not  send  rich 
presents  to  such  hospitable  seats  of  learning.  The 
buildings  being  all  of  timber — even  the  churches 
were  of  timber — have  of  course  long  since  dis- 
appeared. On  the  site  of  the  most  famous  monas- 
teries where  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as 
three  thousand  students,  the  visitor  will  now  find 
only  the  remains  of  one  or  two  little  stone  churches 
and  perhaps  the  pediment  of  a  round  tower,  and 
these  built  long  after  the  glory  of  the  monastic 
period  had  passed  away.     Each  student  reared  for 
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himself  a  little  wicker  shealing,  ramming  moss 
between  the  twigs  and  staunching  all  with  clay. 
He  set  up  his  roof  tree  and  thatched  the  roof. 
The  son  of  the  king  of  Northumberland  lived  in 
such  a  little  wicker  hut  while  he  abode  here 
searching  for  wisdom,  which  one  hopes  he  found. 
He  learned  at  all  events  how  to  make  pretty- 
poems  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  one  of  which  may- 
still  be  read.  The  students  were  taught  the 
Scriptures  with,  no  doubt,  a  copious  monastic  in- 
terpretation, were  taught  to  read  Latin  authors 
and  Greek.  The  Irish  monasteries  at  this  date 
excelled  too  in  penmanship,  so  that  skilful  scribes 
and  illuminators  of  manuscripts  were  held  in  very 
high  honour.  The  Book  of  Kells  which  visitors 
may  see  to-day  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was 
their  most  wonderful  work  in  this  sphere  of  in- 
dustry, and  is  certainly  an  appalling  monument  of 
misdirected  labour  and  too  ingenious  toil.  The 
monks  too,  like  Dunstan  of  Glastonbury,  worked 
in  metals  and  with  great  skill.  We  are  not  told 
that  like  him  they  ever  took  the  devil  by  the 
nose  with  their  tongs,  but  this  labour  like  others 
helped  to  banish  evil  thoughts,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  meaning  of  that  quaint  old  Saxon  story. 
Where  there  were  so  many  eager  and  ardent  minds 
at  work,  new  thoughts  on  many  subjects  were 
likely  to  be  struck  out.  Even  in  astronomy  the 
Irish  made  good  guesses.  I  have  myself  seen  an 
old  Irish  manuscript  in  which  it  is  maintained  by 
the  writer,  who  gives  sound  reasons  too,  that  the 
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sun  is  bigger  than  the  earth.  Again,  the  Irishman 
Vergil,  when  he  appeared  on  the  Continent, 
strongly  asseverated  that  the  world  was  round  and 
had  inhabitants  on  the  other  side.  This  bold 
asseveration  seems  to  have  caused  a  great  scandal 
in  Europe. 

Great  numbers  of  Irish  missionaries  and  scholars 
now  began  to  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  name  of  Ireland  became  very  celebrated 
for  learning  and  religion,  and  the perfervidum  ingen- 
ium  Scotorum,  the  very  fervent  genius  of  the  Irish, 
began  to  pass  into  current  literature  as  a  phrase. 
Meantime,  there  was  not  so  much  war  in  Ireland  as 
one  might  have  expected,  seeing  how  it  was  all 
divided  into  little  kingdoms  with  no  master  hand 
presiding  over  the  whole.  The  Comarbs  of  the 
monasteries  laboured  incessantly  to  secure  peace, 
and  to  a  great  extent  succeeded.  There  was  a 
considerable  population  and  considerable  wealth. 
The  monasteries  on  their  side  became  extremely 
rich,  and  very  well  worth  plundering.  No  one 
however,  in  Ireland,  as  yet  dared  to  raise  a  hand 
against  a  monastery.  The  Comarbs  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  kings  in  all  assemblies.  Their 
termons  or  monastic  lands  stretched  far  and  wide. 
Their  power,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  was  very 
great.  Each  haughty  Comarb  was  invested  with 
something  of  the  supernatural  attributes  of  the 
founder  of  the  monastery,  and  as  for  those 
founders,  they  became  as  gods  .in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  quite  as  terrible  as  were  Lu  Lam-fada, 
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the  Mor-Reega,  and  the  Dagda  in  the  time  of  the 
Druids.  Thus  the  founders,  Ciaran,  Kevin,  Col- 
umba,  Bridget,  and  many  others,  descended  visibly 
into  the  battles  of  men,  and  gave  or  withheld 
victory.  They  were  the  Tuatha  De  Danan  of  a 
new  and  astonishing  time  when  Irish  Christianity 
became  only  a  degraded  form  of  Paganism  with 
saints  for  its  gods.  The  Comarbs  seemed  to  have 
it  all  their  own  way — not  a  dog  barked  against 
them.  But  the  avenger  was  coming,  nevertheless, 
as  though  some  just  and  terrible  power  had 
whistled  for  him,  as  long  ago,  according  to  the 
prophet,  God  whistled  for  the  Medes.  Far  away 
in  cold  northern  lands  a  nation  was  being  prepared, 
which  in  due  time  would  shake  terribly,  plunder 
and  ransack,  and  turn  upside  down  this  monastic 
Ireland  ;  and  her  god-Saints,  whom  she  worshipped, 
would  not  be  able  to  save  her.  The  children  of 
Woden,  the  Ragnars  and  Olafs,  the  Ivars  and 
Harolds,  were  coming,  and  there  was  a  black  day 
ahead  for  the  poor  monks  and  for  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

The  people  of  Ireland  were,  in  the  meantime, 
only  half-Christians,  even  outwardly.  The  mona- 
steries, meant  for  recluses  and  students,  did  not 
teach  the  people.  There  were  no  men  who  went 
about  amongst  the  people  teaching  them  the  law 
of  Christ  and  his  words,  preaching  to  them  and 
instructing  them.  Yet  the  people  were  not  without 
instructors.  There  were  men  who  went  about  dili- 
gently instructing  them,  but  they  were  not  monks 
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or  clergymen,  they  were  bards.  These  men,  with 
the  ancient  songs  and  stories,  kept  alive  all  the  old 
traditions  of  Pagan  heroism,  kept  alive  the  remem- 
brance and  the  practice  of  the  grand  old  Pagan 
virtues  of  simple  truth,  courage,  hospitality,  mag- 
nanimity, and  of  heroic  friendship  and  affection. 
They  did  more  than  this,  they  pointed  the  finger 
of  ridicule  at  the  Comarbs,  and  at  the  whole  bell- 
ringing  fraternity,  and  the  people  laughed ;  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  their  physical  weakness  and  their 
fastings,  their  double-dealing,  their  quibblings  and 
general  untruthfulness  and  unreliableness,  and  the 
people  despised  them  while  they  feared.  Through 
all  the  long  period  of  the  domination  of  the  mona- 
steries the  bards  kept  alive  the  old  secular  spirit, 
and  taught  the  people  to  look  at  things  and  men 
with  their  natural  eyes  and  not  through  the  stained 
glasses  of  the  monks.  We  have  still  a  great  deal 
of  this  anti-monastic  bardic  literature  ;  very  curious 
reading  it  is,  and  excites  many  reflections.  We 
have  also  the  literature  which  the  monks  them- 
selves wrote,  chiefly  the  Lives  of  the  founders  of 
monasteries,  and  they  fully  justify  that  fierce  on- 
slaught of  the  bards  and  their  clinging  to  the  old 
Pagan  traditions  of  the  land.  These  Lives  of  the 
Saints  are  hardly  religious  at  all.  They  are  written 
seemingly  with  the  object  of  proving  that  the 
Saints  were  terrible  Druids,  who  could  work  miracles 
whenever  they  pleased,  strike  men  dead  at  a  word, 
raise  up  nations  to  power  or  cast  them  down  into 
infamy   and    ruin.     The    innumerable    stories    in 
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which  they  celebrate  the  power  and  glory  of  their 
Saints,  though  often  clever,  show  that  monastic  in- 
tellect, in  spite  of  all  its  reading  of  old  books  pro- 
duced in  other  times  and  lands,  was  subsiding  into 
dotage.  The  Saints  themselves  were  no  doubt 
superior  men,  but  the  monastic  system,  which  they 
established  in  the  long  run,  perverted  the  under- 
standing of  men  who  lived  under  it.  Here  are 
some  examples  :  "  A  thief  stole  Patrick's  goat.  He 
denied  the  theft,  Patrick  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  the  goat  bleated  from  the  thief s  stomach." 
"  Patrick  and  his  followers  were  in  danger  from 
their  enemies.  He  turned  himself  and  them  into 
deer,  the  youngest,  Benignus,  into  a  fawn,  so  they 
escaped.  The  fawn  had  a  book-satchel  on  its 
shoulder."  "  At  Tara  a  Druid  dropped  poison 
unawares  into  Patrick's  cup  of  ale  ;  Patrick  signed 
the  cup  with  the  cross.  The  ale  became  ice.  He 
turned  the  cup  upside  down,  the  poison  dropped 
on  the  table.  He  crossed  it  again  ;  the  ale  became 
liquid  and  he  drank  it  off."  Probably  with  a 
smile. 

The  great  western  Saint,  Molaise,  sailing  from 
Rome  met  a  leper  on  the  high  seas.  The  leper  was 
sailing  along  joyfully  on  a  big  stone.  "Change 
places,"  said  Molaise.  The  leper  changed  places, 
and  Molaise  sailed  on  that  stone  till  he  came  to 
Arran.  Whoever  doubts  this  can  go  to  Arran  and 
see  the  stone. 

The  bards  said  that  the  monks  did  not  speak 
the  truth.      The  Lives  of  the  Saints  support  the 
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charge.  We  are  told  that  though  Adamnan  would 
not  himself  lie  he  kept  a  monk  to  lie  for  him. 
Ruadan  of  Lorrha  equivocated  to  his  king. 
Moling,  the  great  Saint  of  Leinster,  quibbled  and 
gained  his  point  by  ambiguous  words.  No,  simple 
truth,  honesty  and  plain  dealing — the  virtue  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  happiness  and  greatness  of  a 
nation — was  neither  admired  nor  taught  by  the 
monks.  It  was  taught,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
perpetually,  insistently,  by  the  bards.  Their  heroes 
did  not  quibble  or  equivocate  or  keep  men  to  lie 
for  them. 

The  Comarbs  and  their  monks  were  converting 
heaven  and  hell  into  a  laughing-stock.  With  them 
it  was  not  even  Peter  who  kept  the  keys  of  heaven. 
It  was  their  Saints.  The  Saints,  the  founders  of  the 
monasteries,  kept  the  gates  both  of  heaven  and  hell, 
and  sent  men  indifferently  to  one  or  the  other,  not 
according  to  their  deserts,  but  according  as  they 
had  treated  themselves,  the  Saints,  or  their 
monasteries  well  or  ill.  It  was  not  Christ  who 
would  judge  the  men  of  Ireland  at  the  last  day. 
It  was  the  Saints.  And  they  would  judge  them 
with  a  very  strict  eye  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
might  have  behaved  to  their  Comarbs  and  monas- 
teries. A  man  who  did  a  servile  office  to  a  Saint 
was  sure  of  heaven.  The  great  Columba  gave 
heaven  to  the  King  of  Ossory,  because  the  king  on 
a  certain  occasion  pulled  off  his  boots.  Adamnan 
threatened  to  send  Finnachta,  King  of  Ireland,  to 
hell  if  he  did  not  at  once  rise  from  the  chess-table 
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and  come  to  him.  Finnachta  came.  Though  we 
hear  a  great  deal  of  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
the  monasteries,  and  learned  no  doubt  the  monks 
were  in  the  literature  of  other  nations,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Hebrew,  they  did  not  themselves 
produce  a  single  good  book.  Their  only  literary 
achievement  of  an  original  character  was  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  lives  which  no  one  can  now 
read  without  a  pitying  smile.  Collectively  their 
greatest  feat  was  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
monarchy. 

Such  was  Ireland  when  the  Ragnars  and  Harolds, 
men  with  truth  in  their  hearts  and  strength  in 
the  hands,  the  fierce,  merciless,  and  destroying 
children  of  Thor  and  Woden,  first  cast  their  eyes 
upon  Ireland  and  noted  the  vast  wealth  laid  up  in 
her  monasteries.  They  did  not  fear  that  the  Saints 
could  send  them  to  hell. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  NORTHMEN. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  we  find  in  the 
Annals  one  appalling  entry,  Vastatio  omnium 
insularum.  "  The  devastation  of  all  the  islands." 
What  did  that  mean  ?  It  meant  that  the  children 
of  Thor  and  Woden  had  arrived  in  Irish  waters, 
that  they  were  slaying  the  monks,  burning  the 
monasteries,  and  bringing  away  into  the  north 
land  all  the  vast  treasures  accumulated  in  the  holy 
islands.  The  strongest  king  in  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  would  rather  die  than  touch  those  treasures. 
The  Norseman  bundled  them  into  his  leathern 
plunder  bags  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  and  with- 
out any  qualms.  He  did  not  fear  the  Saints.  In 
fact  the  Saints  could  not  hurt  him  at  all,  and  the 
poor  monks  had  placed  all  their  reliance  upon  the 
Saints.  The  sacred  bells  were  melted  into  brooches 
or  swords,  the  altars  stripped  of  their  beautiful 
candlesticks,  their  cups  and  goblets  and  jewels  of 
great  price.  The  beautiful  books,  such  triumphs 
of  caligraphy  and  illuminating  skill  !  books  really 
beautifully  written  and  adorned  with  bright  pictures 
of  the  Apostles  and  evangelists  were  burned  or 
"drowned" ;  the  monks,  and  even  the  poor  harmless 
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anchorites  and  water-cress  recluses,  were  slaughtered. 
So  were  the  nuns ;  but  the  young  nuns  who  were 
still  teachable,  and  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
termons  or  monastic  estates,  were  carried  away 
into  captivity  and  sold  as  slaves  in  the  market 
places  of  Drontheim  and  other  northern  towns. 

The  monks  of  Ireland  were  confounded.  They 
did  not  understand  how  those  potent  Saints  of  the 
islands,  Columba,  Molaise,  and  the  rest  of  those 
potent  insular  divinities,  did  not  come  to  the  salva- 
tion of  their  shrines.  Columba  ought  to  have  been 
a  match  for  whole  hosts  of  Pagans,  yet  Iona  had 
been  plundered.  They  began  to  fear  that  their 
own  Saints  would  not  be  able  to  protect  them. 
Now  unceasingly  from  hundreds  of  monasteries 
rose  to  heaven  the  mournful  litany,  "A  furore 
Northmannorum  libera  no s  Domini"  "From  the 
fury  of  the  Northmen  save  us,  O  Lord."  They 
prayed  to  the  living  God  now,  but  it  was  too 
late. 

Then  the  storm  fell  upon  Ireland.  The  monas- 
teries had  broken  the  monarchy.  They  had  now 
no  King  of  Ireland  to  protect  them.  They  had  no 
one  to  protect  them.  The  protection  of  the  Saints 
was  found  to  be  worth  nothing  just  at  the  time 
when  it  was  most  required.  The  hundred  or  two 
hundred  small  kings  could  not  combine  to  save 
the  country  even  if  they  were  inclined.  Moreover, 
many  of  them  were  only  too  glad  to  strike  a 
league  with  the  Northmen  and  plunder  the  rich 
monasteries  on  their  own  account,  the  spell  having 
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been  broken.  The  monks  had  achieved  the  deso- 
lation of  Tara,  and  now  the  desolation  of  the 
monasteries  at  the  hands  of  the  furious  and  im- 
placable Pagans  succeeded  as  the  consequence  and 
punishment  of  that  great  treason.  These  earlier 
Norsemen  appear  to  have  been  religious  enthu- 
siasts even  more  than  plunderers.  Their  object 
in  coming  to  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  as  much 
the  destruction  of  Christianity  as  any  carnal 
hankering  after  treasure  which  there  was  no  one 
to  defend.  When  they  found  some  famous  shrine 
which,  by  its  celebrity,  was  calculated  to  impress 
the  simple  minds  of  the  people ;  they  set  up 
there  the  statues  of  their  own  gods,  and  on  the 
high  altar  placed  a  Norse  priestess  to  deliver 
answers  and  oracles  after  the  manner  of  the  witch- 
women  of  the  north.  That  half-Pagan  Ireland 
which  the  monastic  Irish  Christians  had  left  un- 
taught now  rose  and  joined  them.  The  bardic 
class  generally  welcomed  them.  The  Norseman 
had  the  power  of  the  sea,  could  permit  or  stop 
trade,  and  so  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  he  had 
Ireland  under  his  control.  Ireland,  whose  very 
Christianity  was  half-Pagan,  either  rose  to  welcome 
or  did  not  earnestly  withstand  those  whole-hearted 
Pagans,  the  valiant,  upright,  truth-speaking  pirates 
of  the  Baltic. 

At  first  the  Norsemen  came  in  many  fleets,  each 
under  its  own  viking.  Then  one  strong  viking 
came  and  took  the  command  of  them  all,  con- 
quered Ireland  generally,  and  was  acknowledged 
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as  their  high  king  by  all  the  kings  of  Ireland.  He 
was  probably  the  famous  Ragnar  Lodbrog.  The 
Irish  called  him  Thorgils,  or  Servant  of  Thor,  and 
the  monks,  shuddering  as  they  wrote  the  dread 
name,  Latinized  it  as  Turgesius.  Ota,  the  wife  of 
Turgesius,  sat  on  the  high  altar  of  the  great  church 
at  Clonmacnoise  on  the  Shannon  and  there  pro- 
phesied. Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  that 
the  Saint-worship  of  the  Irish  was  sheer  idolatry, 
the  worship  of  empty  names,  for  under  that  high 
altar  lay  the  remains  of  the  Saint  who  was  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  all  Ireland, 
Ciaran,  son  of  the  carpenter.  Over  the  remains  of 
Patrick,  in  Armagh,  another  priestess  from  the 
Baltic  sat  too,  and  prophesied  to  the  people.  The 
old  order  was  broken,  and  men's  minds  began  to 
entertain  new  thoughts. 

There  was  yet  another  form  of  Irish  superstition 
which  in  one  day  the  Norsemen  dissipated.  All 
the  treasures  held  by  "  the  dead  hand  "  were  not 
held  by  the  dead  hands  of  the  Comarbs.  The  dead 
gods  and  heroes  held  much  of  it.  When  the 
Norseman  had  plundered  all  the  monasteries 
within  his  reach,  he  reaped  a  second  gold  harvest 
by  an  assault  upon  the  ancient  tombs.  Here  were 
treasures  which  even  the  Christian  revolution  and 
the  spiritual  dominations  of  the  Comarbs  had  suf- 
fered to  remain  untouched.  Ireland,  always  half- 
Pagan,  so  reverenced  and  feared  the  tombs  of  the 
mighty  Pagan  dead,  that  no  one  before  the  Norse- 
man   dared    touch    those   buried    treasures.       He, 
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cheerful,  careless  wight,  digged  his  way  into  the 
big  tombs  and  pleasantly  appropriated  all  the  gold 
and  silver  arms  and  armour  discoverable  there, 
leaving  almost  nothing  for  the  researches  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  save  stones  inscribed  with 
Oghams  or  secret  writings,  found  in  large  numbers  : 
now  the  theme  of  much  learned  disquisition. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   NORSEMEN. 

These  northern  pirates  were  bloody  men  ;  but 
with  their  great  barbaric  strength  they  had  great 
barbaric  virtues.  They  were  not  so  unlike  those 
elder  Irish  heroes  who  broke  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  whose  memory  was  still  preserved  by  the 
Irish  bards.  Their  courage  and  hardihood  have 
never  been  equalled.  They  had  no  fear  of  death, 
if  death  did  not  find  them  lying  ingloriously  in 
straw.  Every  viking  longed  to  die  in  battle  and 
go  to  Valhalla  to  Odin.  To  go  to  Odin,  that  was 
their  most  ardent  desire. 

Now  why  did  they  long  so  much  to  go  to  Odin  ? 
Nearly  everyone  will  answer  at  once  "because 
they  believed  that  they  would  feast  there  for  ever, 
singing  their  war-songs  and  drinking  mead  out  of 
the  skulls  of  their  enemies."  That  is  not  so.  The 
Norse  religion  was  far  deeper  and  nobler  than  this. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  they  said,  Odin 
and  Thor  and  the  rest  of  the  gods  had  conquered 
a  huge  brute  giant  of  the  dark  elder  times,  and  out 
of  his  body  built  up  the  beautiful  world,  making 
the  green  earth  and  the  sea,  the  sky  and  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  That  giant  was  primeval  chaos. 
76 
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Other  brute  powers,  too,  they  conquered  and  put 
to  divine    uses.      But   the   brute   powers,   though 
conquered,  were  immortal.     The  gods  could  only 
tread  them  down  into  hell  and  chain  them  there. 
Under  all  the  beautiful  world  these   powers    lay 
chained    and    struggling.      One     day    they    will 
break   loose   again.      Of  these   powers   the   most 
terrible  was  the  wolf,  Fenris,  now  chained  before 
the  cave  of  Knipha.     At  the  end  of  the  world, 
Fenris  will   break   his   chains  and   rush   forth   to 
rend  the  earth  and  sky.     In  that  great  day  there 
will  be  terrors  and  portents.     From  his  rainbow- 
bridge,  spanning  the  gulf  between  Valhalla   and 
hell,    the    blind     god     Heimdall    will    blow    the 
trump  of  doom  announcing  the  end  of  things,  and 
the  uprising  of  all  hell.     The  red  cock  upon  the 
roof   of    Valhalla   will    sound    his    shrill    clarion 
heard   through    the  universe.     Before  the  cave  of 
Knipha,   the   wolf  Fenris   will   bay   terribly ;    he 
will  rend  his  chains  and  rush  forth.     Then  Odin, 
armed  for  battle,  will  pass  out  from  Valhalla  to 
fight  the  wolf,  but  not  alone  or  attended  by  gods 
only.      His    children    slain   in   battle,   brave   men 
chosen  by  his  valkyrie,  the  immortal  maidens  the 
choosers,  all  the  heroes  of  the  north  will  go  forth 
with  him  to  assist  him  in  that  great  day.     There- 
fore the  Norseman  longed  inexpressibly  to  go  to 
Valhalla  to  Odin,  not  in  order  that  he  might  feast 
there   for   ever,  and  take   his   ease,  but   in    order 
that  he  might  help  Odin  against  the  wolf.     "  Let 
us  praise  famous  men  and   our  fathers  who  begat 
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us  "  ;  and  who  in  all  history  are  more  famous  than 
our  Norse  ancestors  ?  We,  the  Irish,  are  largely 
descended  from  these  men.  Their  blood  runs  in 
our  veins.  Within  our  souls  the  heroic  soul  of 
the  north  mysteriously  lives  and  works  for  ever. 
Many  of  our  best  thoughts  and  braver  purposes 
are  derived  in  obscure  ways  from  those  fierce 
Baltic  pirates.  It  is  not  right  or  wise  that  now, 
when  we  know  what  kind  of  men  they  were,  essen- 
tially, how  truthful,  how  courageous,  how  daring, 
how  glorious,  and  powerful  in  their  day  over  all  the 
North  of  Europe,  we,  their  children,  should  for  ever 
keep  echoing  like  dead  walls  the  lamentations  and 
curses  of  the  monks.  We  are  not  descended  from 
the  monks,  who  were  celibates  and  left  no  pos- 
terity, but  we  are  descended  from  the  Northmen. 
Moreover,  the  monks  have  bequeathed  to  us  no 
literature  worthy  the  name,  but  the  Northmen 
have.  The  literature  which  they  made,  and  in 
which  we  see  as  in  a  glass  the  great  features  of 
that  manly  brood  of  sailors  and  warriors,  is  inex- 
pressibly nobler  and  better  than  that  which  was 
made  by  the  monks.  Whoever  reads  both,  as  I 
have  done,  will  see  at  a  glance  that  this  is  so. 
What  are  "  the  Lives  of  the  Saints "  compared 
with  the  grand  old  northern  Sagas  and  Eddas  ? 
Nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  poor,  grotesque, 
absurd,  and  quite  destitute  of  high  ethical  import. 
Ireland,  too,  I  say,  as  distinguished  from  the  monks, 
rather  welcomed  than  withstood  the  Norsemen. 
The  Irish  thought  that  the  Norsemen  would  make 
better  kings  and  captains  that  those  who  had  ruled 
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over  them  to  this  time.  Nor  is  this  very  surprising, 
for  the  Northmen  brought  with  them  from  the 
Baltic  at  least  one  grand  virtue,  without  which 
there  is  no  ruling  of  men.  I  mean  common 
honesty  and  truth-speaking.  The  monks  taught 
many  curious  things  to  the  princes  and  sons  of 
chieftains  whom  they  educated,  but  they  did  not 
teach  them  honest  dealing,  simplicity  and  truth 
in  speaking  and  in  doing.  The  bards  of  Ireland 
charged  the  monks  with  falsehood.  The  monks 
themselves  admit  that  the  charge  was  just.  Of 
one  of  their  most  famous  and  powerful  Saints, 
Abbot  of  the  great  Monastery  of  Iona,  they  them- 
selves relate  that,  while  too  clever  to  lie  himself,  he 
kept  a  man  to  lie  for  him. 

Soon  the  Irish  people  became  aware  that  though 
the  Northman  was  bloody  and  destructive,  and 
truly  an  awful  and  unconscionable  robber,  his 
word  was  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  oath  of 
one  of  their  own  princes,  though  that  oath  was 
taken  over  the  tooth  of  Patrick,  or  the  ankle-bone 
of  Ciaran.  What  the  Northman  said  he  would  do, 
he  did.  What  he  said  he  would  not  do,  he  did 
not.  His  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  manly  front  and 
stand  seemed  the  outward  signs  and  tokens  of  an 
inner  fairness  of  mind,  of  honesty  and  sincerity. 
The  Norse  conquest  of  Ireland  was  the  triumph  of 
truth  over  falsehood,  of  earnest  and  manly  Paganism 
over  a  debased  and  idolatrous  Christianity,  of  men 
alive  and  awake  over  men  who  were  dead  or 
dreaming.  Ireland  was  taught  then  a  great  lesson 
and  had  to  pay  for  it,  and  even  to  pay  terribly. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

CHILDREN  OF  HARALD,  REDDENERS  OF  SPEARS. 

The  Norsemen,  though  rough  and  fierce  in  their 
ways,  were  by  no  means  savages.  The  Romans 
when  in  the  height  of  their  power  fought  sea- 
battles  with  the  Baltic  pirates,  and  expressed  great 
admiration,  not  only  for  their  skill  and  courage, 
but  for  the  excellence  of  their  war-ships.  In  sea- 
fighting,  in  the  building  of  ships,  and  in  all  manner 
of  other  arts,  both  of  peace  and  war,  they  had 
been  steadily  improving.  Their  numbers,  too,  were 
very  great,  which  shows  that  when  at  home  they 
were  a  peaceable  race.  The  great  English  poet, 
John  Milton,  attributes  the  descent  of  the  northern 
nations  upon  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  land  enough  in  the  north  to  support 
their  numbers. 

"  A  multitude  like  which  the  populous  north 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danau,  when  her  numerous  sons 
Poured  like  a  deluge  from  North." 

The  outbreak  of  the  Norsemen  at  the  time  which 
I  am  describing  was  caused,  too,  by  pressure  of 
population  at  home.  There  was  a  huge  population 
along  the  shores  of  Norway  and  the  Baltic,  and 
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arts  and  industries  of  many  kinds  flourished  there. 
The  Norsemen  were  skilful  workers  in  metals,  and 
made  very   beautiful  weapons    and    cups.      They 
built   excellent   wooden    houses.       Their   vikings, 
chieftains,   and   gentlemen  were  fond  of  splendid 
raiment.      A  young,  handsome  Norseman,  dressed 
in  his  gala  attire  for  an  assembly,  and  bearing  the 
splendid  weapons  which  they  made  in  those  lands, 
was  as  beautiful  a  spectacle  as  Europe  anywhere 
produced  at  this  time.     Their  long  ships,  or  war- 
ships, too,  were  exceedingly  beautiful  and  of  great 
size.     They  had  ships  which  carried  near  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  those  ships  clean  and  bright.     The 
Norse  love  of  splendour  sprang  from  their  heroism  ; 
brave  men  will  always  love  to  go  bravely.    Our  own 
Century  is  commercial  more  than  martial ;  so  we 
dress  as  for  a  funeral,  and  even  our  men  of  war 
sneak  about  in  mufti.     Like  the  Pagan  Irish,  they 
were  very  much  devoted,  not  only  to  religion,  but 
to  history.     They  never  forgot  their  ancestors  and 
the  brave  men  of  old.     At  festive  assemblies,  their 
skalds  or  bards  used  to  chant  for  them  long  hymns 
and  songs  in  praise  of  their  fathers,  and  of  these 
songs  they  never  tired.     Like  all  noble  races,  they 
knew  their  history  well,  and  from  it  derived  three- 
fourths  of  their  strength  and  power.     The  past  was 
alive   and   real  to  them,  filled   with    innumerable 
great  and  beautiful  figures  of  men   and  women, 
who  in  their  day  had  done  well.     A  young  Norse- 
man, like  a  young  Spartan,  or  a  young  Irishman 
of  those  times,  who  had  not  quite  given  himself 
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over  as  a  prey  to  the  Comarbs,  could  have  passed 
a  stiff  examination  in  history. 

They  brought  into  Ireland,  too,  much  of  the  old 
chivalrous  spirit  which  the  Irish  themselves  were 
forgetting.  When  an  army  of  Northmen  landed 
to  plunder  a  territory,  they  often  sent  word  round 
that  they  had  come,  and  that  they  would  give  the 
people  a  fair  chance  of  defending  their  country, 
and  time  to  bring  an  army  together  for  that 
purpose.  They  would  name  a  place  and  time 
for  the  battle,  and  would  not  plunder  the  country, 
or  molest  the  people,  until  the  battle  was  fought 
and  won. 

Many  stories,  showing  their  generosity  and 
amiability,  are  related.  One  of  their  vikings, 
having  plundered  Meath,  was  driving  down  to 
the  sea  an  immense  booty  of  cattle,  which  covered 
the  whole  country  side.  His  name  was  Olaf.  He 
was  the  most  beautiful  youth  in  all  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  also  the  most  accomplished.  When 
his  galley  was  going  its  fastest,  he  used  to  run 
round  it  on  the  moving  oars,  stepping  from  oar  to 
oar.  He  was  a  wonderful  swimmer  and  diver, 
could  wrestle  with,  and  drown  any  man  in  the 
water.  Olaf  now  stopped  somewhere  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyne,  to  rest  his  huge  herd  of  plundered 
cattle.  There  an  old  man  approached  him.  His 
cattle  had  been  taken  by  the  Norsemen,  and  he 
begged  Olaf  to  restore  them  to  him.  "  Gladly," 
said  Olaf,  "  but  we  will  have  to  start  again  in  a 
short  time,  and  you  have  no  prospect  of  collecting 
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them  out  of  this  huge  herd."  "  Indeed,  O  King-, 
I  shall  have  no  difficulty,"  answered  the  old  man. 
He  called  to  him  his  dog,  and  said  something  to 
him.  The  dog  disappeared  amidst  the  herd,  and 
presently  reappeared,  driving  a  horse  before  him. 
He  went  in  again,  and  came  out  with  a  billy  goat 
galloping  in  front  of  him  ;  disappeared  and  re- 
appeared again,  driving  forward  a  lively  young 
heifer.  In  a  very  short  time  he  had  collected  all 
the  old  man's  animals. 

The  old  man  after  that  made  Olaf  a  present  of 
the  dog,  and  Olaf  gave  the  old  man  a  massy  ring 
of  pure  gold.     The  dog's  name  was  Vick. 

When  the  Irish  people  begin  to  love  their  history, 
and  pay  proper  attention  to  it,  they  will  read  a  great 
deal  about  the  Norsemen,  too,  and  cease  to  regard 
them  as  mere  destroyers.  Remember  that  they 
conquered  many  other  countries  besides  Ireland, 
and  that  from  them  sprang  the  Normans,  and  that 
our  Burkes,  Butlers,  Fitzgeralds,  and  scores  of  other 
great  Irish  families  draw  their  blood  through  the 
French  Normans  from  that  valiant  and  famous  old 
race  of  men  from  the  far  north. 

With  these  Norsemen,  then,  Ireland  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  for  three  centuries — the  eighth,  the  ninth 
and  the  tenth.  Truly,  they  gave  the  island  a  great 
shaking  up  and  rousing  which  were  badly  needed. 
Then  the  Norsemen  who  settled  in  Ireland  took 
Irish  wives,  and  by  degrees  became  Christianized. 
After  the  first  fury  of  that  northern  storm  had 
spent  itself,  even  the  schools  and  monasteries  began 
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to  revive,  and  Irish  learning  began  to  take  a  new 
and  more  vigorous  form.  During  this  Norse  period 
many  excellent  scholars  were  produced  in  Ireland 
and  went  over  to  the  Continent,  where  they  were 
received  with  much  honour,  and  did  a  great  deal 
there  to  keep  the  lamp  of  learning  alight  in  those 
dark  ages.  The  most  famous  of  these  men  was 
Scotus  Erigena,  an  eminent  philosopher,  who  got 
into  trouble  there  owing  to  the  independence  and 
newness  of  his  opinions.  He  stood  up  for  reason 
and  understanding  as  opposed  to  human  authority 
and  custom,  and  valiantly  defended  the  rights  of 
man  against  the  secular  and  spiritual  tyrants  of  the 
Continent.  The  manly  stubbornness  and  hardihood 
which  he  showed  with  his  pen  were  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  great  inflow  of  Norse  valour  into  Ireland 
before  his  time. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Ireland,  from 
the  time  of  St  Patrick,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
church  system  of  the  Continent.  The  monasteries 
and  schools  of  Ireland  were  quite  independent. 
Indeed  all  the  Irish  scholars  and  missionaries  who 
appeared  on  the  Continent  were  a  very  independent 
race  of  men,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  prevent  the 
intellect  of  Europe  from  falling  into  a  complete 
state  of  intellectual  slavery  to  prevailing  super- 
stitions. 

Scotus  Erigena  maintained  that  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  Supper  of  our  Lord  were  emblems,  and 
not  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  he  should  have  had  enemies, 
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but  the  King  of  France,  Charles  the  Bald,  protected 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  say  his  say  on  this  and  a 
thousand  other  questions  in  the  face  of  all  Europe. 
When  the  Norse  deluge  subsided,  a  new  and 
brighter  Ireland  emerged.  Now  the  slender, 
tapering,  beautiful  round  towers  rose  in  hundreds, 
and  beside  them  hundreds  of  exquisite  little  stone 
churches.  Commerce  increased.  At  the  mouths 
of  the  great  rivers  walled  cities  held  much  wealth 
and  industrious  populations.  The  northern  storm 
greatly  cleared  and  purified  the  atmosphere  of 
Ireland. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BRIAN   BORU. 

About  the  same  time  that  Alfred  the  Great,  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  flourished  in  England,  there 
appeared  in  Ireland  a  hero  king  whose  career  and 
whose  genius  nearly  resembled  Alfred's.  Alfred, 
when  a  youth,  was  overborne  by  the  Danes  and 
their  English  allies,  and  driven  into  wildernesses, 
where  he  wandered  as  an  outlaw,  suffering  much 
hardship,  but  fixed  and  resolved  in  his  mind  not  to 
submit  to  the  stranger,  though  the  whole  power  of 
the  realm  seemed  his.  Out  of  this  weak  and  out- 
lawed condition  he  emerged  strong  in  mind,  strong 
in  body,  waged  constant  war  upon  his  enemies, 
conquered  them,  became  King  of  England,  and 
such  a  king  that  he  has  been  ever  since  a  cause  of 
just  pride  to  the  English  people. 

About  the  same  time  Munster  was  governed  by 
the  Danes.  Their  capital  was  the  strong  walled 
city  of  Limerick,  a  city  rich  and  populous,  full  of 
bold,  intelligent,  and  industrious  Norse  traders  and 
their  men.  Their  war-galleys,  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  policed  the  seas  of  Munster, 
and  chased  away  pirates.  They  had  camps  and 
military  settlements  all  over  the  province.     They 
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had  hired  soldiers  whom  they  quartered  on  the 
people.  Many  of  the  chieftains  and  gentlemen  of 
the  province  were  partizans  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
rest  submitted  to  their  rule.  Not  all,  however. 
There  was  one  young  man  who,  remembering  that 
his  ancestors  had  been  Kings  of  Munster,  would 
not  make  terms  with  the  Danes  at  any  price.  He 
thought  that  so  disgraceful  that  he  had  rather  die. 
The  Danish  officers  drove  him  out  of  his  lands.  He 
took  to  the  woods  and  mountains  at  the  head  of  a 
little  band  of  outlaws,  and  thence  waged  implacable 
war  upon  his  foes,  the  foreigners,  and  their  Irish 
allies  and  supporters.  The  name  of  this  young  man 
was  Brian.  At  length  his  stubborn  hardihood  had 
its  reward.  Men  began  to  talk  of  this  brave  youth 
whom  all  Munster  could  not  put  down,  who,  from 
his  woods  and  mountain  fastnesses,  swept  down 
upon  the  rich  plains  under  Danish  government, 
and  returned  laden  with  plunder,  and  driving 
before  him  flocks  and  herds,  who  continued  with 
a  rapidity  like  lightning  to  deliver  blow  after  blow 
against  the  Government  of  the  province.  Where- 
ever  a  bold  and  determined  person  appears,  he 
becomes  a  centre  of  attraction.  The  strong  draw 
towards  him  through  sympathy,  and  the  weak 
through  fear,  and  in  order  to  shelter  themselves 
under  his  protection.  Many  men  drew  to  this  bold 
young  outlaw — escaped  captives,  debtors,  everyone 
who  felt  the  pressure  of  the  Norse  tyranny,  and 
crowds  of  young,  daring,  and  adventurous  men  of 
all  kinds.    The  outlaw  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 
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At  last  he  took  the  field  openly  at  the  head  of  a 
regular  army,  with  bright  banners  flying,  trumpets 
sounding,  cavalry,  heavy  infantry  and  light ;  and  at 
a  place  called  Sulchoit,  in  Tipperary,  met  and  over- 
threw the  army  of  Munster.  In  one  day  he  broke 
down  the  Danish  power.  He  marched  thence  to 
Limerick  at  the  head  of  his  warriors  and  stormed 
the  great  fortress.  All  Munster  submitted  to  him. 
The  Norse  war-fleets  were  now  at  his  disposal  and 
subject  to  his  command.  The  Norsemen  with  all 
their  various  gifts  and  powers  became  his  servants 
and  lieutenants,  and  thenceforward  gave  him  loyal 
services.  The  outlaw  of  the  woods  was  now  king 
of  a  great  province,  and  one  of  the  three  or  four 
most  considerable  men  in  all  Ireland.  But  his 
career  was  not  ended  ;  it  was  only  just  begun. 

The  King  of  Leinster  and  the  Danes  of  Dublin 
waged  war  upon  him.  In  the  battle  of  Glen- 
ama,  in  Wicklow,  Brian  met  and  routed  them. 
The  Leinster  king's  son  fled  out  of  the  battle  to  a 
little  church  in  the  neighbourhood,  founded  by 
Kevin,  the  famous  Saint  of  Glendalough,  and  to 
make  himself  securer  clambered  into  the  branches 
of  a  yew  tree  planted  there  four  hundred  years 
before  by  the  Saint's  own  hands.  This  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  very  sacred  sanctuary  indeed.  Brian's 
men  surrounded  the  tree.  They  could  have  shot 
him  with  arrows  where  he  sat  amongst  the  dark 
green  boughs,  but  that  was  unlawful.  At  last 
Brian's  son  Murrough  gave  him  quarter.  He  de- 
scended out  of  his  sanctuary,  Murrough  took  him 
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by  the  hand,   and    the   two   young   men    became 
friends  and  allies. 

Afterwards  Brian  conquered  the  King  of  Meath, 
who  enjoyed  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  and  then 
went  into  Ulster  and  received  the  submissions  and 
tributes  of  the  northern  kings.  So  from  an  outlaw 
Brian  became  High  King  of  all  Ireland. 

Brian  built  many  bridges,  fortresses,  and 
churches,  and  encouraged  learning  in  every  way 
that  he  could,  like  the  English  King  Alfred. 
His  chief  strength  was  a  great  fortress  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shannon,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  of 
Lough  Derg,  and  just  above  the  place  where  the 
Shannon  becomes  loud  and  white  as  it  roars 
over  the  rapids  at  Killaloe.  The  name  of  this 
great  fortress  was  Kincora.  Thither  from  all 
quarters  of  the  island  came  vast  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  pack  horses  and  carts  laden  with 
gold  and  silver,  beautiful  cloaks,  weapons,  goblets, 
and  all  manner  of  valuable  things  paid  to  him  as 
tribute  by  the  Norsemen  and  the  Irish.  Of  the 
quantities  of  wine,  ale,  and  mead  drunk  there,  of 
the  large  hospitalities  of  Brian,  of  his  power,  glory, 
and  wisdom,  many  stories  are  told.  Brian  had 
many  sons,  who  were  captains  under  him,  for  the 
ruling  of  the  men  of  Ireland,  and  amongst  them 
two  conspicuously  brave,  viz.,  Murrough  and 
Donough.  Eventually  the  Norsemen  of  the  city 
and  kingdom  of  Dublin,  who  were  a  rich  and 
warlike  people,  determined  to  make  a  great  attempt 
to  overthrow  King  Brian.     They  were  joined  by 
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that  King  of  Leinster  who,  after  the  Battle  of 
Glen-ama,  had  climbed  into  the  yew  tree.  They 
summoned  to  them  the  Norse  Iarls  of  all  the 
islands,  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides,  and  of  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  and  the  Danish  Earls  of 
Northumbria,  a  huge  and  strong  host,  most  of 
them  armed  in  battle-dresses  of  gleaming  brass. 
To  meet  them  Brian  and  his  men  marched  to 
Dublin  and  there  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf.  So  fierce  was  the  battle  that  the  two  armies 
almost  exterminated  each  other,  and  the  fame  of  it 
travelled  over  all  the  North  of  Europe.  Brian  was 
slain  in  the  battle,  so  was  Murrough,  and  so  was 
Murrough's  son  Turlough,  a  brave  lad  of  fifteen,  who 
surely  ought  to  have  been  kept  at  home  and  at  his 
exercises  for  a  few  years  longer.  Next  day  the  body 
of  the  boy  was  found  floating  on  the  sea,  his  hands 
still  fastened  in  the  long  hair  of  the  Norseman  with 
whom  he  had  been  contending.  The  monks  of 
Swords  came  and  took  away  Brian's  body,  chanting 
their  mournful  litanies.  Then  the  monks  of 
Armagh  came  to  Swords  and  took  the  body  away 
to  Armagh  and  buried  it  there  with  great  honour. 

From  Dublin  Brian's  other  son  Donough  led 
home  the  broken  and  bloody  wrecks  of  the  great 
army.  On  their  march  they  were  attacked  by  the 
men  of  Ossory  *  who  were  friendly  to  the  Norsemen 
Donough  had  to  fight  many  battles  with  them  be- 
fore he  could  pass  the  Ossorian  plains.     In  one  of 

*  Ossory  is  now  the  County  of  Kilkenny. 
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these  battles,  fought  at  the  ford  of  Athy  on  the 
river  Barrow,  Donough's  wounded  men  had  them- 
selves tied  upright  to  stakes,  so  that  they  might 
tight  by  the  side  of  their  companions. 

Donough  afterwards  governed  Munster  out  of 
his  great  fortress  on  the  Shannon.  Thither  there 
came  to  him  the  sons  of  the  famous  Earl  Godwin, 
after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  England  by 
Edward  the  Confessor.  King  Donough  was  kind 
to  the  exiles,  made  a  league  with  them,  and  gave 
to  one  of  them  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

At  this  time  the  Normans  of  France  were  about 
to  descend  upon  England,  an  event  which  turned 
out  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Ireland  in  the 
long  run. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  our  Milesian- 
Irish  names  were  formed  at  this  time.  For  ex- 
ample, the  O'Briens  are  so  called  as  descendants 
of  Brian,  the  O'Kennedies  as  descendants  of  his 
father  Kennedy.  All  our  chief  names  were  formed 
then,  and  have  remained  unchanged  ever  since. 
There  are  two  great  name-forming  epochs  in  Irish 
history.  The  first  coincided  with  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain.  The  second  was  in  the  age 
that  succeeded  the  Battle  of  Clontarf.  The  names 
formed  in  the  first  period  lasted  to  the  second,  and 
those  formed  in  the  second  have  endured  ever 
since. 

For  example,  in  the  first  period  a  southern  king 
called  Cas  originated  the  family  name  of  Dal-cas, 
which  means  children  of  Cas;  King  Brian  was  one 
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of  this  family,  so  his  full  name  would  be  Brian  Dal- 
Cas.  For  nine  centuries  this  family  had  no  other 
name.  After  Brian's  time  his  descendants  took 
the  name  of  O'Brien  or  children  of  Brian.  All 
over  Ireland  the  same  rule  prevailed.  The  family 
names  formed  while  the  Romans  were  in  Britain 
lasted  to  the  close  of  the  Norse  period,  and  then 
gave  way  to  a  new  supply  of  family  names,  which 
have  lasted  ever  since. 

It   is   an   interesting   question   what    were    the 
peculiarities  of  these  great  name-making  epochs. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   GERALDINES  !   THE   GERALDINES  ! 

When  Henry  the  Second,  son  of  the  Empress 
Maude,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  the  Fine-Scholar, 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  King  of  England, 
there  appeared  in  Ireland  a  great  warrior  called 
Tiernan.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  muscular  man, 
with  only  one  eye ;  a  man  who  was  terribly  active 
and  vigorous  in  everything  that  he  did.  They 
made  him  King  of  Breffney  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  old.  Immediately  he  began  to 
wage  war  upon  his  neighbours,  and  never  ceased 
fighting  till  he  was  quite  an  old  man.  His  sword 
was  never  in  the  scabbard,  his  battle  harness  never 
hung  upon  the  rack,  his  war  horses  never  got  a 
rest.  Breffney  was  a  little  kingdom  composed  of 
the  two  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan,  but 
Tiernan  went  on  conquering  his  neighbours  and 
compelling  them  to  submit  to  him  till  his 
dominions  ran  from  one  side  of  Ireland  to  the 
other,  from  Sligo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne.  I 
dare  say  his  face  and  body  were  well  scarred.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  he  lost  an  eye  ;  and  how  he 
contrived  to  remain  alive  in  the  midst  of  such 
ceaseless  fightings  is  a  wonder.     This  fierce,  gaunt, 
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one-eyed  old  warrior  had  a  beautiful  wife  called 
Dervorgilla,  of  whom  more  presently. 

At  the  same  time  Leinster  was  governed  by  a 
king  called  Dermot,  who  was  also  a  great  warrior, 
a  man  of  a  furious,  headstrong,  passionate  nature 
and  of  gigantic  stature.  As  Tiernan  lost  his  eye 
in  war,  so  Dermot  lost  his  voice ;  at  least  it  was 
cracked  and  hoarse  from  perpetually  shouting  to 
his  men  in  battle,  and  roaring  commands.  Un- 
like Tiernan,  who  was  a  mere  warrior,  Dermot, 
strange  to  say,  respected  learning  and  religious 
men.  He  built  churches,  was  gentle  with  the 
weak,  and  hard  and  stern  only  with  the  strong. 

In  spite  of  their  many  wars,  the  Irish  kings  and 
chieftains  of  this  date  used  to  meet  frequently  in 
great  assemblies,  or  at  each  other's  houses  ;  for  they 
were  all  cousins  and  relations,  and  when  not  at 
war  with  each  other  were  usually  friendly  and 
cousinly.  So  Dermot  became  acquainted  with 
the  beautiful  Dervorgilla,  and  admired  her  so  much 
that  he  determined  to  steal  her  from  Tiernan. 
Curiously  enough,  Dervorgilla's  own  brother  agreed 
to  that  stealing.  Presently  an  opportunity  arose. 
A  young  Ulster  king  who  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  lose  a  battle,  descended  upon  Tiernan,  beat  him 
about  from  post  to  pillar,  stripped  him  in  a  few 
weeks  of  the  dominions  which  he  had  won  by  a 
long  life  of  hard  fighting,  and  reduced  him  to  half 
his  little  kingdom  of  BrefTney.  Tiernan,  quite  cast 
down,  went  on  a  pilgrimage,  leaving  his  wife  under 
guards   on   a  fortified   island   in   a  lake.     Dermot 
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and  his  men  rode  swiftly  thither,  overpowered  the 
guards  and  seized  his  prize,  while  Dervorgilla's 
brother  aided  and  abetted.  That  was  a  bad  year 
for  Tiernan.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  him 
down.  He  was  soon  up  again  shouting  his  war- 
cry  and  battling  furiously  all  across  the  waist  of 
Ireland. 

Tiernan  was  not  able  to  avenge  the  stealing  of 
his  wife  for  a  long  time  ;  but  at  last  he  became  so 
powerful  that  he  induced  or  compelled  all  the 
other  kings  to  join  with  him  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  thief.  So  Tiernan,  with  the  King  of 
Ireland  and  the  rest  of  the  small  kings,  invaded 
Leinster,  and  though  Dermot  defended  himself 
stoutly,  they  conquered  him,  drove  him  out  of  the 
country,  and  across  the  sea. 

At  this  time  all  South  Wales  was  filled  with 
very  brave  Norman  lords  and  gentlemen,  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  the  Norman  race,  high-spirited,  active 
men,  something  like  the  old  Norsemen,  only  more 
civilized  and  refined.  When  Dermot  came  to  them 
to  ask  help  they  had  pity  upon  him,  because  he 
was  an  old  man  and  an  exile,  and  because  they 
thought  it  unfair  and  unchivalrous  that  half-a- 
dozen  great  kings  should  join  together  to  attack 
one.  Dermot,  too,  gave  them  much  gold,  and 
promised  to  give  them  lands  in  Ireland,  if  by 
their  assistance  he  should  conquer  his  enemies. 
To  the  greatest  of  them,  the  Earl  Strongbow,  he 
promised  his  beautiful  daughter  Eva  in  marriage, 
and  that  he  should  be  King:  of  Leinster  when  he 
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himself  should  die.  Then  he  inflamed  the  minds 
of  all  the  Normans  with  visions  of  glory  and  con- 
quest, for  he  was  an  eloquent  old  king,  his  conver- 
sation like  heroic  poetry,  and  they  were  themselves 
filled  with  the  love  of  war  and  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. So  the  Normans  followed  Dermot  into 
Ireland,  determined  to  die  there  fighting  against 
the  kings  of  all  Ireland  or  to  conquer,  and  with 
Dermot  for  their  leader  go  out  into  the  territories 
outside  of  Leinster,  and  perhaps  exalt  the  old  king 
over  all  the  rest,  and  themselves  become  great  lords 
and  barons  under  him  for  the  government  of  the 
whole  island.  They  were  a  very  noble,  valiant, 
loyal,  and  knightly  race  of  men  these  Norman 
gentlemen  of  South  Wales. 

Besides  Strongbow,  there  came  a  most  admirable 
soldier  and  captain,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  perhaps 
the  bravest  of  them  all,  for  he  came  first  and  with 
a  little  handful  of  men,  though  he  knew  that  the 
Irish  kings  would  almost  certainly  conquer  and 
kill  him.  He  was  a  light-hearted  and  high- 
spirited  young  man,  and  almost  as  gay,  cheerful, 
and  alert  in  defeat  and  calamity  as  when  on  the 
top  of  the  wave  of  victory. 

There  also  came  his  cousins,  the  two  De  Barries, 
from  whom  descend  the  countless  race  of  the  Irish 
Barries.  These  youths  were  Robert  and  Philip. 
Philip  was  the  first  knight  knocked  down  in  the 
Irish  wars.  As  he  was  climbing  on  a  ladder  over 
the  walls  of  Wexford,  a  Wexford  man  hit  him  in 
the  mouth  with  a  stone  hurled  from  the  ramparts, 
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so  that  he  fell  off  the  ladder  into  the  ditch  that  ran 
round  the  city.  Though  he  saved  his  life,  he  lost  his 
teeth  from  the  blow  and  had  to  get  artificial  ones. 

Another  of  Robert  Fitz  Stephen's  numerous 
cousins  was  a  very  stout  lad  with  long  yellow  hair 
and  bright  blue  eyes,  tremendously  strong,  and  in 
spite  of  his  stoutness  very  active  :  his  name  was 
Raymond  le  Gros.  All  his  soldiers  loved  him  ex- 
ceedingly. He  was  not  long  in  Ireland  before  he 
gathered  great  numbers  of  Irish  warriors  under  his 
standard,  who  made  him  their  hero,  and  said  they 
would  bear  him  on  to  victory  everywhere.  His 
voice  rang  out  like  a  trumpet  in  the  din  of  battle. 
Once  by  his  own  fierce  sword-play  and  that  voice 
of  his  sounding  like  a  trumpet,  he  turned  a  great 
defeat  into  a  great  victory.  From  him  descend  the 
Irish  Graces  and  the  Irish  Fitz  Maurices. 

Another  of  the  same  family  was  a  sober-man- 
nered, steadfast,  but  fiery-hearted  old  man  named 
Maurice  Fitz  Gerald.  From  him  sprang  the  Earls  of 
Desmond  and  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  and  all  the  Irish 
Fitz  Geralds,  a  numerous  and  far-spreading  race. 

Many  other  famous  Norman  gentlemen  came 
too  to  help  the  old  king,  all  more  or  less  related 
to  each  other,  loyal  to  King  Dermot,  and  friendly 
to  Strongbow.  At  the  same  time  it  was  really  a 
desperate  adventure  on  the  part  of  those  Norman 
gentlemen,  for  Ireland  was  apparently  quite  united 
under  its  King  Roderick.  Their  invasion  of  Ire- 
land was  like  the  invasion  of  a  den  of  dragons,  for 
the  Irish  kings  then  were  truly  terrible  fighters,  and 
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if  they  could  have  agreed  together,  Strongbow  and 
his  Norman  chivalry  would  have  been  no  more  to 
them  than  a  partridge  to  an  eagle,  or  a  lamb  to  a  wolf. 

Ireland  at  this  date  was,  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
wars,  populous  and  rich.  In  political  organization 
the  Irish  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  were  the 
Saxons  at  the  time  of  their  Norman  conquest.  In 
other  directions  they  were  far  more  advanced.  In 
literature,  for  example,  there  are  no  Saxon  books 
comparable  at  all  to  the  "  Book  of  Leinster." 
Their  architecture  though  small  was  extremely 
elegant,  extremely  elegant  too  was  their  workman- 
ship in  metals,  while  in  music  they  had  no  com- 
petitors. The  country  was  rich  enough  to  support 
not  only  a  great  fighting  aristocracy  and  crowds 
of  monks,  bards,  and  harpers,  but  to  spare  money 
for  building  foreign  monasteries. 

The  great  need  of  the  country  was  a  single 
strong  royal  family  and  a  central  government,  and 
this  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  bring  about,  for 
none  of  the  great  dynastic  families  were  in  the 
least  effete,  but  producing  generation  after  gener- 
ation kings  of  heroic  energy  and  pluck, — men  who 
would  rather  be  cut  into  little  pieces  than  abate 
one  jot  of  the  royal  pretensions  of  their  sires.  To 
such  a  country,  ripe  for  the  reception  of  its  king, 
the  Norman  conquest  ought  to  have  been  a  great 
blessing,  as  it  had  been  to  the  Saxons  ;  but  things 
turned  out  differently  in  Ireland,  owing  mainly,  I 
think,  to  sheer  bad  luck,  or  to  speak  less  profanely, 
to  the  over-ruling  will  of  Him  who  lifts  up  and 
casts  down  nations. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE   NORMANS   IN   IRELAND. 

DERMOT  with  his  own  warriors  and  these  allies 
stormed  the  great  walled  cities  of  Wexford,  Water- 
ford,  and  Dublin,  conquered  all  Leinster,  invaded 
Meath,  and  won  battles  there.  The  Norman-Irish 
party  formed  by  the  union  of  the  fighting  races  of 
Leinster  and  the  gentlemen  of  South  Wales,  re- 
sembled now  a  glittering  wave  of  war  threatening 
to  overrun  and  submerge  all  Ireland.  The  King 
of  Ireland  was  not  at  all  a  great  warrior  or  ruler, 
and  was  a  good  deal  hampered  apparently  by  con- 
jugal entanglements.  The  Pope  gave  him  leave 
to  have  six 1  wives,  but  Roderick  was  not  satisfied 
with  that  number,  he  desired  a  larger  supply. 
Then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  was  not 
king  of  a  nation,  but  a  King  of  Kings,  some  of 
them  as  strong  as  himself.  Old  Tiernan  was 
stronger  and  indeed  every  way  a  better  man. 
And  yet  a  better  man  than  Roderick  would  not 
have  prospered  in  such  a  struggle.  Irish  valour 
could  no  more  have  withstood  the  advance  of  the 
Norman,  than  English  valour  withstood  the  progress 
of  William  the  Conqueror. 

If  nobody  from  the  outside  had  interfered  with 

1  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  vol.  i.,  p.  315.     See  Appendix. 
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these  gallant  Norman  gentlemen  from  South  Wales, 
they  would  have  conquered  all  Ireland  and  set  up 
here  one  of  their  own  best  men  as  King  of  Ireland, 
in  the  same  way  that  this  extraordinary  race  of 
men  had  conquered  Normandy,  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland.  But  the  splendid  career  of  King 
Dermot's  new  friends  was  arrested  almost  before  it 
had  well  begun.  Henry  II.  knew  very  well  that  if 
one  of  his  people  became  King  of  Ireland  and  had 
behind  him  such  a  rich  and  warlike  nation  as  the 
Irish,  he  could  throw  all  his  Empire  into  con- 
fusion. He  therefore  resolved  to  stop  the  progress 
of  Strongbow  and  his  people.  He  came  to  Ireland 
with  an  immense  army.  The  Pope,  who  said  that 
he  owned  all  the  islands  in  the  world,  pretended  to 
give  him  Ireland.  The  Irish  Church,  Comarbs  and 
Bishops,  submitted  to  him,  and  finally  the  Irish 
kings  also  agreed  to  be  his  subjects,  and  to  obey 
him  as  lord  of  all  Ireland.  Henry  built  a  palace 
in  Dublin  made  of  great  upright  posts  and  twigs 
after  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  invited  the 
kings  to  spend  Christmas  with  him.  There,  we 
are  told,  he  taught  them  to  eat  cranes,  but  we 
must  hope  that  they  learned  something  better  than 
that  from  such  a  great  and  wise  king.  Henry 
had  enormous  dominions  and  a  great  number  of 
powerful  and  rebellious  subjects,  whom  with  much 
difficulty  he  kept  in  subjection.  He  had  need  to 
be  very  clever  and  very  active,  and  he  was  both. 
The  worst  of  King  Henry's  conquest  of  Ireland 
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was  this,  that  he  was  afraid  to  make  any  of  his 
men  governors  of  the  country  for  any  length  of 
time.  He  feared  that  his  Irish  Viceroy  with  such 
a  nation  behind  him  would  become  too  powerful. 
His  successors  were  equally  afraid.  Consequently 
the  country  was  not  in  fact  governed  at  all.  Ireland 
was  divided  between  many  great  lords  who  had  no 
one  to  govern  them,  so  that  they  in  turn  became 
so  many  kings.  Henry  gave  Ulster  to  John  de 
Courcy,  a  man  who  was  a  giant  in  stature,  and  as 
brave  and  noble  as  he  was  big.  He  gave  Meath  to 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  best,  I  think,  of  all  these  great 
lords.  Hugo  de  Lacy  covered  all  Meath,  from 
the  Shannon  to  the  sea,  with  strong  castles,  and 
governed  so  well  that  his  new  subjects  became 
very  much  attached  to  him.  He  was  a  little 
dark  man,  with  a  red  scar  across  his  cheek,  very 
muscular  and  energetic,  and  as  wise  as  he  was 
brave.  He  had  to  kill  poor  old  Tiernan  before  he 
could  get  peace  in  his  new  kingdom.  From  him 
sprang  the  Lacies.  Henry  gave  Connaught  to 
William  Fitz  Adelm  de  Burgo,  a  big  and  cor- 
pulent knight,  but  who  had  a  big  heart  in  his 
big  body.  From  him  descend  the  Irish  Burkes. 
Henry,  in  short,  divided  all  Ireland  among  great 
lords  of  this  kind,  whom,  on  the  whole,  the  people 
liked  very  well,  but  then  there  was  no  one  to 
govern  these  lords  and  prevent  them  from  doing 
unjust  things  and  waging  war  upon  each  other. 
This  was   the   first   wrong   inflicted    by  England 
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upon  Ireland  ;    it   sprang   from  the   fears  of  the 
kings  of  England.     They  feared  to  give   Ireland 
a  real  ruler,  lest  when  he  was  strong  he  should 
turn  against  themselves,  and  lead  against  them  a 
nation  so  warlike.     It  is  a  fact  which  I  record  with 
pleasure,  for  I  never  like  to  see  kings  written  down 
in  history  as  quite  bad  and  black,  that  King  John's 
Irish   record   is   strongly   in   his   favour.      Alone 
amongst  the  Plantagenet  Kings  he  had  the  pluck 
to  give   Ireland  a  great  viceroy,  and  loyally  to 
maintain  him  in  his  position,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  country.     John  was 
true   to  Ireland,  and    Ireland  was  true  to   John. 
When  his  great  Irish  feudatories  revolted  against 
him,  Ireland  rose  for  the  king  and  chased  them 
over  the  seas.     John  was  made  Lord  of  Ireland 
when  he  was  a  child.     He  spent  his  boyish  days 
here,  and  I  am  sure  felt  himself  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  Ireland  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  story  told  in  a  hundred 
books  about  how  Prince  John  pulled  the  beards  of 
the  kings  who  came  to  do  him  homage,  is  quite 
untrue.     It  is  a  legend  derived    from  a  bad  mis- 
reading of  a  certain  passage  in  a  dubious  authority. 
King  John's  English  record  may  have  been  as  bad 
as  it  is  represented.     Upon  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  me  to  express  an  opinion.      At   the 
same  time   I   cannot   think  that  his  barons  who 
called   in  foreigners  against  their  own  king,  and 
gave  the  crown  of  England  to  the  King  of  France, 
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can  have  been  such  virtuous  and  patriotic  persons  as 
we  are  told  that  they  were.  But  I  do  say  that  King 
John's  Irish  record  is  distinctly,  conspicuously,  and 
uniquely  good.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  average 
term  of  the  early  Viceroyalties  was  less  than  six 
months  ?  So  greatly  did  the  Plantagenets  fear  that 
an  Irish  Viceroy  might  lead  Ireland  against  them. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE   NORMAN-IRISH   SETTLEMENT. 

These  great  lords  set  up  by  King  Henry  had 
kings  under  them  as  subjects,  which  seems  curious. 
So  Hugo  de  Lacy  had  amongst  his  barons  two 
Irish  kings  who  were  recognised  as  kings  by  him, 
and  yet  they  obeyed  him  and  were  very  faithful 
and  loyal  to  him.  But  in  those  days  the  title  of 
lord  was  a  very  high  one,  so  much  so  that  the 
Plantagenet  kings  were  satisfied  to  be  only  lords 
of  Ireland.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  King  of 
Ireland. 

The  age  of  the  Crusades  came  on  now,  when  so 
many  of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Europe  went 
away  to  fight  the  Saracens.  Few  Irishmen  shared 
in  that  great  and  noble  movement.  The  reason,  I 
think,  was  that  inasmuch  as  the  fears  of  the  English 
kings  prevented  them  from  permitting  any  one  to 
govern  the  country,  Irish  gentlemen  were  obliged 
to  stay  at  home  to  defend  their  estates.  Now  too 
began  the  age  of  chivalry,  which  was  practised 
a  good  deal  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Indeed  the  root  of  it  had  been  in  the 
country  ever  since  the  age  of  the  heroes.  Now  it 
was  regarded  as  disgraceful  to  insult  a  woman  or  a 
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bard.  In  war  it  was  not  allowable  for  men  to  take 
a  shabby  advantage  of  each  other,  in  attacking  an 
enemy  when  he  was  not  ready,  or  by  night,  or  by 
stratagem,  or  with  greatly  superior  numbers.  In  a 
thousand  ways,  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  this 
new  spirit  affected  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Europe,  and  caused  war  to  assume  more  refined 
and  beautiful  forms.  It  prompted  young  men  to 
do  very  singular  things.  For  example,  a  young 
Irish  prince  of  the  West  of  Ireland  heard  that  a 
Norman  noble,  whose  chief  castle  was  Belfast,  had 
the  most  beautiful  wife  in  all  Ireland  and  the 
swiftest  horse  and  the  best  hound.  "  I  will  have 
all  these  for  my  own,"  said  this  young  prince. 
Then  he  collected  a  little  army,  marched  swiftly 
across  Ireland,  descended  upon  that  Norman  noble, 
beat  him  in  fight,  and  took  all  those  three  desirable 
things  into  his  possession.  When  the  lady  bade 
him  be  satisfied  with  that  proof  of  his  gallantry,  he 
consented,  and  restoring  all  three  into  the  hands 
of  their  rightful  owner,  marched  home  again 
"  striking  the  stars  with  his  sublime  head."  By 
such  feats  young  men  sought  glory  in  those 
singular  days. 

When  the  Normans  invaded  Ireland  only  the 
kings  and  great  men  wore  armour.  The  rest  did 
not.  It  was  regarded  as  a  dastardly  and  unchival- 
rous  way  of  fighting.  The  later  Norsemen  tried  to 
introduce  the  custom,  but  failed.  So  the  Irish 
historian  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  relates  scornfully 
that    the    Danes    brought   a   thousand    bodachs, 
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churles,  villains,  or,  as  we  now  say,  cads,  dressed  in 
brass  into  the  battle.  The  Danes  themselves  had 
to  yield  to  this  point  of  honour  and  fight  in  wool 
or  leather.  The  Irish  excused  their  kings  from 
going  to  war  in  this  unprotected  state,  or  rather, 
indeed,  they  compelled  them  to  wear  armour,  the 
life  of  kings  being  so  sacred. 

Now  the  Normans,  owning  a  different  code  of 
honour,  entered  Ireland  in  glittering  suits  of  ring- 
mail,  and  were  at  first  regarded  with  extreme 
contempt  by  the  big  Irish  warriors,  in  their  shirts 
and  mantles,  or  wearing  only  buff  doublets.  But 
the  Normans  could  not  be  laughed  out  of  their 
ring-mail,  and  no  doubt  the  ring-mail  contributed 
a  good  deal  to  their  early  successes.  Presently 
the  Irish,  partly  in  self-defence,  and  partly  no 
doubt  because  the  tide  of  fashion  set  strongly 
that  way,  especially  after  the  advent  of  Henry 
Fitz  Empress,  took  to  ring-mail  too,  and  gave 
many  a  Roland  for  the  Norman  Oliver.  For  ex- 
ample, Donald  O'Brien,  King  of  Limerick,  hav- 
ing clothed  his  knights  in  steel  rings,  and  put 
hauberks  on  his  infantry,  in  the  battle  of  Thurles, 
Co.  Tipperary,  a  pitched  battle,  overthrew  Strong- 
bow  utterly,  though  he  was  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
and  brought  into  the  battle  all  the  available 
Norman  and  Norman-Irish  power  in  the  realm. 
Thenceforward  the  Irish  wore  ring-mail  as  well  as 
the  Normans,  and  when  plates  superseded  ring- 
mail,  they  took  to  plates. 

Touching  the  Church,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
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at  the  time  of  the  Invasion  the  Church  was  poor 
and  weak.  The  Comarbs  did  not  now  give 
Heaven  to  kings  who  pulled  off  their  boots,  nor 
did  they  send  to  Hell  kings  who  did  not  rise  up 
before  them  and  do  them  reverence.  The  Norse- 
man had  changed  all  that.  The  Comarbs  were 
weak  and  depended  on  the  kings.  They  were 
weak,  and  they  looked  to  the  Popes  for  succour 
and  countenance.  In  fact,  they  were  so  weak  and 
unhappy  that  they  were  the  first  to  welcome  Henry 
Fitz  Empress  and  the  Norman  regime.  They 
thought  they  might  get  better  terms  from  the 
strangers  than  from  their  own  haughty  kings.  In 
this,  they  were  disappointed.  The  Normans  used 
them,  and  then  cast  them  aside.  They  brought  in 
a  variety  of  strange  foreign  orders  of  monks  black, 
white  and  grey,  and  the  poor  Irish  Comarbs  were 
quite  extinguished. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   RETURN    OF   THE   TIDE. 

By  degrees  these  great  lords  appointed  by  Henry- 
disappeared  and  an  immense  number  of  small  lords, 
like  the  little  kings  of  old  times,  took  their  place. 
It  was  just  as  when  the  woodman  cuts  down  the  big 
forest  trees,  then  the  little  trees  in  great  numbers 
shoot  out  vigorously.  All  the  men  like  Hugo  de 
Lacy  disappeared,  and  small  men  took  their  places. 
At  the  same  time  nearly  all  the  old  kingly  families 
by  the  side  of  the  new  Norman- Irish  ones  began 
to  show  out  once  more  and  become  strong. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  revival  of  one  of  the 
old  families,  one  out  of  a  hundred.  The  Kingdom 
of  Leix,  which  is  now  the  Queen's  County,  was  part 
of  Strongbow's  huge  domain.  In  process  of  time 
the  line  of  Strongbow  and  his  Irish  wife  Eva  came 
to  be  represented  by  several  sisters,  each  of  whom 
got  a  county  of  Leinster  as  her  marriage  portion. 
The  lady  who  got  Leix  married  a  great  English 
nobleman  who  had  so  much  to  do  at  home  that  he 
had  no  time  to  come  to  Ireland,  consequently  he 
appointed  one  of  his  barons  there  to  govern  Leix 
as  his  lieutenant.  But  the  strongest  and  most  war- 
like of  his  barons  was  the  head  of  the  family  which 
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in  old  times  had  been   Kings  of  Leix,  viz.,  the 
O'Moores,  a  family  sprung  from  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  the  Red  Branch.     Now,  as  O'Moore  had 
to   do   all    the   hard   work,   all   the   fighting   and 
government,   while   the   great   English   nobleman 
did  nothing  at  all,  by  degrees  O'Moore  became 
real  lord  of  the  territory,  and  the  rights  of  the 
English  nobleman  vanished,  naturally  and  justly. 
Presently   we   look   in    again   and   find    O'Moore 
captain  of  Liex,  and  owning  allegiance  apparently 
to  nobody.     In  such  ways  the  old  royal  families 
emerged  once  more,  but  by  the  side  of  many  new 
Norman-Irish  ones,  for  a  good  many  Norman  lords 
stood  by  their  estates  like  men.      So  when  the 
Tudor  dynasty  of  England  succeeded  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  Ireland  was  all  divided   between  some 
sixty  families,  Irish  or  Norman-Irish,  who  inter- 
married with  each  other,  spoke  the  same  language, 
the  Gaelic,  and  observed  the  same  laws  and  customs. 
The  heads  of  these  families  governed  their  sub- 
jects like  kings.     They  were  called  lords,  captains, 
or    chieftains,   but  were    really   so    many   kings. 
Some  of  them  like  O'Neill  in  the  North,  and  the 
Earl  of  Desmond  in  the  South,  became  so  great 
that   they   had    many   minor    lords   under   them. 
O'Neill    and    O'Donnell  were  the  great   lords  of 
the  North  ;  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  great  lord  in 
Leinster  ;  Munster  was  divided  between  the  Earl 
of  Desmond  and  McCarthy  More ;  the  captains  of 
Connaught  were  the  two  Mac  Williams,  chiefs  of 
the  High  Burkes  and  the  Low  Burkes,  children  fo 
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William  Fitz  Adelm  de  Burgo,  known  in  the  West 
as  William  the  Conqueror.  There  was  no  great 
lord  in  the  old  Kingdom  or  Province  of  Meath, 
only  a  number  of  small  lords  who  generally  looked 
up  to  the  King's  Viceroy  as  their  captain.  Alto- 
gether there  were  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  lords, 
small  and  great,  who  governed  their  subjects  like 
absolute  kings,  for  the  minor  lord,  though  he  paid 
tribute  and  homage  to  the  great  ones,  could  act 
much  as  he  pleased  to  his  own  people.  When  at 
home  he  was  himself  a  great  man  too,  and  had  a 
gallows  on  his  lawn. 

During  this  period  a  very  great  Englishman 
appeared  in  Ireland.  This  great  Englishman  was 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  here 
ten  years.  All  his  heroic  brood  were  educated  here, 
Edward,  Richard  Crook-Back,  George,  and  the  boy 
called  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  is  a  rather  amusing 
fact  to  learn  that  Richard  Plantagenet  who  was 
presently  about  to  strike  for  the  Crown  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  Empire,  had  to  fight  while  he  was  in 
Ireland  with  a  small  West  Meath  chieftain  in 
defence  of  his  estates  there,  for  by  his  mother  he 
had  inherited  a  portion  of  Hugo  de  Lacy's  big 
domain,  and  also  that  the  West  Meath  chieftain 
got  rather  the  better  of  Richard  Plantagenet. 
This  chieftain's  name  was  M'Geoghegan.  In  one 
day  he  burned  thirteen  of  the  Duke's  towns,  and 
afterwards  signed  with  the  Duke  an  honourable 
peace.  Whether  they  slept  together  after  the 
peace  we  are  not  informed,  but  I  can  assure  the 
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reader  that  this  was  the  ordinary  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  Norman  and  Irish  lords 
in  those  curious  times.  The  greatest  peer  of  the 
Plantagenet  Empire  in  the  13th  century  slept  in 
the  same  bed  with  the  titular  King  of  Connaught 
after  a  tremendous  war,  nay,  according  to  the 
annalists,  slept  together,  "  amicably  and  cheer- 
fully." Facts  like  this  show  that  in  the  middle 
ages  there  was  no  real  difference  between  the 
Norman  baronage  and  the  Irish  chieftainry. 
They  were  essentially  the  same  sort  of  men. 

Richard  Plantagenet  and  his  sons  became  ex- 
tremely popular  in  Ireland,  and  led  after  them 
vast  numbers  of  Irish  gentlemen  to  the  English 
wars  of  the  Roses.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  Ireland 
on  this  occasion  took  the  right  side  in  a  great  con- 
troversy. The  white  Rose  represented  "  England  a 
Nation,"  England  governed  not  by  great  lords  but 
by  one  sovereign  king.  Ireland  went  thoroughly 
with  the  White  Rose  in  that  controversy. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  celebrated  Jack 
Cade,  who  went  so  near  to  upsetting  the  state  of 
England,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  commonwealth 
some  centuries  before  its  right  time,  was  a  half 
Irish  cousin  of  Richard  Plantagenet.  He  was  the 
son  of  his  uncle  Mortimer,  who  had  been  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  and  who  had  fallen  in  battle  fighting 
against  the  O'Conors  of  the  King's  County. 
Mortimer  by  an  Irish  mother  begot  John  Morti- 
mer, known  and  caricatured  in  English  History  as 
Jack    Cade.     Now   that    the   English   people   are 
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coming  into  power  it  is  high  time  that  some 
English  historian  should  tell  the  true  story  of  Jack 
Cade,  who  he  was,  and  how  he  became  so  success- 
ful. Hitherto  all  the  English  histories,  so  far  as 
they  deal  with  Cade,  seem  to  be  mere  echoes  of 
Shakespeare's  caricature. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  person  living  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  in  the  midst  of  newspapers,  politics, 
policemen,  standing  armies,  judges,  and  law-courts, 
open  cities,  undefended  houses,  books,  pictures,  &c, 
&c,  to  understand  those  singular  centuries  which 
intervened  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the 
next  great  epoch  in  Irish  history,  viz.,  the  age  of 
the  Tudor  Princes.  One  might  write  many  books 
about  these  centuries  and  still  they  would  be  dark 
or  ill-understood.  There  was  no  government  in 
Ireland  to  begin  with,  and  men  did  that  which  was 
right  in  their  own  eyes.  One  might  imagine  that 
civil  war  and  mutual  fratricide  would  have  quite 
eaten  up  the  people,  but  they  did  not.  The 
country  got  on  fairly  well  without  any  government, 
without  law-courts,  or  police.  Small  lords,  such  as 
M'Geoghegan,  who  waged  war  with  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  existed  side  by  side  with  great  ones,  and 
passed  on  their  estates  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, as  if  a  strong  government  protected  men  in 
their  rights.  Wild  anarchy  engendered  a  certain 
iron  conscience,  so  that  men  like  the  O'Neill,  or  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  no  more  thought  of  doing  gross 
injustice  to  small  lords  like  M'Geoghegan  or  the 
Fox,  than   a   strong  man  to-day  would  think  of 
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hurting  a  little  child  or  a  poor  cripple.  When  one 
lord  conquered  another  he  did  not  wipe  him  out,  he 
only  exacted  reparation  for  alleged  wrongs.  All 
these  lords  were  cousins  and  to  a  great  extent 
cousinly.  They  had  their  wars,  as  we  have  our 
quarrels  and  our  law-suits,  but  they  made  friends 
again.  Nor  were  their  wars  very  destructive. 
They  were  often  of  the  nature  of  duels.  Two 
lords  had  a  dispute,  and,  as  there  was  no  govern- 
ment, they  had  to  decide  the  matter  by  war.  A 
challenge  was  given  and  accepted,  and  on  some 
smooth  plain,  like  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  they  met 
and  fought  it  out  like  gentlemen  and  men  of 
honour,  and  the  loser  paid. 

When  so  much  valour  abounded,  big  wars  arose 
out  of  small  causes.  Young  de  Birmingham  of 
Dunmore  came  to  a  Parliament  of  the  men  of 
Meath  in  Trim.  Some  one  here,  in  the  heat  of 
controversy,  filliped  him  on  the  nose.  Young  de 
Birmingham  said  no  word,  but  that  night  left  Trim, 
marshalled  all  the  race  of  Ferris,  the  first  of  his 
line,  and  their  Irish  allies,  invaded  Meath,  swept 
over  the  Palatinate  with  fire  and  sword,  and  amply 
avenged  that  unknightly  and  ungentlemanly  deed, 
exacting  the  biggest  eric  known  for  a  fillip  on  the 
nose. 

Hospitality  was  limitless,  and  took  singular 
forms.  Margaret,  queen  of  Ifailey,  and  wife  of 
the  O'Conor,  invited  all  the  professional  men  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  to  her  castle,  gave  every 
one  of  them  not  only  an  excellent  banquet,  but   a 
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valuable  present,  she  herself  resplendent  in  cloth 
of  gold  and  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  smiling 
queenlike  over  that  happy  assembly.  One  of  the 
O'Neills  used  to  feast  the  same  classes  of  men 
every  Christmas, — physicians,  poets,  historians, 
harpers,  astrologers,  scholars,  all  were  welcome 
at  the  table  of  O'Neill. 

Some  lords  delighted  in  castles  with  walls  six 
feet  thick ;  others  preferred  crannogues,  fortified 
islands  in  lakes,  others,  like  the  Savages  of  the 
County  Down,  declared  that 

"A  castle  of  bones 
Beats  a  castle  of  stones," 

and  would  not  fortify  or  protect  themselves  at  all. 
Duelling  of  course  was  almost  a  pastime.  The 
gates  of  cities  and  church  doors  were  common 
places  of  battle.  When  two  gentlemen  fought,  all 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country  side  assisted,  every 
man  with  his  armour  on  in  full  warlike  array,  for  it 
was  a  great  martial  solemnity. 

Irish  gentlemen  were  perpetually  going  to  the 
Shrine  of  St  James  at  Compostella  in  Spain,  on 
pilgrimage.  When  an  old  lord  found  his  battle 
harness  too  heavy  for  him,  he  retired  to  the  family 
monastery  and  put  on  a  monkish  habit.  Chieftains 
shot  to  death  with  arrows  or  otherwise  mortally 
wounded,  were  by  their  followers  brought  into 
church  to  die  there.  An  O'Neill  died  so  before 
the  altar  of  the  great  Church  in  Armagh. 

It  would  require  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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to  do  justice  to  all  the  wild  virtues,  the  revelry, 
humanity,  happiness,  and  adventures  of  these 
strange  times  when  Ireland  had  neither  king  nor 
law,  and  was  governed  only  by  codes  of  honour 
and  fair  play. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IRELAND  AND   THE   MONARCHY. 

A  GREAT  but  slow  revolution  now  began  to  take 
place  over  most  of  Europe.  The  nations  resolved 
to  support  their  kings  against  the  great  lords  who 
had  previously  governed  them.  The  nations  said 
"  We  are  done  with  great  lords.  Their  day  is  over. 
They  are  now  a  nuisance.  We  will  be  governed  by 
our  kings  henceforward."  The  walled  cities  now 
growing  rich  and  powerful  supported  the  Crown  in 
that  great  strife.  Eventually  the  kings  triumphed, 
the  great  lords  had  to  take  down  their  gallows, 
dismantle  their  fortifications  and  become  subjects. 
The  English  people  destroyed  their  great  lords  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  made  their  kings 
supreme.  So  when  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the 
throne  he  was  the  real  head  and  captain  of  the 
English  people,  and  none  of  his  nobles  could  stand 
up  against  him. 

Henry  was  "  Lord  "  of  Ireland,  yet  in  Ireland  he 
had  no  power  at  all.  Ireland  was  governed  by 
many  lords  and  captains,  and  the  title  of  Henry 
was  only  one  of  honour.  Now,  the  same  causes 
which  had  led  the  rest  of  Europe  to  put  down 
great  lords  and  lift  up  kings  were  affecting  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  also.     Here  in   Ireland 
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too  men  longed  to  be  governed  by  one  strong 
king  who  could  establish  law  and  enforce  order, 
and  not  by  a  great  number  of  small  kings.  They 
longed  ardently  to  escape  from  the  control  of 
kings  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
We  may  then  imagine  the  expanding  genius  of 
the  age  addressing  thus  the  Irish  nation :  "  You 
want  a  king.  Very  well.  Take  your  choice. 
Select  on  the  one  hand  your  own  best,  wisest  and 
bravest.  Take  an  O'Neill  or  a  Fitzgerald ;  either 
would  make  a  good  king.  Strengthen  his  hands 
against  all  the  rest.  Loyally  support  and  follow 
him  until  you  and  he  have  trodden  down  all  these 
petty  kings  under  your  feet,  and  so  raise  up  on 
high  the  Irish  monarchy  and  make  the  Irish 
nation.  If  you  do  not  like  that  plan,  then  support 
your  lord  Henry  and  make  him  a  real  king  instead 
of  a  titular  one." 

The  Genius  of  the  age,  or  indeed,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  divine  Wisdom  which  governs  man- 
kind, put  that  question  to  Ireland  early  in  King 
Henry's  reign,  and  continued  at  intervals  to  put 
it  all  through  the  century,  and  Ireland  again  and 
again  and  many  times  continued  just  as  steadily  to 
reply :  "  We  will  have  none  of  our  own  lords  to  be 
our  king ;  the  House  of  the  Tudors  must  furnish 
our  kings."  One  after  another,  the  greater  captains 
of  Irish  territories  stept  out  to  fight  with  the  Crown, 
and  to  challenge  the  support  of  Ireland.  The 
House  of  Kildare  and  the  House  of  Desmond,  the 
O'Neills,  the    O'Donnells,  and   the   de  Burgos  of 
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the  West,  stood  out  against  the  Crown,  wrestled 
fiercely,  strenuously,  often  victoriously,  with  the 
Tudors,  but  in  vain.  In  each  fresh  insurrection, 
Ireland  flung  her  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
House  of  Tudor.  When  any  of  these  great  lords 
waged  war  upon  the  Crown,  the  Crown  called  out 
and  sent  against  him  the  feudal  array  of  the  rest 
of  Ireland.  Nor  was  this  all ;  such  was  the  temper 
of  the  people  that  the  Crown  was  able  to  draw 
into  its  service  for  the  war  as  many  warriors  of 
the  fighting  Irish  races  as  it  required.  The 
English  soldiers,  who  were  sent  into  Ireland  at 
this  time,  were  quite  useless.  They  were  pressed 
men,  the  dregs  of  the  English  people,  and  very 
like  the  ragged  recruits  with  whom  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  was  ashamed  to  march  through  Coventry. 
The  Mayor  of  Chester,  writing  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
about  certain  drafts  whom  he  had  recently  for- 
warded to  Ireland  for  the  wars,  said,  "  most  of 
them  were  naked,  many  diseased,  and  many  mad." 
The  consequence  was  that  all  the  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  Crown  was  done  by  Irish  soldiers. 
For  the  island  quite  teemed  with  men  trained  to 
war  from  their  childhood,  eagerly  seeking  employ- 
ment, and  seeking  it  especially  in  the  service  of 
the  State.  Of  the  loyalty  of  Ireland  to  the  Tudors, 
we  have  this  proof  and  want  no  other.  Queen 
Elizabeth  not  only  permitted,  but  compelled  the 
Irish  to  carry  arms,  and  be  expert  in  their  use, 
that  they  might  fight  for  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 
Queen  Elizabeth  bade  us  arm,  and  we  destroyed 
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her  enemies  from  before  her  face.  Queen  Victoria 
has  disarmed  us.  In  the  height  of  one  of  the  great 
wars,  the  President  of  the  Province  writing  to 
London,  says :  "  there  is  not  an  English  soldier 
in  the  army  of  Connaught."  The  Government 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  put  some  hun- 
dreds of  those  pressed  Englishmen  into  that  service. 
These  men  did  so  badly  that  the  Governor  of 
Connaught  stript  them  of  their  arms,  and  gave  the 
arms  to  Irish  recruits. 

The  Crown,  I  say,  had  always  the  feudal  array 
or  "  rising  out "  of  Ireland  on  its  side,  and  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  first-rate  Irish  soldiers  for 
the  regular  army.  As  for  the  cities  and  walled 
towns,  not  one  of  them  revolted,  while  the  Crown 
and  Ireland  were  warring  down  the  great  lords. 

And  yet  if  Ireland  had  determined  to  have  an 
Irish  king  she  had  an  unlimited  choice  of  good 
material  for  the  purpose.  Any  of  those  great 
dynastic  families  would  have  furnished  a  line  of 
excellent  kings,  for  the  great  Irish  families  were 
anything  but  effete  ;  on  the  contrary  they  were  in 
the  full  flush  of  heroic  and  abounding  life.  Some 
of  them  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  Ireland  went 
near  to  triumphing. 

Shane  O'Neill  conquered  all  Ulster,  and  at  one 
time  seemed  about  to  conquer  Ireland.  He 
governed  Ulster  so  strongly  and  so  well  that 
crowds  of  farmers  fled  to  him,  even  out  of  the 
Pale,  to  enjoy  the  good  peace  that  prevailed  there. 
Even  if  Ulster  alone  had  jremained  faithful  to  him 
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he  might  have  triumphed.  He  was  a  big  hand- 
some man,  and  so  proud  that  he  was  called 
Shane  the  Proud.  Once  talking  to  the  Queen's 
Commissioners  he  said,  "  I  will  not  be  an  Earl, 
but  something  greater  and  better  than  an  Earl, 
I  keep  better  men  than  your  Earls."  Then 
striking  the  hilt  of  his  sword  he  cried,  "  Ulster  is 
mine  and  shall  be  mine.  With  this  sword  I  won 
it  and  with  this  sword  I  shall  keep  it." 

Again  when  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
made  a  confederacy  of  the  lords  of  Ulster,  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  unable  to  subdue  him.  Year  after 
year  he  rolled  back  from  the  frontiers  the  strongest 
tide  of  invasion  which  she  and  Ireland  could  urge 
against  him.  In  the  end  he  actually  beat  the 
Crown  to  bankruptcy,  the  Queen,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  reign,  being  compelled  to  issue  base  coin  in 
Ireland,  so  mightily  had  Hugh  O'Neill  disorganised 
her  resources.  This  O'Neill  was  very  unlike  Shane. 
Hugh  O'Neill  was  very  wise  and  prudent.  He 
was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  ablest  man  of  action  that  Ireland 
ever  produced.  While  Ulster  remained  true  to 
him  he  could  not  be  conquered,  and  nothing  but 
the  hostility  of  the  rest  of  the  country  prevented 
him  from  conquering  Ireland.  But  the  chieftains 
and  the  people,  even  of  Ulster,  finally  broke  loose 
from  his  control  and  sided  with  the  Queen,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  make  peace.  Afterwards  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  when  the  Crown  pressed  hard 
upon  him,  Ulster  refused  to  go  to  war  again  in  his 
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defence,  consequently  he,  in  company  with  the  Earl 
of  Tirconnel,  had  to  fly.  This  event,  which  took 
place  in  1607  is  called  "  the  Flight  of  the  Earls," 
and  marks  the  end  of  the  huge  struggle  between 
the  Crown  and  the  great  feudal  lords  of  Ireland. 
The  nation  and  the  Crown  combined  had  over- 
thrown and  exterminated  the  great  lords,  but  at 
the  cost  of  wars  and  fightings  which  had  lasted 
through  three  generations.  The  fact  that  the 
Irish  nation  supported  Queen  Elizabeth  against 
the  great  lords  is  the  more  surprising  when  we 
remember  that  the  Queen  was  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  party  in  Europe,  and  that  Ireland  was 
quite  Roman  Catholic.  There  was  at  this  time 
hardly  an  Irish  Protestant  in  the  island. 

The  Queen,  however,  did  not  require  the  execu- 
tion of  religious  laws  in  Ireland  more  than  to 
prevent  the  public  celebration  of  mass.  The 
nobility  had  their  chaplains,  and  the  people  their 
priests,  and  used  their  services  without  molesta- 
tion. Otherwise  she  probably  would  not  have 
been  able  to  hold  Ireland  for  a  day.  An  Irish 
army  at  this  date  consisted  of  (1),  heavy-armed 
footmen,  wearing  complete  armour  and  fighting 
with  battle  axes ;  (2),  light  foot  armed  with 
casting  spears,  bows  and  cross-bows;  (3),  muske- 
teers ;  and  (4) ,  cavalry  in  complete  mail  riding  on 
enormously  big,  strong,  and  spirited  horses.  There 
was  no  difference  between  the  Queen's  armies  and 
those  of  the  insurgent  lords.1 

1  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  see  the  Author's 
"  Red  Hugh's  Captivity ;  "  also,  '•  The  Bog  of  Stars." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

CROMWELL  IN   IRELAND. 

After  the  flight  of  the  Earls,  King  James  I.  and 
his  advisers  committed  what  seems  to  have  been 
a  great  wrong  and  imprudence.  They  confiscated 
all  Ulster,  and  gave  the  greater  portion  of  it  to 
their  English  and  Scotch  friends.  This  they  were 
able  to  do  because  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people 
were  so  devoted  to  the  crown,  and  so  hostile  to 
their  own  chiefs  and  great  men  that  they  raised 
no  objection.  But  the  gentlemen  of  the  North 
had  refused  to  stir  in  defence  of  the  Earls,  and  it 
was  most  unjust  to  convert  the  assumed  treason 
and  the  flight  of  those  Earls  into  a  pretext  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  Irish 
people,  from  this  time  forward,  began  to  be  ab- 
surdly and  even  stupidly  attached  to  the  crown  ; 
although  the  crown  was  growing  every  day  a 
worse  instrument  of  government,  every  day  more 
and  more  tyrannical,  unjust  and  rapacious.  In 
England,  the  crown  was  doing  many  unjust  things, 
similar  to  this  confiscation  of  Ulster,  taking  away 
men's  estates  from  them  by  quibbles  of  lawyers ; 
devouring  the  people  by  monopolies  ;  persecuting 
them  in  matters  of  religion,  and  becoming  every  day 
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more  and  more  a  tyranny.  The  crown  had  done  all 
its  useful  work  in  the  making  of  England  and  the 
strengthening  and  unifying  of  the  English  nation, 
and  was  now  fast  becoming  a  nuisance,  and  even  an 
unendurable  nuisance.  But  the  Irish  people  would 
not  see  things  in  the  same  light,  and  because  the 
crown  had  been  their  leader  against  the  great  lords, 
they  imagined  that  their  fealty  was  due  for  ever  and 
ever  to  the  crown,  as  if  it  were  in  itself  something 
sacred  and  divine.  So  when  the  Parliament  of 
England  and  the  English  people  rose  against  the 
king,  the  Irish  people  rose  to  defend  him.  This, 
too,  happened  at  a  time  when  not  only  were  the 
English  people  dreadfully  in  earnest,  with  their 
blood  boiling  at  the  wrongs  which  they  had  en- 
dured at  the  hands  of  their  kings,  but  when  they 
had  for  their  captain  one  of  the  ablest  men  that 
ever  lived,  a  most  sagacious  ruler  and  a  most 
valiant  soldier,  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  their  folly 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  leagued  together 
under  Ormonde,  to  resist  Cromwell  with  such  an 
England  behind  him. 

Cromwell  made  short  work  of  the  Royalist  Irish 
gentry.  He  landed  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  an 
army  very  different  indeed  from  those  poor  wretches 
who  were  driven  hither  and  thither  in  the  time  of 
the  Tudors,  and  who  had  no  soldierly  instincts  at 
all.  Cromwell's  soldiers  were  of  the  very  best 
kind,  as  good  soldiers  as  ever  fought  anywrhere, 
representing  in  the  highest  form  the  fighting  man- 
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hood  of  England,  veterans,  and  with  their  hearts 
hot  in  the  work  which  they  had  undertaken. 

Cromwell,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  may 
regard  him,  was  a  great  Englishman,  who,  as  it 
were,  stamped  his  image,  certainly  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  upon  this  country. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE  STORMING  OF  DROGHEDA. 

Cromwell  as  to  his  personal  appearance  was  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  strongly  built  and  massive 
in  his  proportions.  His  hair  originally  brown  was 
now  well  grizzled,  his  age  being  at  the  date  of  the 
Irish  invasion  just  fifty  years  and  four  months. 
His  eyes  were  large  and  grayish-blue  in  colour, 
the  eyebrows  strongly  marked  and  somewhat 
arched,  complexion  well  bronzed,  inclining  to 
ruddy,  from  age  and  much  exposure  to  all  weathers 
— for  he  had  been  a  farmer  before  he  became  a 
soldier,  and  he  had  been  soldiering  now  for  eight 
years.  His  nose  was  aquiline,  eminent,  blunt  at 
the  extremity,  with  wide  nostrils.  His  mouth 
large,  and  suggestive  as  much  of  tender  emotions 
and  sensibility  as  of  power.  In  the  National 
Gallery  there  are  two  engravings  supposed  to 
represent  him.  One  of  these  shows  a  quite 
distracted,  insane  face,  not  a  bit  like  Cromwell's. 
The  other,  which  represents  him  in  company  with 
Lambert,  is,  I  think,  too  feminine  and  refined. 
There  is  also  an  oil  painting  of  him  in  a  dark 
corner,  which  shows  a  very  morose  person  sug- 
gesting not  at  all  the  bold,  frank,  and  intellectual 
physiognomy  which  was  Cromwell's.     In  tempera- 
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ment  he  was  exceedingly  choleric  and  fiery,  but 
the  fire  though  frequently  leaping  forth,  was,  as  a 
rule,  well  and  sternly  repressed.  In  his  speeches 
to  his  refractory  Parliaments,  we  feel  the  presence 
and  heat  of  this  internal  repressed  fire  burning 
through  the  oratory,  and  see  it  blazing  out,  too, 
sometimes,  in  a  manner  which  must  have  been 
very  impressive  to  his  audiences.  For  example, 
"  If  any  set  himself  to  undo  this — I  am  a  plain 
man  ;  let  him  bring  round  the  buckle,  of  his  belt," 
i.e.,  get  his  weapon  in  readiness.  "  Before  I  fling 
away  this  "  (the  Protectorship)  "  so  testified  to  by 
God,  so  approved  by  man,  I  will  rather  be  rolled 
into  my  grave  and  buried  with  infamy."  In  some 
of  these  harangues  the  fire  seems  to  blaze  along 
every  line,  while  we  notice,  at  the  same  time,  the 
man's  great  self-mastery  and  strong  self-control. 
Enough  here  for  the  personality  of  this  remarkable 
figure  which  in  the  autumn  of  1649  projected 
itself  into  Royalist  Ireland,  and  so  speedily 
reduced  Ormonde,  Castlehaven,  Inchiquin,  and  the 
O'Neills  to  such  a  wrecked  condition,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  months. 

Cromwell,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Commonwealth's  forces, 
landed  in  Ireland  on  the  15th  of  August,  probably 
at  Dalkey,  and  while  en  route  for  the  Castle  stood 
up  in  his  carriage,  and,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
delivered  a  vigorous  harangue  to  the  people.  He 
was  by  no  means  an  "  inarticulate  "  hero,  but  had 
a  very  great  talent,  indeed,  for  speech,  ever  prompt 
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with  tongue  and  pen,  and  was  as  voluble  a  talker 
as  he  was  an  active  doer.  Another  false  notion 
concerning  the  Protector  is  that  he  was  a  sombre- 
minded  and  melancholy  man,  full  of  "  sorrow,"  and 
so  forth.  Men  of  active  habits,  prompt  of  speech, 
and  prompt  of  action,  are  not,  in  experience,  found 
to  be  melancholy,  and,  certainly,  Cromwell  was 
no  exception.  Baxter,  author  of  "The  Saint's 
Rest,"  who  knew  him  personally,  and  had  long 
colloquies  with  him  after  he  became  Protector,  and 
while  he  went  about  in  daily  apprehension  of 
assassination,  confirms  the  opinion  to  which  all 
rules  of  probability  would  conduct.  He  tells  us 
distinctly  that  Oliver  Cromwell's  ceaseless  flow  of 
spirits,  his  resilence,  vitality,  cheerfulness,  and 
general  hilarity  and  animation,  were  of  such  a 
kind  that  in  any  other  man  they  would  cause  a 
suspicion  "  that  he  had  drunk  a  cup  too  much." 
Now  this  singular  testimony  furnished  by  the  pious 
Master  Baxter  to  an  interesting  and  important 
aspect  of  Cromwell's  many-sided  personality  has 
been  ignored  by  Carlyle,  the  authority  from  whom 
most  men  nowadays  derive  all  they  know  about 
Cromwell.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
Carlyle  did  not  read  this  passage  in  Baxter.  At 
all  events  he  has  not  quoted  it,  and  it  certainly 
would  harmonize  very  ill  with  his  portrait  of 
Cromwell. 

As  soon  as  he  was  established  in  the  Castle 
Cromwell's  first  step  was  to  institute  a  vigorous 
"  purge  "  of  the  Irish  Army  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Cromwell's  idea  of  what  an  army  should  be  was 
very  high,  yet  this  army,  which  he  now  purged  so 
copiously,  had  a  short  time  before,  viz.,  in  the 
battle  of  Rathmines,  or  rather  of  Baggot's  Rath, 
inflicted  a  signal  defeat  upon  a  great  Royalist 
army,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
and  representing  most  of  the  fighting  strength  of 
the  Royalists  in  the  three  southern  Provinces.  For 
Ireland  was  now  pretty  well  in  general  agreement 
and  apparently  determined  to  show  a  united  front 
to  the  Puritans  who,  indeed,  only  possessed  two 
strong  places  in  the  Island,  viz.,  Dublin  and  Derry. 
Ireland  was  indeed  united,  for  once,  but  not 
until  she  had  exhausted  some  four-fifths  of  her 
fighting  strength  and  financial  resources  in  the 
most  appalling,  confused,  and  self-destructive  civil 
wars.  Had  Ireland  in  1641  united  under  any  of 
the  then  parties,  and  organised  her  really  very 
considerable  and  even  excellent  military  resources, 
I  believe  the  Commonwealth  would  never  have 
dared  even  to  make  an  attempt  at  invasion.  The 
Irish  soldiery  of  the  day  were  first-rate  fighting 
men.  Man  for  man  the  Puritan  warriors  were,  I 
have  no  doubt,  better,  but  Ireland  had  a  practically 
inexhaustible  supply  of  born  soldiers,  a  military 
caste,  almost  gentlemen,  and  led  and  officered  by 
their  own  gentry  and  noblemen,  who  were  also  the 
kinsmen  of  the  rank  and  file.  But  the  Irish 
wasted,  as  I  have  said,  some  four-fifths  of  their 
strength  in  a  bloody  chaos  of  awfully  embroiled 
civil  wars  and  mutual  plunderings,  destruction  of 
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property,  and  drainage  of  all  the  springs  of  in- 
dustry and  wealth.  And  we  had  been  many 
years  at  that  miserable  work  before  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  its  offensive  designs  against  this 
country,  led  to  the  formation,  under  Ormonde,  of  a 
new  league  of  all  Ireland  to  resist  the  Puritan 
invasion.  The  bishops  and  priests,  the  Irish  Army 
of  the  North  under  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  Ormonde 
and  the  sincere  Royalists,  the  Catholic  nobles  of 
the  Pale,  the  old  Irish  party,  the  Protestants  in  the 
North-East,  and  the  nondescript  Munster  party, 
led  by  Inchiquin,  had,  for  a  wonder,  all  united  to 
repel  the  Puritans.  Had  they  succeeded,  had  they 
crushed  Cromwell,  of  course,  all  these  parties 
which  had  so  much  of  each  other's  blood  upon 
their  hands  would  have  flown  at  each  other 
once  more.  If  a  patriotic  reader  will  pardon  such 
an  illustration,  the  great  historical  tableau  then 
presented  by  Ireland  was  not  so  unlike  a  wild 
battle  between  half-a-dozen  combatants,  every  man 
fighting  from  his  own  hand,  but  all  combining  for 
a  moment  against  the  policeman  with  the  full 
resolution  to  "  have  at "  each  other  again  as  soon 
as  that  spoil-sport  could  be  driven  off  the  green. 
Had  these  raging  parties  succeeded  in  beating 
Cromwell  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  other  issue 
for  the  afflicted  country  than  general  ruin,  for  none 
of  the  parties  were  strong  enough  to  subdue  the  rest, 
and  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all,  were  strong  enough 
and  stubbornly  brave  enough  to  continue  fighting. 
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As  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  the  new  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  well  aware  that  he  would  conquer 
Ireland  soonest  by  bringing  his  own  army  into 
perfect  military  discipline,  and  by  imperatively 
forbidding  all  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery 
towards  the  persons  and  property  of  the  people 
whom  he  desired  to  bring  under  his  government. 
Accordingly  he  printed  and  published  a  declara- 
tion in  restraint  of  all  such  excesses  under  the 
severest  penalties ;  "  all  officers  and  soldiers  "  were 
warned  "not  to  abuse,  rob,  or  execute  cruelties 
upon  the  people  of  the  country  unless  they  be 
actually  in  arms  or  in  office  with  the  enemy,  or 
to  meddle  with  their  goods  without  special  order." 
"  Otherwise  they  shall  answer  at  their  utmost 
perils."  For  the  Lord  Lieutenant  declared  that 
"  by  the  Grace  of  God  he  was  resolved  to  punish 
all  that  shall  offend,  very  severely,  according  to 
the  articles  of  war." 

The  reader  will  observe  the  clearness  and  force 
with  which  this  so-called  "  inarticulate  hero  "  is 
able  to  express  himself,  when  the  occasion  re- 
quires it,  and  when  he  is  not  discoursing  upon 
religious  mysteries.  As  another  example  of  this 
inarticulate  style,  I  beg  here  to  reproduce  his 
letter  to  the  Royalist  Governor  of  the  Castle  of 
Cahir — a  castle  which  still  proudly  overlooks 
the  silver  waters  of  the  Suir,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  as  it  has  done  for  many  centuries. 
All  his  letters  concerning  business  are  in  the 
same  vein,  and  as  plain  as  the  point  of  a  pike : 
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"  Sir, — Having  brought  the  army  and  my  cannon  near  to 
this  place,  I  thought  fit  to  offer  you  terms  honourable  for 
soldiers  : — that  you  may  march  away  with  your  baggage, 
arms,  and  colours,  free  from  violence  or  injury.  But  if  I 
be  necessitated  to  bend  my  cannon  upon  you,  you  must 
expect  the  extremity  usual  in  such  cases.  To  avoid  blood 
this  is  offered  you  by  your  servant, 

"Oliver  Cromwell." 


If  such  letters  be  inarticulate  it  would  be 
desirable  that  letter-writters  in  general  should 
endeavour  to  drop  into  a  similar  confused  method 
of  conveying  their  meanings. 

Cromwell's  forcible  declaration  addressed  to 
the  army,  which  he  had  already  purged,  was,  as 
may  be  imagined  from  its  style,  very  necessary. 
Hitherto  a  state  army  campaigning  in  Ireland 
was  very  like  a  horde  of  banditti,  and,  like  lawless 
and  irresponsible  banditti,  they  ate  up  the  friends 
of  the  State  as  well  as  its  enemies.  As  to  "  cruel- 
ties," it  will  be  enough  to  mention  that  even  a 
Parliamentary  general,  a  scoundrel  called  Coote, 
while  waging  war  upon  the  gentlemen  of  Wick- 
low,  then  in  arms,  had  a  short  time  before,  not 
only  pillaged  the  poor  country  people  mercilessly, 
but  had  killed  great  numbers  of  non-combatants, 
including  women  and  children.  "  With  the  grace 
of  God"  Cromwell  was  determined  to  end  that 
method  of  waging  war  in  Ireland.  The  Eliza- 
bethan Generals  slaughtered  the  non-combatant 
tenantry  of  an  insurgent  gentleman,  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  they  did  his  cattle.     Consequently 
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they  had  little  success,  and  were  beaten  from  post 
to  pillar  by  Hugh  O'Neill,  and  their  memories 
will  for  ever  be  loathed  in  Ireland.  Cromwell 
conquered  Ireland  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
bold  as  the  prophecy  may  be,  I  predict  the  coming 
of  a  day  when  his  memory  will  be  dearer  to 
Ireland  than  that  of  the  greatest  Irish  worthy 
that  we  can  furnish  down  to  date.  He  was,  to 
go  no  farther,  the  first  fighting  man  who  waged 
war  in  Ireland  with  any  approximation  to  civil- 
ised methods. 

While  Cromwell  was  in  the  Castle  purging  his 
army,  issuing  salutary  declarations,  and  hanging 
English  soldiers  who  had  misconducted  them- 
selves towards  the  inoffensive  gentry  and  farmers 
of  the  country,  he  several  times  endeavoured  to 
draw  into  religious  discussions  the  Catholics,  who 
for  one  reason  or  another,  probably  bad  reasons, 
frequented  his  rude  and  simple  military  court. 
These  attempts  to  draw  were  certainly  made 
over  the  convivial  glass  and  under  the  genial  in- 
fluences of  claret,  nor  should  I  be  at  all  surprised 
to  learn  that  Oliver,  in  order  to  draw  his  men 
more  effectually,  even  indulged  in  whiskey-punch, 
were  I  not  aware  that  the  Irish  gentlemen  of  the 
period  had  an  unpatriotic  preference  for  the  juice 
of  the  grape.  Here  once  more  Carlyle's  treat- 
ment of  his  hero  has  to  be  criticised.  Cromwell 
was  a  wine-drinker.  I  have  read  Parliamentary 
speeches  of  his  in  which  he  stated  the  fact,  and 
expressed   approval   of  wine-drinking  as   an   ex- 
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cellent  thing  for  man,  and  as  enjoying  the  appro- 
bation of  the  founder  of  his  religion.  The 
Royalists  hinted  that  he  was  a  drunkard,  and 
declared  that  his  nose  was  red.  If  Cromwell 
was  a  drunkard,  I  only  wish  that  modern  British 
statesmen,  contemporary  British  statesmen,  could 
contrive  to  secure  the  same  variety  of  wine  and 
drink  plentifully  of  it.  Cromwell,  I  say,  en- 
deavoured to  draw  the  Dublin  Catholics,  who 
came  to  his  court,  and  embark  with  them  upon 
the  illimitable  ocean  of  Christian  mysteries ;  but 
even  under  the  inspiring  influences  of  the  new 
Lord  Lieutenant's  claret,  they  refused  to  be 
drawn.  "  They  left  all  such  matters,"  they  said, 
"  to  their  priests,"  just  as  the  loose-talking 
Jacobite,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  more  than  a  century 
afterwards,  said,  "  As  I  take  my  boots  from  my 
shoemaker,  so  I  take  my  religion  from  my 
clergyman." 

One  can  easily  imagine  how  disgusting  was 
such  a  reply  to  a  man  who  loved  religious  dis- 
cussions infinitely  more  than  our  young  men  of 
light  and  leading  love  to  discuss  the  mysteries 
of  Browning  or  the  incomprehensibilities  of 
bimetallism.  All  the  time  that  he  was  in  Ireland 
he  received  no  other  rejoinder  from  Roman 
Catholics,  whom  he  desired  to  lead  into  the  con- 
sideration of  religious  mysteries.  As  a  Protestant, 
he  was  naturally  disgusted  with  such  an  appalling 
abdication  of  the  first  rights  of  man,  and  as  an 
independent  Protestant   still    more  disgusted.     He 
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refers  somewhat  bitterly  and  sarcastically  to  the 
fact  in  his  controversial  declaration  addressed  to 
the  Hierarchy  and  priesthood  written  a  little  later 
on  in  Youghal,  and  where  for  a  short  time  he  paused 
in  his  war-labours,  or  rather  as  it  were,  dropping 
his  Puritan  pike,  took  in  hand  his  Puritan  pen. 
After  a  very  short  stay  in  Dublin,  Cromwell 
pulled  himself  together  and  marched  for  Drogheda. 
Ormonde  with  the  Royalist  army  lay  on  this  side 
of  Trim,  but  did  not  venture  to  attack  him.  It 
is  singular  that  though  they  often  outnumbered 
him,  the  Royalists  never  once  anywhere  dared  to 
fight  Cromwell  in  the  open. 

On  Friday,  August  30th,  Cromwell  rendezvoused 
his  army  on  the  north  side  of  Dublin,  and  on 
Monday,  the  2nd  September,  marched  to  Drogheda, 
where  he  immediately  began  to  open  his  trenches 
and  construct  his  platforms.  On  the  9th,  all  being 
ready  for  battering,  he  summoned  the  Governor, 
Sir  Arthur  Ashton.  The  letter  of  summons  is  not 
extant,  but  we  know  its  terms.  Cromwell  offered 
the  garrison  "  mercy "  if  they  surrendered  the 
fortress,  otherwise  "  the  extremity  of  war."  Ashton 
refused,  and  the  batteries  began  to  play  early  next 
morning.  Drogheda,  always  called  Tredagh  by 
Cromwell,  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful  city, 
girdled  with  its  lofty  zig-zag  walls,  machicollated, 
and  rising  here  and  there  into  towers.  The  east 
port,  with  its  grand  gate-tower,  is  still  intact. 
Whoever  has  contemplated  this  gateway  and  tower 
and'  aids  his  imagination  by  studying  the  plates  of 
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Pacata  Hibernia,  which  represent  the  contempor- 
aneous cities  of  Munster,  may  form  for  himself  a 
fairly  adequate  conception  of  the  strong  and  proud 
city  upon  which  Cromwell  bent  his  cannon  that 
September  morning.  I  believe  there  was  a  town 
here  from  the  remotest  ages.  Drogheda,  under  the 
name  of  Inver  Colpa,  figures  in  the  great  epical 
legend  of  the  Milesian  invasion.  "  Colpa  the 
Swordsman,"  son  of  Milesius,  gave  his  name  to  the 
place.  In  the  fourth  century,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Annals,  it  was  a  flourishing  mart.  The  Danes,  of 
course,  utilized  such  a  desirable  place  for  tapping 
the  commerce  of  Meath.  The  Normans  girdled  it 
with  walls  and  towers,  and  held  Parliaments  here. 
It  was  probably  the  Norman  walls  that  Cromwell 
now  burst  through  ;  for  when  the  Normans  built  a 
wall  it  did  not  require  to  be  rebuilt.  Ireland,  I 
may  remark,  was  at  this  date  magnificently 
defended  with  strong  cities  and  hundreds  of  castles 
almost  as  strong  as  cities.  Some  counties, 
Tipperary,  for  example,  and  Kilkenny,  were  filled 
with  "  fenced  cities."  Places  which  are  now 
straggling  villages  were  then  walled  and  towered, 
and  as  beautiful  as  they  were  strong.  If  Ormonde 
and  his  Royalists  were  worth  anything,  and  their 
cause  worth  anything,  they  should  have  been  able 
to  hold  such  a  country  against  Cromwell  and  his 
small  Puritan  host,  for  it  was  small.  Cromwell 
had  not  20,000  men  in  the  country,  and  when  the 
war  was  over  45,000  Irish  soldiers  embarked  for 
the  Continent.     But  Ormonde  was  a  poor  leader, 
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and  the  cause  for  which  the  foolish  country  now 
embattled  itself  one  of  the  poorest  ever  known. 
The  man  for  whom  all  these  Catholic  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  were  fighting  was  just  now  on  his 
way  to  Scotland  to  stand  out  there  as  the 
"  Champion  of  the  Kirk,"  with  what  sincerity  we 
all  know.  Here  was  all  Ireland  embattled  for  a 
king  who,  so  far  from  being  kingly,  was  not  even 
moderately  honest.  Ireland's  cause  was  so  bad 
that  it  could  hardly  have  been  worse,  and  her 
fighting  in  that  bad  cause  was  worthy  of  its  ex- 
treme badness,  the  poorest  fighting  of  which  I  have 
read  anywhere,  considering  the  quality  and  the 
numbers  of  the  Irish  soldiery  of  that  day. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  culverins 
having  been  going  all  day,  the  breaches  were  con- 
sidered assaultable,  and  the  Puritan  forlorn,  with 
reserves  behind,  firing  as  they  went  and  fired  upon, 
wrapped  in  clouds  of  smoke  shot  with  flames 
plunged  through  the  breaches.  Within  they  found 
that  the  Royalists  had  in  the  meantime  flung  up 
lines  of  earthworks,  from  behind  which  they 
fired  on  the  stormers.  The  Puritans  advanced  to 
carry  those  works,  but  could  not,  so  stoutly 
were  they  held.  Before  these  works  and  the  fire 
that  broke  from  them,  the  Puritans  wavered, 
recoiled,  and,  at  last,  smitten  by  panic,  ran. 
Through  the  breaches  by  which  they  had  so 
gallantly  entered  the  city,  they  now  came  back 
running  in  wild  crowds,  with  Irish  pikes  and  swords 
flashing   in    their    rear.     Had   any   one   else   but 
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Cromwell  presided  over  that  storming  business,  the 
Puritan  cause  might  have  ended  here.  Foiled  at 
Tredagh,  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  caught 
between  the  victorious  garrison,  and  Ormonde,  who 
was  hanging  about  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  destroyed,  and  Prince 
Charles  would  have  bent  his  course  to  Ireland,  been 
crowned  in  Dublin,  and  have  exhibited  himself  as 
a  devout  Catholic.  But  Cromwell  was  there,  and 
the  rout  of  his  forlorn  soldiers  was  soon  converted 
into  victory.  Cromwell,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  reserves,  led  his  men  up  to  the  breaches, 
stayed  the  panic,  rallied  the  flying,  passed  the 
walls,  carried  the  earthworks,  got  in  his  cavalry,  at 
their  head  charged  the  Royalists,  and  broke  them 
utterly.  The  rest  was  slaughter.  This  was  un- 
lucky Ireland's  first  experience  of  "the  curse  of 
Cromwell,"  and  certainly  a  terrible  experience  it 
was.  Save  a  few  score  of  soldiers  reserved  for 
Barbadoes,  Cromwell,  by  fire  or  sword,  slew  there 
every  man  "with  arms  in  his  hands."  A  murder 
"  grim  and  great,"  surely,  in  contemplation  of  which 
the  mind  stands  verily  appalled. 

Yet  this,  too,  must  be  remembered.  Cromwell, 
in  the  face  of  all  Ireland,  challenged  his  enemies 
to  prove  that  he  had  ever  slain  non-combatants. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  "  give  me  now  one  instance." 

The  Royalist  Irish  gentry  could  not  stand  before 
these  men.  They  did  not  even  make  a  brave  and 
resolute  resistance.  They  would  not  fight  in  the 
open.     They    flung    themselves   into   castles  and 
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walled  cities  where  Cromwell  stormed  them  and 
killed  them,  catching  them  as  if  in  so  many  traps. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  Cromwell's  reputa- 
tion if  he  had  shown  more  mercy,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  himself  did  not  look  for 
mercy.  He  made  the  war  one  without  quarter,  and 
had  he  been  beaten,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
got  quarter.  Then  when  he  subdued  any  region 
he  governed  it  well,  and  his  soldiers  paid  for  pro- 
visions and  everything  they  got  at  market  rates, 
while  the  Royalist  captains  were  behaving  very 
differently  when  they  had  power.  So  the  common 
people  were  on  the  whole  more  willing  to  be  gov- 
erned by  him,  and  as  the  Royalist  gentry  fought 
wretchedly  Cromwell  and  his  generals  overran  the 
whole  country  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of 
time. 

Then  the  Parliament  confiscated  the  lands  of 
the  Royalist  'gentry  and  set  over  most  of  the 
country  a  new  race  of  landlords,  who  were  English 
and  Protestant,  and  the  Catholic  Royalist  gentry 
were  reduced  very  low  indeed,  and  confined  mainly 
to  Connaught,  where  they  were  not  likely  to  exert 
much  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  island.  This 
was  a  very  thorough  conquest  indeed,  and  very 
ruinous  to  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry.  But  the 
common  people  and  trading  classes  so  far  from 
suffering  under  the  new  system  rather  flourished, 
and  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  island 
rapidly  increased  under  the  stern  but  wise 
management  of  the  Puritans.      It  was  the  warlike, 
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land-owning  aristocracy,  and  by  no  means  the 
Irish  people,  whom  Cromwell  drove  across  the 
Shannon. 

Cromwell,  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  allowed  the 
Irish  Catholics  to  worship  after  their  own  manner, 
but  did  not  permit  the  public  celebration  of  the 
mass.  He  also  quite  suppressed  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  in  the  Protestant  churches.  He  considered 
the  liturgy  to  be  a  kind  of  idolatry,  and  an  example 
of  those  vain  repetitions  so  sternly  condemned  in 
the  Bible.  Cromwell's  clergymen  used  to  read  the 
Bible  aloud  to  the  people,  expound  it,  and  pray, 
but  not  according  to  any  set  form. 

When  the  Restoration  took  place,  of  course  the 
use  of  the  liturgy  was  resumed  in  the  churches. 
The  Royalist  gentry  too  recovered  a  share  of  their 
former  estates,  but  by  no  means  as  much  as  King 
Charles  II.  ought  to  have  given  them,  seeing  that 
they  had  lost  all  for  his  sake,  righting  against 
Cromwell  and  the  Parliament.  But  the  Stuarts 
were  never  grateful,  and  indeed  kings  generally  are 
too  apt  to  regard  all  services  rendered  to  them  as 
their  due,  and  not  entitled  to  any  return.  One 
might  imagine  that  the  Irish  gentry  were  now 
sick  of  kings,  but  they  were  not  yet. 

During  the  Cromwellian  confusions  the  Pope 
made  a  great  effort  to  win  Ireland  from  King  and 
Commonwealth.  To  achieve  that  end  he  sent  his 
legate  Cardinal  Rinnuccini  to  Ireland. 

The  following  anecdote  will  show  what  manner 
of  man  was  Rinnuccini.     When  he  first  arrived  he 
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signed  a  certain  arrangement  with  Ormonde  and 
the  Royalist  gentry  of  the  land.  Then  he  wished 
he  had  not  signed  it,  but  some  other  arrangement 
of  a  different  kind.  He  asked  the  Keeper  of  the 
Records  in  Kilkenny  to  lend  him  the  document. 
The  Keeper  did  so,  and  the  legate  wrote  out  and 
signed  a  new  and  different  treaty  which  he  returned 
to  the  Keeper,  retaining  the  old  one  in  his  own 
possession.  Rinnuccini  relates  all  this  in  one  of 
his  own  letters  to  the  Pope,  published  in  his 
memoirs,  and  tells  the  story  with  much  humour. 

Ormonde  and  the  Royalist  gentry  never  learned 
this,  but  being  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour,  they 
felt  that  the  Italian  was  not  an  honest  man.  Fin- 
ally they  turned  against  him  and  drove  him  out  of 
the  country.  This  legate  and  this  Pope  remind 
one  strongly  of  the  successors  of  the  Irish  Saints. 
Surely  it  was  better  for  the  deeper  interests  of 
Ireland  that  she  should  have  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  Ireton,  Fleetwood,  and  young  Henry 
Cromwell,  than  of  this  jocose  forger  and  eccles- 
iastical liar.  The  Puritans  were  able  to  conquer 
Ireland  for  much  the  same  reason  that  the  Norse- 
men, and  afterwards  the  Normans,  were  able  to 
conquer  it.  They  were  bolder,  sincerer,  more 
true-hearted,  more  upright,  and  more  united  than 
those  whom  they  overthrew. 


CHAPTER     XXIII. 

RIG  SHAMUS  A-BOO. 

Presently  when  the  English  people  rose  against 
King  James  II.,  and  drove  him  out  of  England,  the 
gentry  and  people  of  Ireland  resolved  to  support 
him.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  they  adopted 
his  cause  is  most  astonishing.  We  can  still  see 
that  enthusiasm  reflected  in  the  Jacobite  ballads 
and  songs  which  were  then  made,  many  of  them 
very  beautiful  and  touching.  Here  is  the  substance 
of  one  of  them. 

Erin  lies  awake  at  night  in  her  bed.  Without 
the  storm  is  raging  and  the  rain  falling  in  wild 
torrents.  The  wind  crashes  howling  through  the 
forest,  coughs  and  roars  down  the  chimney.  The 
big  rain-drops  fall  hissing  upon  the  embers  on  the 
hearth. 

Erin  hears  a  tapping  at  the  door.  "Who  is 
there  ? "  she  cries.  A  voice  answers,  "  It  is  I 
Shamus,  son  of  Cathal  (James,  son  of  Charles),  I 
have  been  driven  forth  by  robbers  from  the  home 
of  my  ancestors.  Give  me  shelter,  I  pray  thee,  from 
the  fury  of  the  storm." 

Quickly  Erin  unbars  the  door  and  brings  in  the 
hapless  fugitive.  She  removes  his  dripping  cloak, 
gives  him  dry  clothes,  puts  fresh  timber  on  the  fire, 
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supplies  him  with  supper  and  shelter,  and  takes 
him  to  her  heart. 

Indeed  the  ardent  loyalty  and  affection  which 
the  Stuarts  all  through  inspired  in  so  many  simple 
hearts  and  in  all  three  countries,  is  very  touching 
and  not  unnaturally  a  pleasing  theme  to  the  writers 
and  readers  of  romance. 

The  Jacobite  revolution  for  a  while  carried  every- 
thing before  it  in  Ireland.  The  Williamites  were 
swept  into  corners,  but  of  these  corners  they 
made  strong  fastnesses  and  defended  them,  with  a 
gallantry  which  must  never  be  'forgotten.  The 
prowess  of  the  Enniskillen  men  and  the  determined 
endurance  of  the  men  of  Derry,  form  together  a 
very  noble  chapter  in  Irish  history. 

The  Derrymen  were  not  strong  enough  to  take 
the  field,  but  they  held  their  city  against  the 
Jacobites  with  great  skill  and  courage,  and  a  truly 
heroic  power  of  stubborn  endurance.  Though 
they  died  by  thousands  from  famine  and  the  fevers 
that  always  accompany  famine,  they  fought  on 
and  starved  on  with  a  desperate  determination, 
which  recalls  what  one  reads  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancient  Iberians  and  Celtiberians  of 
Spain  used  to  hold  their  cities  against  the  Romans. 
The  Derrymen,  too,  we  can  well  believe,  would 
rather  have  fired  their  city  and  perished  in  the 
flames  than  have  surrendered.  Latterly,  too,  their 
spirits  were  raised  by  the  presence  of  King 
William's  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Foyle,  though 
the  strong  boom  which  the  Jacobites  had   drawn 
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across  the  estuary,  and  the  cannon  which  defended 
it,  for  the  present  forbade  communications.  At  last, 
when  the  wind  one  day  blew  strong  from  the  north, 
a  Williamite  sailor,  Captain  Kirke,  bore  down  with 
three  ships  on  the  boom,  regardless  of  cannon  shots 
and  musketry  fire,  burst  the  boom  victoriously  and 
sailed  up  to  the  starved  city,  whose  lean  and  yellow 
heroes  poured  forth  to  meet  him  with  cries  and  tears 
of  joy.     The  blockade  came  to  an  end  that  day. 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a 
great  military  caste  of  the  Irish  people.  This 
military  caste  survived  down  to  Cromwell's  time, 
but  after  the  Cromwellian  conquest,  the  altered 
social  conditions  of  the  country  led  to  its  dis- 
persion and  degradation.  During  the  Protectorate 
45,000  men  of  the  military  order  passed  over  to 
the  Continent  and  thence  to  the  time  at  which  we 
are  now  arrived,  a  constant  stream  of  such  military 
emigration  had  been  flowing  to  the  Continent. 
The  infantry  of  King  James'  army  was  now  com- 
posed of  peasantry,  good  material,  no  doubt,  but 
needing  time  to  convert  it  into  a  finished  and 
effective  soldiery. 

It  was  utterly  absurd  to  expect  that  such  an 
army  as  that  of  King  James  could  stand  before 
such  a  military  force  as  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
now  united  and  under  the  command  of  such  a 
man  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  in  a  position  to 
despatch  against  it.  All  that  Jacobite  Ireland 
could  really  do  was  to  fight  bravely  and  fall  with 
honour,  and  this  it  did. 
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For  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Jacobite  Irish,  both  the 
common  soldiers  and  the  gentlemen,  throughout 
these  campaigns  did  their  war  work  not  only  well 
but  remarkably  well.  They  were  beaten,  but  with- 
out loss  of  honour.  Badly  armed,  without  artillery, 
compelled  to  forage  for  food,  without  pay,  be- 
coming in  consequence  more  and  more  disliked 
by  the  industrious  classes,  badly  governed  by  a 
stupid  king,  whose  heart  was  not  even  hot  in  his 
own  cause,  they  fought  nevertheless  a  most  gallant 
fight,  and  their  remnant  did  not  relinquish  the 
struggle  till  they  had  by  dint  of  fighting  forced 
good  terms  from  the  generals  of  King  William. 
If  this  army  had  been  properly  financed  and  led, 
it  might  well  have  held  Ireland  against  King 
William,  and  if  it  had  done  that  it  would  certainly 
have  provoked  a  counter-revolution  in  England  and 
Scotland  and  re-established  the  Stuart  tyranny. 
But  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  King 
James  had  no  money  and  the  King  of  France 
would  give  him  none,  and  he  himself  was  a  very 
poor  and  dull  creature  as  all  men  acknowledge  at 
the  present  day. 

William  first  sent  into  Ireland  against  James 
one  of  his  generals,  at  the  head  of  a  great  and 
well  equipped  army. 

Schomberg,  though  eighty-one  years  old,  was  an 
active  old  man  and  a  first-rate  general.  Yet  even 
with  such  an  army,  and  though  he  had  Ulster 
under  his  control  and  enjoyed  the  co-operation 
of  the  Ulster  Protestant-Irish,  now  flushed  with  a 
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whole  series  of  successes,  even  he  could  make 
nothing  out  of  the  situation.  The  Jacobite  Irish 
flung  themselves  in  his  way,  cut  off  his  loose  de- 
tachments, checked  his  advance  and  finally  pinned 
him  to  his  fortified  camp,  where  he  lost  half  his 
army  by  sickness.  This  shows  that  King  James' 
Irish  army  was  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  Indeed, 
considering  the  immense  difficulties  Under  which  it 
laboured  throughout  the  whole  war,  we  may  say 
that  the  efforts  made  on  his  behalf  by  his  Irish 
subjects  deserve  the  highest  praise. 


K 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  BOYNE. 

The  Battle  of  the  Boyne  is  one  of  the  famous 
battles  of  the  world.  The  defeated  army  lost  only 
about  five  hundred  men  killed ;  yet  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  is  famous  and  most  famous.  On  the 
whole  the  world's  verdict  is  right.  The  battle  of 
the  Boyne  proved  that  the  Stuart  dynasty  could 
not  be  sustained  by  Irish  loyalty  and  valour, 
proved  that  the  House  of  Stuart  was  doomed. 

But  more  than  the  Stuart  cause  was  lost  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne.  Some  one  has  said  or  sung 
that  from  the  hill  of  Donore — fort  of  gold — where 
he  stood,  high  up  above  the  river,  King  James' 
Crown  sprang  from  his  august  head  and  rolled 
and  leaped  down  the  steep  and  green  incline  till 
it  plunged  into  those  dark  still  waters,  for  one 
moment  annoying  the  noble  river  which  a  moment 
after  flowed  dark  and  still  as  before.  But  the 
imagination  which  does  not  confine  itself  to  things 
merely  Irish  and  English,  might  see  as  in  a  vision 
more  crowns  than  one  tumbling  that  day  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Boyne,  crowns  upon  crowns,  whole 
troops  of  them,  the  diadems  of  all  manner  of 
hoary  old  tyrannies,  rolling  merrily  down  Donore 
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Hill  that  day.  The  kings  of  the  world  lost  then 
their  brother  of  England,  which  was  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  kings  of  the  world,  and  so  the  French 
Revolution  and  a  great  many  other  things  became 
possible.  To  the  eye  it  was  a  skirmish,  but  in 
fact  it  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 
James  pretended  that  he  was  going  to  fight 
here.  He  had,  in  fact,  no  intention  of  fighting  at 
all.  His  Irish  officers  had,  and  with  very  good 
reason.  For  example,  a  little  to  his  rear  lay  the 
rich  domains  of  the  Prestons,  lords  of  Gorman- 
stown.  The  Preston  would  not  consent  to  the  loss 
of  his  Meath  estates  without  striking  a  blow. 
Neither  would  the  Talbots,  nor  the  Nugents,  nor 
the  Flemings,  nor  the  Kavanaghs,  nor  any  of  the 
gallant  gentlemen  of  Meath  or  Leinster,  who  risked 
life  and  fortune  in  his  cause.  They  were  resolved 
to  fight,  but  James  was  determined  to  retreat, 
after  a  mere  show  of  fighting  to  please  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Meath  and  Leinster.  From  the  steeple 
of  Donore  church,  he  could  see  the  Williamite  host 
pouring  in  from  the  north,  see  the  dust  and  steam 
of  the  army  rising  there  as  his  rival  advanced. 
On  both  sides  the  country  runs  steeply  down  to 
the  Boyne,  and  such  a  country !  so  clothed  with 
rich,  living  green,  through  which  winds  the  still 
dark  and  majestic  Boyne.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  there  can  realize  its  beauty.  The  shores  of 
the  Boyne  are  like  an  enchanted  land,  like  a  "  lond 
of  Faery."  Using  the  Boyne  as  a  connecting 
thread,  let  us  take  a  rapid  backward  glance  over 
our  story  of  Ireland  so  far. 
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This  beautiful  valley  was  the  fabled  seat  ot  the 
gods,  with  whom  our  story  began.  Recall  the  old 
legend  telling  how  the  Boyne  was  once  Nectan's 
enchanted  well,  till  it  rose  against  the  too-enquir- 
ing Danaan  lady  and  broke  forth  as  a  river.  Here 
dwelt  Angus  Ogue,  and  the  Dagda,  and  Nuada  of 
the  Silver  Hand,  gods  and  fairies  and  genii  innum- 
erable. The  chariots  of  Queen  Meave  and  her 
horses  churned  these  dark  waters  to  foam.  Cuculain 
did  his  first  warlike  feat  on  its  shores.  Cuculain 
executing  thunder-feats,  shooting  thunder  -  bolts, 
drove  the  hosts  of  Connaught  down  those  steep 
northern  banks  into  its  waters,  so  that  the  Boyne 
ran  red  to  the  sea.  To-morrow  engines  less  legen- 
dary will  shoot  bolts  here  such  as  the  bards  never 
saw  even  in  vision. 

The  Boyne's  quiet  waters  felt  the  quiet  keels  of 
the  first  Patrician  evangelists.  Upon  the  Boyne's 
banks  Patrick  kindled  his  first  paschal  fire,  seen  afar 
with  amazement  and  alarm  by  the  druids  of  Tara. 
Upon  these  shores  rose  the  painted  and  glittering 
city,  the  seat  of  sovereignty  till  Ruadan  of  Lorrha, 
and  the  Saints  overthrew  it  and  rent  the  monarchy, 
but  saved  their  right  of  sanctuary.  Here  Hugh 
de  Lacy's  stout  baronage  raised  their  massive 
stone  castles  above  the  stream,  on  the  north  bank 
the  Fleming,  on  the  south  Jordan  de  Exeter. 
Here  the  Pale-Irish  fought  many  a  fierce  battle 
with  the  warlike  lords  of  the  North.  Here,  a 
little  lower  towards  the  sea,  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
storming  Drogheda  and  slaughtering  the  garrison 
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announced  terribly  to  all  Ireland  that  the  men 
who  had  trampled  down  the  Kings  and  Prelates  of 
England,  had  arrived  and  taken  in  hand  the  same 
work  here.  And  now,  our  long  story  running 
down  through  so  many  diverse  centuries,  so  many 
strange  things  and  men,  reaches  a  time  and  an 
event  newer  and  stranger^the  last  phase  of  the  war 
between  the  liberties  and  aspirations  of  peoples, 
and  the  tyranny  and  divine  right  of  kings. 

With  this  glance  at  the  past  and  its  relation  to 
the  present,  let  us  now  fix  our  attention  on  the 
great  duel  between  the  anointed  king  and  the 
king  who  was  only  the  elected  captain  of  the 
people  their  chosen  war-leader,  and  who  boasted 
no  unction  from  on  high. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 

William  led  to  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  the  finest 
army  that  was  ever  seen  in  Ireland,  some  45,000 
veteran  soldiers  splendidly  furnished  and  equipped, 
with  fifty  pieces  of  field  artillery  besides  mortars. 
Its  paper  strength  was  51,000.  On  the  31st  of 
June,  the  army  encamped  along  the  north  shore 
behind  the  highlands  which  here  bordered  the 
Boyne.  On  this  day,  William  was  slightly  wounded 
by  a  cannon  ball,  while  observing  the  enemy  from 
the  high  ground  which  lay  in  front  of  the  principal 
ford  called  Old  Bridge.  From  this  high  ground 
the  road  to  the  ford  descended  by  a  deep  ravine. 
The  wound  was  of  no  consequence.  He  laid  his 
plans  that  night,  and  executed  them  next  day. 

Early  in  the  morning,  he  bade  young  Schomberg 
lead  the  right  of  the  army  up  the  river  and  cross 
at  Slane,  taking  the  Jacobites  in  flank.  The  only 
resistance  met  with  by  Schomberg  was  from  a 
regiment  of  Jacobite  horse  commanded  by  Sir 
Arthur  O'Neill  who  continued  to  drive  back 
Schomberg's  men  into  the  Boyne  till  he  himself, 
was  compelled  to  retire  before  William's  cannon, 
which  eventually  had  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
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him.  Why  did  not  James  answer  that  cannon- 
ading which  repelled  O'Neill  and  enabled  Schom- 
berg's  men  to  cross  ?  The  answer  is  suggestive. 
James  had  only  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  to  meet 
William's  fifty,  and  of  these  twelve  pieces  he  had 
on  the  previous  day  sent  six  to  Dublin.  Why  ? 
He  had  no  intention  of  fighting  at  the  Boyne  at  all. 
His  purpose  was  to  make  a  show  of  fighting,  and 
having  gone  through  the  show,  then  to  fall  back. 
The  army  wanted  to  fight,  but  James  did  not.  So 
James  and  Lauzun  delivered  no  blow  at  all  upon 
young  Schomberg,  but,  alleging  a  variety  of  reasons, 
retreated  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  pass  of 
Duleek  in  their  rear.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne 
was  lost  before  it  was  fought. 

When  William  heard  that  his  right  was  over 
the  river,  he  descended  with  his  centre  and  left 
down  that  ravine  which  intersected  the  high 
ground  upon  which  he  had  been  wounded,  and  on 
the  low  ground  which  bordered  the  river  extended 
his  line  preparatory  to  crossing.  His  men  were 
still  beyond  musketry  range.  Cannon,  indeed, 
would  have  played  upon  them  with  destructive 
effect,  as  in  serried  masses  they  descended  the 
ravine,  but  the  Jacobites  had  no  cannon.  Half 
their  twelve  pieces  were  now  trundling  away 
southwards  and  already  near  Dublin,  the  other 
half  which  were  here  yesterday  and  had  wounded 
William  were  now  in  the  Slane  region.  James 
and  Lauzun  had  brought  them  away. 

While   William's   men    descended    and    spread 
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along  the  green  shores  of  the  Boyne,  his  numerous 
cannon  from  the  heights  were  playing  upon  the 
Jacobites  on  the  south  shore,  who  could  make  no 
reply.  The  Boyne  here  was  fordable  everywhere, 
and  every  ford  was  shallow.  The  river  was  hardly 
a  defence  at  all,  as  any  one  can  perceive  who  looks 
at  it  with  his  eyes  and  not  at  its  picture  on  a 
map.  A  man  can  walk  across  the  Boyne  at  Old 
Bridge  in  summer  without  wetting  his  knees,  and 
the  weather  had  been  noticeably  fine  and  dry  of 
late.  From  Old  Bridge  down  the  river  towards 
Drogheda  there  were  half  a  dozen  easy  fords.  Wil- 
liam with  his  left  of  cavalry  passed  by  the  last  of 
these  fords.  The  centre  of  infantry  under  the 
command  of  old  Schomberg,  crossed  by  the 
numerous  fords  about  Old  Bridge.  By  the  first 
went  the  Dutch  Blue  Guards,  by  the  second  the 
Huguenot  refugee  regiments,  by  the  third  the 
Williamite  Irish,  and  after  them  the  Danes, 
Hessians  and  William's  other  veteran  mercenaries. 
There  is  no  mention  of  English  at  this  point.  The 
English  regiments  were  with  young  Schomberg. 
The  southern  shore  here  was  held  by  Tyrconnell's 
regiment  firing  from  behind  recently  constructed 
walls  and  defences,  and  from  the  houses  of  the 
village  of  Old  Bridge.  Behind  them  in  reserve 
lay  seven  battalions.  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  son 
of  James,  had  the  chief  command  here.  The 
Jacobite  horse  lay  further  down  the  stream  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  Williams  and  his  left  of 
cavalry. 
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Steadily  but  swiftly  Schomberg's  infantry  in 
their  different  divisions  crossed  the  green  meadows 
bordering  the  river  under  cover  of  their  artillery 
playing  from  the  heights,  stepped  into  the  cold 
Boyne  and  in  spite  of  the  firing  of  Tyrconnell's 
men,  reached  the  other  shore  and  beat  the  latter 
from  their  defences.  These  last  did  all  that  brave 
men  could  do,  and  did  not  leave  their  works  till 
they  had  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed, 
and  I  suppose  three  times  that  number  wounded. 
Berwick  now  ordered  down  his  reserve  of  seven 
battalions,  and  these  fresh  men  for  a  while  held 
the  battle  even.  But  meantime  Schomberg's  in- 
fantry in  ever-increasing  masses  were  crossing  the 
Boyne,  and  being  all  excellent  and  proved  soldiers 
and  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  not  only  over- 
whelmed the  Jacobites,  but  threatened  to  surround 
them  and  quite  cut  them  off.  Seeing  the  danger, 
Berwick  ordered  up  the  Jacobite  horse  who  were 
further  down  the  stream  watching  the  movements 
of  William  at  the  other  side.  Presently  the 
Jacobite  horse  came  thundering  in  upon  the  flank 
of  Schomberg's  men,  and  charged  and  recharged 
till  they  had  extricated  their  own  foot  and  greatly 
disordered  Schomberg's  infantry.  Schomberg  felt 
that  his  own  presence  was  needed  to  restore  the 
battle  here — the  gallant  old  veteran,  on  whose 
face  time  and  war  had  scored  more  lines  than  he 
had  seen  years.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  him  in 
the  National  Gallery  in  Dublin. 

Schomberg  with  his  reserves  crossed  the  river. 
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Yet  what  havoc  the  Jacobite  horse  were  making 
at  this  point,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
village  of  Old  Bridge,  Schomberg's  own  guard  was 
overpowered  by  them,  and  he  himself  cut  down, 
falling  by  the  hand  of  a  certain  Jacobite  cavalier, 
Sir  Cathal  O'Toole,  scion  of  a  famous  and  ancient 
family  of  Leinster.  It  was  no  stray  shot  from  a 
distance  that  killed  the  gallant  old  veteran.  His 
guard  was  cut  up  and  overwhelmed  in  one  of  these 
fierce  charges  of  the  Jacobite  horse. 

But  meantime,  William,  whom  there  was  no- 
body to  meet,  had  crossed  the  Boyne  by  the  last 
ford,  and  was  rapidly  advancing  up  the  bank, 
at  the  head  of  eighteen  squadrons  of  fresh  men 
and  horses.  Berwick  had  to  recall  his  victorious 
cavalry  to  meet  the  new  danger,  and  William's 
broken  centre  of  foot  found  time  to  rally  and 
reform.  With  horse  and  foot  William  now  pressed 
upon  the  retreating  Jacobites,  who  fought  only  to 
make  good  their  retreat,  which,  owing  to  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  enemy,  was  no  easy  task. 
The  Jacobite  horse  had  now  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  foot,  and  fight  against  horse  and  foot.  They 
charged  again  and  again.  Ten  times  in  all  the 
Jacobite  horse  charged  in  defence  of  their  broken 
infantry,  and  with  the  tenth  charge  accomplished 
their  work.  After  this  last  charge,  Berwick  com- 
pletely reformed  his  lines,  and  facing  about  pre- 
sented a  steady  and  lowering  front  to  the  pur- 
suers. Berwick  was  enormously  outnumbered.  His 
assailants  were  the  best  infantry  in  Europe.     He 
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was  honestly  beaten,  but  held  on  his  course  un- 
dismayed, and  still  presenting  a  serried  and  un- 
broken rear  to  all  comers.  William  did  not  like 
the  look  of  that  lowering  Jacobite  array.  He 
knew  it  was  in  retreat,  that  owing  to  events  taking 
place  up  the  river,  it  must  retreat.  He  did  not 
wish  to  peril  all  by  risking  a  new  engagement  with 
men  in  such  a  mood,  and  whose  valour  he  had 
tasted  sufficiently  to  know  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  provoke  it  anew  without  good  cause.  In  short, 
he  declined  the  challenge,  and  permitted  Berwick 
to  march  leisurely  "  au  petit  pas  "  after  James  and 
Lauzun  to  the  pass  of  Duleek. 

Such  in  its  main  features  was  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  of  which  eminent  historians  pandering  to 
popular  prejudices  have  given  accounts  quite  un- 
true. The  Jacobite  infantry  did  not  "  scamper  to 
the  mountains."  There  were  no  mountains  to  which 
to  scamper.  The  Jacobites  were  fairly  beaten  by 
vastly  superior  numbers  as  the  bravest  soldiers 
often  must  be,  but  they  retreated  in  perfectly  good 
order.  With  the  relief  afforded  by  those  splendid 
horse-chargings  they  reformed  their  ranks,  repelled 
the  pursuing  Williamite  host  and  retreated  on 
Dublin  presenting  always  a  rear  so  solid  and 
minatory  that  the  victorious  Williamites  did  not 
dare  to  attack  it  at  any  point. 
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NOTE  TO  THIS  CHAPTER. 

All  the  available  authorities  for  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne 
will  be  found  collected  and  arranged  in  the  notes  of 
Macariae  Excidium  published  1850  by  the  Irish  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  The  charge  of  cowardice  brought  by 
Macaulay  against  the  Jacobite  Irish  Infantry  is  founded 
on  the  irresponsible  chatter  of  two  unknown  French 
officers  writing  to  their  friends,  and  of  course  with  Gallic 
vanity  and  levity  laying  the  blame  upon  others. 

"  Had  we  the  French  been  at  Old  Bridge,  how  we 
would  have  carried  all  before  us,"  &c.  &c. 

Macaulay  uses  these  letters  as  if  they  were  historical 
authorities,  ignoring  the  contradictory  accounts  implied 
in  the  memoirs  of  James  and  strongly  expressed  in  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  the  letters  of  the  French 
general  Lauzun.  It  is  singular  that  Macaulay  should 
pass  over  the  direct  testimony  of  Berwick  to  the  bravery 
of  the  Jacobite  foot,  an  illustrious  Englishman,  a  much 
experienced  and  far  experienced  soldier,  one  of  the  great 
gentlemen  of  Europe  in  his  day,  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
letters  of  Lauzun  which  are  State  Papers  of  France,  and 
urge  such  a  charge  upon  such  an  authority.  I  think 
Macaulay  was  here  a  victim  to  his  famous  black  and 
white  style,  and  as  the  behaviour  of  the  Jacobite  Irish 
horse  was  conspicuously  white  on  this  occasion,  he, 
seeing  his  chance,  and  having  got  something  that  would 
look  like  justification,  determined  to  paint  in  blackest 
black  the  behaviour  of  the  foot.  Reading  his  brilliant 
narrative  we  can  see  that  he  is  a  little  ashamed  of  him- 
self and  anxious  to  make  amends,  but  he  gave  currency 
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to  a  lie,  and  a  lie  minted  and  stamped  by  Macaulay  is 
not  easily  retired  from  circulation. 

As  to  the  numbers  on  both  sides,  Berwick  puts 
William's  army  at  45,000.  He  and  James  put  their 
own  army  at  20,000  and  23,000  respectively.  The  lower 
figure  seems  to  be  correct.  Two  grave  Williamite 
authorities  represent  the  victorious  army  as  45,000. 
Macaulay  is  silent  about  the  disproportion  of  the 
artillery,  viz.,  six  pieces  to  fifty  odd  and  mortars.  Had 
the  armies  been  at  all  equal,  it  is  not  credible  that  James 
would  have  sent  away  half  his  artillery  before  the  battle, 
which  he  did  obviously  because  he  only  intended  to 
amuse  his  army  with  a  mere  show  of  fight,  while  really 
pursuing  his  original  intention  of  retreating  in  the  hope 
that  William's  army  might  waste  away  like  Schomberg's 
in  the  previous  campaign. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FLIGHT   OF   THE   KING. 

Early  that  morning  King  James  descended  from 
his  lofty  perch  upon  Fort  of  Gold,  and  leaned 
away  up  the  river  towards  Lauzun,  and  the  five 
thousand  French  foot  with  whom  he  thought  he 
would  be  safest,  drawing  after  him  his  six  pieces 
and  a  succession  of  battalions  from  his  centre  and 
right.  Then  with  excuses  and  explanations  he 
executed  the  retreat  on  which  he  had  formerly 
resolved,  and  drew  back  upon  the  pass  of  Duleek. 
Here  he  lost  his  head  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
and  made  off  for  France  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

According  to  a  humorous  Irish  tradition,  James 
ran  from  the  Boyne  in  such  haste  that  he  would 
not  stop  for  a  rest  at  Dublin.  He  ran  past  Dublin. 
Lady  Tyrconnell,  from  the  castle  battlements,  cried 
out  to  him,  "  Is  that  you,  James  ?  Where  is  your 
army  from  you  ?  Wouldn't  you  turn  in,  James,  and 
have  some  lunch  ?  "  But  James  only  waved  the 
back  of  his  royal  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  No 
more  now,  dear  lady,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  at 
Versailles,  if  I  ever  get  there,"  and  never  stopped 
running.  Through  all  Leinster  he  ran  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  hare,  as  fast  as  ever  he  could  lay 
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foot  to  the  ground,  and  never  stopped  till  he  sprang 
on  board  a  French  sloop  at  Waterford,  and  then 
up  sail  and  away  with  him  to  France. 

That  is  the  Irish  popular  tradition  concerning 
King  James'  flight  from  the  Boyne,  and  it  is  truer 
than  most  traditions.  By  day  and  by  night,  under 
the  sun,  and  under  the  moon  and  stars,  without 
closing  an  eye,  or  taking  an  honest  meal,  breaking 
the  bridges  behind  him,  placing  guards  at  every 
defensible  point  along  the  way,  through  all  Meath, 
through  all  Leinster,  ran  the  last  of  the  Stuarts. 
"  I  am  going  to  France  for  succours,"  he  said. 
"  No,  I  am  going  to  France  to  make  a  plunge  for 
England  now  that  this  dreadful  Prince  of  Orange 
is  out  of  it." 

Farewell  for  ever  to  King  James. 

"  Lo  !  anointed  by  heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 
Behold  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path, 
Now  in  darkness  and  tempests  he  sweeps  from  our  sight." 

It  is  all  over  with  the  Stuarts. 

The  Irish  Royalists,  however,  in  spite  of  a  hun- 
dred disadvantages,  fought  on  with  signal  bravery, 
and  even  with  occasional  success.  There  is  not  in 
history  a  finer  example  of  military  heroism  than  the 
manner  in  which  they  held,  against  King  William's 
army,  the  bridge  across  the  Shannon  at  Athlone, 
while  their  defence  of  Limerick  rivals,  and  in  some 
respects  out-rivals,  the  defence  of  Derry  by  the 
Williamite  Irish.  Their  commander  in  these  later 
stages  of  the  war  was  Patrick  Sarsfield,  a  most 
noble,  brave,  and  chivalrous  gentleman,  tall   and 
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handsome,  respected  by  his  enemies,  and  passion- 
ately beloved  by  his  own  soldiers. 

But  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  doomed.  No 
Irish  valour  could  save  it  against  such  power  as 
King  William,  by  his  command  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  more  than  half  of  Ireland,  was  now  able  to 
direct  against  Sarsfield.  Sarsfield  having  done  all 
that  a  brave  man  could  do,  finally  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Williamite  generals,  by  which  he 
stipulated  for  fair  terms  for  the  Catholic  Irish. 
The  violation  of  this  treaty,  and  the  subsequent 
enactment  of  the  penal  laws,  is  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  chapters  in  the  history  of  Protestantism, 
a  shameful  business  which  no  upright  man  should 
dare  to  defend. 

After  this  Sarsfield  and  his  army  sailed  away 
to  France,  where  they  were  incorporated  in  King 
Louis'  army,  as  the  Irish  Brigade.  From  that 
time  forward,  every  young  Irish  Catholic  gentle- 
man of  military  aptitudes  sought  service  on  the 
continent.  What  a  splendid  race  of  men  were 
these  old  Celtic  and  Norman-Irish  Catholic  gentle- 
men of  Ireland,  is  proved  by  their  deeds  on  the 
continent  Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
military  histories  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  are  the  names  of  these 
Irish  soldier  emigrants.  Amongst  many  others, 
we  find  in  Russia,  Marshal  Lacy,  in  Austria, 
Marshal  Brown,  in  France,  Lally  Tollendal,  all 
men  of  first-rate  military  or  administrative  genius. 
The    Irish  Catholic  aristocracy  chose  to  identify 
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themselves  with  a  doomed  and  desperate  cause. 
They  stood  by  the  Monarchy,  when  no  power 
could  save  the  Monarchy.  It  fell,  and  they  were 
crushed  under  its  ruins.  They  were  unwise,  indeed 
could  not  understand  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
terribly  did  they  suffer  for  their  error,  which  was 
one  of  judgment  and  not  of  the  heart.  They 
fought  for  kings  against  liberty.  The  tide  which 
swept  away  Sceptre  and  Crown,  and  the  spiritual 
tyranny  of  prelates  and  priests,  swept  them  away 
too,  swept  them  away  utterly.  They  were  a  val- 
iant, high-spirited,  gay-hearted,  chivalrous  race,  who 
erred  in  judgment,  and  were  destroyed  for  their 
error.  They  perished  fighting  against  freedom. 
The  Irish  and  the  Norman  -  Irish  aristocracies 
perished  together,  in  this  mad  business.  They 
were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in 
their  death  they  were  not  divided. 

And  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those 
times  it  was  difficult  for  a  gentleman  to  be  a  Whig. 
Men  born  in  a  certain  rank  of  life  were  Royalists, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  most  cases  could  be 
nothing  else,  without  loss  of  honour.  Nearly  all 
the  gentlemen  of  England  were  Jacobites,  but 
their  ardour  for  the  royal  cause  was  restrained 
by  the  Whig  masses  of  the  people. 

Robert  Burns,  the  great-souled  Scotchman,  was 
a  Jacobite,  so  was  Goldsmith,  so  was  Dr  Johnson. 
The  cause,  which  was  regarded  with  affection  and 
regret  by  such  men,  may  have  represented  some- 
thing nobler  than  appears  on  the  surface  of  history. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  NEW  ARISTOCRACY. 

A  PROTESTANT  aristocracy  now  owned  the  land, 
and  governed  a  Catholic  peasantry.  That  was  no 
difficult  task,  for  the  people  were  very  humble. 
They  were  made  humbler  by  cruel  penal  laws 
passed  in  violation  of  the  treaty  signed  between 
Sarsfield  and  the  Williamite  generals.  The  Pro- 
testants passed  these  laws,  for  they  were  afraid 
that  the  people  might  rise  against  them,  but  inas- 
much as  they  possessed  all  power,  and  were  a 
strong,  self-confident,  and  warlike  race,  they  ought 
to  have  had  more  pluck.  It  is  only  fair  to  state, 
that  as  the  people  showed  no  signs  of  mutiny,  the 
penal  laws  were  by  degrees  suffered  to  become  a 
dead  letter. 

This  new  Protestant  gentry  for  some  two  genera- 
tions did  nothing  that  calls  for  any  notice.  They 
lived  in  very  rude  houses,  almost  cabins.  They 
hunted,  and  drank  great  quantities  of  claret,  and 
gambled  a  great  deal,  and  were  very  ready  with 
sword  and  pistol,  being  a  high-spirited,  fierce  and 
combative  race  of  men,  and  also  rather  barbarous. 
They  did  not  try  to  improve  their  estates  or  their 
tenants.  Squalid  wildernesses,  instead  of  beautiful 
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demesnes,  surrounded  their  rude  homes.  They 
were  quite  illiterate  and  gross  in  their  tastes  and 
habits,  but.  hospitable  and  kindly,  and  retained  many 
traces  of  the  old  chivalrous  spirit.  They  showed 
their  mettle  by  duelling  more  than  any  other  class 
of  gentry  in  the  world,  and  carried  their  bravery 
in  that  sphere  to  a  fantastic  degree.  A  Galway 
shopkeeper  once  called  on  a  west  country  gentle- 
man at  his  hotel,  complained  of  having  been 
insulted,  and  demanded  satisfaction.  The  gentle- 
man did  not  relish  the  thought  of  a  public  duel 
with  a  shopkeeper,  and  proposed  to  fight  it  out  in 
the  room  where  they  were.  In  the  duel  the 
shopkeeper's  pistol  did  not  go  off.  The  gentleman 
crossed  the  floor,  his  powder-horn  in  his  hand. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  was  no  priming  in  your  pan, 
permit  me."  He  filled  the  pan  of  the  pistol  with 
powder,  and  went  back  to  his  own  end  of  the  room 
to  stand  the  shot.  They  were  men,  yet  in  many 
respects  resembled  rather  great  boys.  They  had 
no  sense  of  responsibility  to  their  country  or  their 
people,  and  there  was  no  one  to  put  them  in  mind 
of  it,  so  very  humble  and  submissive  were  the 
people,  really  like  soft  wax  in  their  hands,  which 
they  might  mould  to  almost  any  shape  they  liked. 
Indeed  the  Irish  peasantry,  as  distinguished  from 
the  military  caste  and  the  lords,  had  always  been 
a  very  meek  and  long-suffering  race,  No  one 
imagined  that  they  had  any  rights,  nor  did  they 
imagine  that  they  had  any  themselves.  Their 
priests,  too,  associated  with  the  Protestant  gentry 
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and  shared  their  ideas.  The  people  honestly  ad- 
mired their  drinking,  horse-racing,  duelling  gentry, 
and  the  gentry,  in  their  way,  became  rather  at- 
tached to  the  people  and  to  the  country.  Slowly 
the  genius  of  the  soil  and  clime  began  to  pene- 
trate their  minds. 

Side  by  side  with  that  warlike,  riotous  class  of 
rude  but  spirited  Anglo-Irish  gentlemen,  the  serf 
population  of  the  country, — a  legacy  of  the  old 
fighting  times,  a  population  composed  of  Celtic, 
Danish,  Norman,  and  Old  English  elements, — led 
their  own  life.  They  spoke  the  Gaelic  tongue. 
They  read  no  books,  but  they  had  a  vast  quantity 
of  oral  traditions,  stories  and  poems  innumerable, 
concerning  old  heroes,  deities,  saints,  wizards,  and 
witches.  Long  Gaelic  poems  and  stories  were  re- 
peated by  professional  reciters  around  turf  fires. 
The  gentry  had  no  literature,  but  the  people  had 
this,  and  it  was  all  unreal  and  unearthly,  about 
the  past  and  about  dreams.  They  believed  in  the 
fairies.  They  raised  the  loud  and  piercing  caoine 
or  ullagone  as  they  followed  their  dead.  They 
joined  together  in  factions  and  fought,  but  between 
them  and  the  new  lords  it  was  peace. 

Amongst  other  laws  made  by  the  new  lords  was 
one  to  prevent  any  Catholic  from  having  a  horse 
worth  more  than  five  pounds.  The  horse  at 
which  this  law  aimed  was  evidently  "the  great 
horse "  or  charger.  If  the  Catholic  landlords  had 
been  numerous,  the  law  would  have  been  sensible 
enough,  but  as  Catholic  landlords  were  now  few 
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and  far  between,  the  law  which  was  passed  in  a  panic 
or  under  the  influence  of  childish  fears,  presently 
became  a  dead  letter.  All  young  Catholic  gentle- 
men of  spirit  went  to  the  Continent  for  a  military 
career,  and  those  who  remained  at  home  dropped 
Jacobitism  utterly,  submitted  to  the  new  arrange- 
ments in  Church  and  State,  and  while  retaining 
their  religion,  sympathized  generally  with  the 
Squires  and  Protestant  gentlemen  their  neighbours. 
They  hunted  with  them,  attended  race  meetings 
in  their  society,  caroused  with  them,  fought  duels 
with  them,  and  except  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
were  quite  the  same  as  their  Protestant  neighbours. 
If  they  ever  thought  of  the  Stuarts  it  was  with 
disgust.  They  never  forgot  the  manner  in  which 
King  James  ran  away  out  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  while  the  Catholic  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
were  still  charging  King  William's  victorious  in- 
fantry, and  his  brave  son  still  in  danger.  They 
did  not  pass  their  wine  over  the  water-decanters 
when  they  drank  the  health  of  the  King,  like  the 
Jacobite  squires  of  England.  They  never  dreamed 
of  a  Catholic  rebellion,  for  they  were  few  in 
number ;  they  had  formed  friendships  with  the 
Protestant  gentry  their  neighbours,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  them  that  the  peasantry  whom  they 
despised  had  any  fighting  qualities  or  might  be 
led  into  a  revolt.  All  who  could  afford  it  kept 
good  horses,  hunters  and  racers,  notwithstanding 
that  penal  law,  and  no  one  who  was  not  a  black- 
leg or  a  scoundrel  of  some  species  ever  thought 
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of  invoking  that  penal  law  against  them.     Never- 
theless it  sometimes  was  invoked. 

There  was  in  the  County  of  Meath  a  Catholic 
gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  and  considerable 
estate,  who,  like  many  of  his  class,  was  accustomed 
to  drive  into  the  county  town  with  six  blood-horses. 
At  the  hotel  where  he  used  to  put  up,  a  scoundrel 
of  the  type  referred  to,  who  also  owed  him  some 
grudge,  entered  the  room  in  which  he  sat  enjoying 
himself  with  some  other  squires  of  the  county,  and 
producing  thirty  pounds,  tendered  the  money  as 
the  price  of  the  team.  That  was  the  law  as  it 
stood  on  the  Statute  Book.  Any  Protestant  ten- 
dering five  pounds  to  a  Catholic,  might  for  that 
sum  take  and  keep  any  horse  in  the  possession 
of  the  latter.  So  by  tendering  thirty  pounds, 
this  fellow  could  become  the  owner  of  six  horses 
whose  value  was  perhaps  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at 
this  time  money  was  scarce,  and  its  purchasing 
power  very  great. 

The  Catholic  gentleman  stood  up  with  a  very 
pale  and  stern  face,  and  took  leave  of  the  company. 
Presently  they  heard  somewhere  in  the  rear  of 
the  inn  six  shots.  Without  being  informed,  they 
knew  the  meaning  of  those  shots.  The  Catholic 
gentleman  had  pistolled  his  six  blood-horses,  and 
in  that  way  had  prepared  them  for  the  receipt  of 
the  scoundrel-claimant  History  does  not  relate 
the  subsequent  career  of  the  aggressor  on  this 
occasion,  but  we   may  be   sure   that   the   honest 
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Protestant  squires  of  the  County  of  Meath  let  him 
speedily  know  that  his  room  was  preferable  to  his 
company. 

Ever  afterwards  this  Catholic  gentleman  drove 
into  the  county  town  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six 
oxen.  This  he  did  not  out  of  necessity,  but  as  a 
sort  of  dumb  yet  eloquent  protest  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  penal  laws.  The  story  of  this 
Catholic  gentleman,  of  his  blood-horses  and  his 
substituted  oxen,  travelled  over  Ireland,  and  had 
the  effect  of  converting  into  an  absolutely  dead 
letter  a  good  many  of  those  stupid  and  tyrannical 
penal  laws. 

If  that  nation  be  happiest  which  has  no  politics, 
then  the  Irish  nation  from  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne 
till  about  the  year  1750  must  have  been  very  happy. 
There  was  very  little  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
government,  for  the  country  was  in  a  rather  primi- 
tive condition,  and  that  little  was  done  by  officials 
in  Dublin,  who  gave  an  account  of  their  conduct, 
not  to  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  but  to  English  Minis- 
ters in  London.  Laws  were  made  injurious  to  the 
trade  of  the  country,  but  the  new  aristocracy  did 
not  care,  and  the  traders  were  too  weak  and  humble 
to  protest.  They  mourned  but  like  doves,  and  like 
the  jolly,  foxhunting,  drinking  and  duelling  squires, 
neither  understood  nor  cared  anything  about  the 
matter.  It  was  very  kind,  they  thought,  of  those 
Dublin  officials  to  look  after  things  so  industriously, 
to  get  laws  passed,  and  tot  up  stupid  accounts  and 
impose  and  collect  dues.     As  for  the  squire  of  this 
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epoch,  he  had  more  important  things  to  look  after. 
He  had  the  fox  and  the  wild  deer  to  hunt,  for  the 
great  aboriginal  red  deer  were  still  in  the  country ; 
he  had  his  race-meetings  to  attend,  he  had  to  bring 
together  his  brother-squires  and  others  to  great 
claret-parties  and  awake  the  midnight  echoes  with 
"  Lillibulairo-bullen-a-la,"  a  famous  Whig  song  of 
this  date.  To  him  the  first  commandment  was 
"  Thou  shalt  hate  the  Pope  and  the  Pretender," 
and  his  religion  often  stopped  there.  The  Pope 
and  the  Pretender  religion  lasted  a  long  time. 
Near  the  end  of  the  century  a  witty  barrister,  once 
a  Papist,  was  detected  eating  meat  on  Friday  at 
the  Bar  mess.  "  I  fear,  Jerry,"  said  his  vis-a-vis, 
"  that  you  have  still  a  great  deal  of  the  Pope  in 
your  belly."  "Faith,  my  young  friend,"  replied 
Jerry,  "  I  am  sure  that  you  have  a  great  deal  of  the 
Pretender  in  your  head."  In  the  course  of  my  own 
undergraduate  career  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
I  had  myself  to  take  a  very  solemn  Latin  oath  that 
I  would  never  help  to  bring  in  the  Pope  or  the 
Pretender. 

It  might  be  imagined  then,  that  such  a  Pro- 
testant squire  would  make  haste  to  plant  his  estate 
with  sound  Protestants,  hating  Pope  and  Pretender 
like  himself.  That  indeed  was  his  duty,  and  he 
knew  it  and  made  efforts  in  that  direction.  But 
though  the  spirit  was  willing,  the  flesh  was  weak. 
He  did  not  like  to  turn  out  the  old  tenants,  who 
would  perish  if  he  sent  them  adrift.  If  he  got  in 
Protestant  tenants,  they  showed  themselves  sturdy 
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fellows,  who  stood  on  their  rights,  and  regarded 
him  as  no  more  than  a  man  like  themselves,  only 
a  little  more  fortunate.  The  old  Milesian,  Scandi- 
navian, Norman-Irish,  and  Old-English  peasantry 
of  the  island,  who  had3worshipped  their  old  banished 
lords,  were  prepared  to  worship  him.  They  hailed 
his  arrival  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  cried  out  "  Long 
may  your  Honour  live  to  reign  over  us,"  and  what 
sapped  his  anti-Pope  and  anti-Pretender  resolution 
most  was  the  fact  that  such  cries  were  sincere. 
The  poor  people  who  never  had  dared  to  call  the 
nose  upon  their  face  their  own  as  against  the  lords 
of  the  land,  were  quite  ready  to  make  him  their 
king,  and  did  make  him  their  king.  On  his  own 
estates,  when  he  did  not  bring  in  Protestant  tenants, 
the  new  squire  was  absolute.  The  people  were  his 
servants,  his  subjects,  his  children,  and  he  could 
not  and  would  not  turn  them  out.  The  situation 
had  its  charms  to  men  fresh  from  England.  The 
new  Williamite  landlords  learned  a  good  many 
Irish  characteristics  from  the  old  Cromwellians,  as 
the  old  Cromwellians  had  learned  them  from  the 
Catholic  and  Royalist  lords  beside  whom  they 
lived.  The  peasantry  with  their  limitless  admira- 
tion and  adulation  completed  the  change  in  their 
characters.  Presently  the  new  lords  began  to  show 
features  not  at  all  English. 

Sometimes  the  new  squire  saw  a  ghost.  Some- 
times, in  a  tenant's  cabin,  he  encountered,  unawares, 
a  singular  figure  sitting  at  his  ease  there,  dining, 
and  dining  well,  in  solitary  state,  and  the  whole 
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household  in  attendance  on  him.  A  birding-piece 
stood  against  the  wall.  A  brace  of  greyhounds  or 
pointers  reposed  on  the  flags  by  the  turf  fire.  His 
face  was  long,  his  features  high  and  pronounced, 
his  aspect  proud,  sombre,  and  melancholy.  It  was 
the  representative  of  the  Jacobite  family  whose 
estates  the  new  squire  held,  whose  chief  house  he 
himself  now  occupied.  The  Jacobite  landlord  of- 
ten lingered  on  upon  the  estate,  taking  coign  and 
lyvery  of  his  people,  and  the  tenant  often  paid  two 
rents  instead  of  one,  one  to  the  lord  de  facto, 
another  to  the  lord  de  jure.  Such  ghosts  fre- 
quently haunted  the  meditations  of  the  new  squire* 
Not  unfrequently,  instead  of  a  mild  and  melan- 
choly ghost,  the  squire  had  to  encounter  an  active 
and  malignant  one.  Some  of  the  confiscated 
Jacobite  lords  and  their  sons  became  downright 
robbers  and  highwaymen  upon  a  rather  large  scale, 
going  about  with  bands  of  faithful  followers  and 
waging  war  upon  the  Sheriffs  and  their  officers,  and 
the  new  landlords.  The  Irish  name  of  these  aristo- 
cratic highwaymen  and  freebooters,  viz.,  Tories, 
has  since  become  the  designation  of  a  great  party 
in  the  State.  These  wandering  outlawed  Irish 
gentlemen  and  their  followers,  known  to  fame  as 
Tories,  supplied  the  Williamites  of  England  with  a 
nickname  for  their  political  enemies,  who  favoured 
the  House  of  Stuart.  They  called  them  Tories  in 
reproach,  a  name  which  the  other  party  took  up, 
gloried  in,  and  finally  adopted.  Of  these  Irish 
Tories,  once  a  very  considerable  cause  of  disturb- 
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ance,  and  necessitating  for  their  suppression  the 
employment  of  small  armies  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  most  famous  was  Redmond  O'Hanlon 
of  Ulster,  whose  chivalrous  behaviour,  deeds  of 
derring-do,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  are  still 
related  round  many  a  turf  and  bogwood  fire  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  If  Redmond  O'Hanlon  had  fol- 
lowed the  rest  of  his  confiscated  brethren  to  the 
continent,  he  might  have  become  as  great  and 
famous  as  De  Lacy  or  Brown,  and  become  the 
founder  of  a  noble  family  there.  By  all  accounts 
Redmond  O'Hanlon  was  a  hero,  but  a  hero  exert- 
ing his  prowess  in  a  very  small  and  unpromising 
sphere. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  prone  submission  and 
honest  admiration  on  one  side,  and  of  good-natured 
and  kindly  contempt  on  the  other.  Above  all 
there  was  peace.  For,  though  the  gentry  were 
putting  each  other  to  the  sword  in  a  high-spirited 
manner,  or  spitting  each  other  elegantly  with 
rapiers,  that  frequent  click  of  steel  did  not  hurt 
industry,  or  affect  the  slow  but  steady  progress  of 
the  country. 

Poverty  in  those  days  did  not  entail  such  suffer- 
ing as  in  ours.  Oppression  and  calamity  were 
piously  accepted  as  "  the  will  of  God."  When  the 
poor  peasant  was  quite  broken  he  cheerfully  took 
to  the  road  as  a  beggar,  for  it  was  not  disgraceful 
to  beg.  The  poor  were  still  "  God's  poor."  Every- 
one who  could  afford  it,  willingly  gave  alms,  and 
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the  giver  and  receiver  both  felt  blessed  by  the  deed. 
Often  a  poor  man  having  sown  his  little  patch  with 
potatoes  and  corn,  locked  his  cabin  door,  and  with 
his  family  took  the  road  till  harvest  time,  when  he 
returned  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  spring  labour,  bring- 
ing home  with  him  the  results  of  the  summer's 
tramp.  This  begging  tour  in  the  pleasant  sum- 
mer months  was  quite  regarded  as  part  of  the 
year's  work. 

Always  as  night  fell  the  peasant  householder 
found  beside  his  glowing  hearth  one  or  more  mild- 
eyed  mendicants.  He  spoke  of  them  as  poor 
"  travelling  people,"  but  thought  about  them  as 
"  the  poor  of  God."  Their  presence  was  an  orna- 
ment of  his  fireside.  The  squires  fell  in  with  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  the  mild  mendicants 
enjoyed  a  Protestant  supper  beside  the  squire's 
kitchen  fire,  and  a  shake-down  somewhere  on  the 
premises.  Mediaeval  Christianity  made  the  beggar 
a  sort  of  sacred  person,  and  the  mediaeval  spirit 
lasted  a  long  time  in  Ireland. 

Dublin  now  put  forth  a  weekly  newspaper,  but 
it  was  filled  only  with  English  politics,  and  news 
from  the  continent.  Merely  Irish  matters  were 
deemed  of  little  importance,  and  editors  even  con- 
sidered it  imprudent  to  touch  upon  them,  save  in  a 
small  way.  In  fact  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  Irish  gentry  should  gather  in  and  enjoy 
their  rents,  and  govern  the  country  people  in  pat- 
riarchal fashion,  and  leave  everything  else  to  the 
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English    Parliament    and    its    representatives    in 
Dublin. 

The  people  took  no  interest  in  Irish  public 
affairs,  and  the  gentry  took  no  interest  in  them, 
so  that  everything  Irish  was  managed  from 
London. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

WAKING    UP  THE   GENTRY. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  this  rather  absurd  state  of 
things  could  not  last  for  ever.  A  high-spirited 
Protestant  aristocracy  owning  all  Ireland  were 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  insist  upon  the  right  of 
governing  the  island  which  they  owned.  More- 
over the  serf  population  was  equally  certain  some 
time  to  demand  the  rights  of  freemen,  for  they 
were  not  slaves  by  nature  at  all,  but  only  by 
position.  Some  were  Milesians,  descendants  of 
the  old  kings  and  chieftains,  some  descendants 
of  the  many  Norse  vikings.  All  the  Burkes, 
Butlers,  Jordans,  Fitzgeralds,  Flemings,  Savages, 
&c,  sprang  from  the  loins  of  the  illustrious 
Norman  Baronage  of  Ireland.  The  rest  were  Old 
English,  who  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Normans.  These  men,  though  their  minds  were  ser- 
vile owing  to  circumstances  and  education,  had  the 
instincts  of  freemen  in  their  blood.  Consequently 
a  little  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  an  observing 
person  might  have  predicted  two  great  Irish  move- 
ments, a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  gentry 
towards  power,  and  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  people  towards  freedom. 
174 
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Naturally  the  former  movement  came  first.  As 
the  century  went  on  'two  powerful  influences,  pro- 
ceeding from  two  great  minds  and  hearts,  began 
to  mould  the  minds  of  the  Irish  gentry.  These 
influences  came  from  two  famous  men,  Swift  and 
Berkley. 

Dean  Swift  though  a  great  man  was  also  a  great 
wag,  as  any  one  can  perceive  by  reading  his 
celebrated  story,  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  A  vast 
number  of  funny  stories  are  still  told  about  him 
in  Ireland. 

Once  at  a  country  inn,  hairy  butter  was  set 
before  the  Dean.  Swift  called  up  the  landlady 
and  thus  addressed  her,  "  My  dear  Mrs  Cusack, 
there  is  nothing  I  like  so  much  myself  as  hairy 
butter,  and  yours  is  indeed  hairy,  hairy  in  the 
extreme.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  my  dear  lady,  I 
have  a  fancy  for  being  myself  the  mixer.  Please 
then  in  future,  send  up  the  hair  upon  one  plate 
and  the  butter  upon  another  and  I  shall  mix  them 
myself.     That  is  all.     Now  you  may  go  down." 

Another  day  an  over-roasted  sirloin  was  set 
before  him.  He  rang  the  cook  up.  There  was 
a  large  company  sitting  at  table.  "  Jane,"  he  said, 
with  the  most  serious  air,  "  This  sirloin  is  overdone. 
Take  it  down  and  do  it  less." 

A  great  number  of  such  stories  are  told  about 
Dean  Swift ;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  funny  ways  and 
innumerable  jokes  and  pranks,  his  was  a  great, 
sober,  and  even  austere  genius.  At  one  time  in 
his  career  he  directed  the  policy  of  the  Empire, 
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being  the  chief  adviser  of  the  ministers  of  Queen 
Anne.  When  he  came  to  live  in  Ireland,  he  was 
filled  with  great  pity,  seeing  the  gentry  so  wild  and 
irresponsible,  and  the  peasantry  and  common  people 
so  very  poor,  low,  and  spiritless. 

He  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  task  of  rousing 
the  ambition  and  exciting  the  self-respect  of  the 
gentry.  He  began  to  talk  to  them,  and  to  write 
to  them — and  he  could  both  talk  and  write — in 
the  plainest  of  plain  language.  Dean  Swift  now 
addressed  the  Irish  gentry  about  their  public 
duties  and  responsibilities.  He  told  them  that 
as  they  owned  the  island  and  were  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  nation,  they  should  concern  them- 
selves with  public  affairs,  and  take  into  their  own 
hands  the  management  and  control  of  the  country 
His  preachings  and  exhortations  did  not  immedi- 
ately bear  fruit,  but  they  did  in  time. 

The  other  great  influence  was  that  of  Berkley,  the 
Irish  philosopher.  He  was  one  of  the  best,  kindest, 
and  wisest  of  men.  He  told  the  gentry  that  they 
ought  to  pull  down  their  wretched  cabins  and  build 
handsome  and  substantial  houses,  that  they  ought  to 
have  beautiful  demesnes,  gardens,  and  ornamental 
timber,  walks  in  their  woods,  pleasant  grottoes  for 
tea  drinking,  and  artificial  ponds  and  canals  for 
pleasure  boats.  He  reproved  them  for  spending  so 
much  money  on  claret  and  waste  of  all  kinds,  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  for  buying  costly  foreign 
articles  of  dress  and  luxury.  He  pointed  out  the 
many  useful  and  delightful  ways  in  which   they 
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might  spend  the  rents  of  their  estates  to  their  own 
benefit  and  that  of  the  poor  people  around  them. 
Berkley  anticipated  Thomas  Carlyle  in  our  century, 
by  advising  the  gentry  to  abolish  the  profession  of 
mendicancy,  by  laying  strong  hands  upon  the  idle 
poor,  feeding  them,  clothing  them,  housing  them, 
and  compelling  them  to  work  hard.  In  short,  he 
specified  a  hundred  things  that  they  might  do  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves  and  of  the  people. 

Swift  sought  to  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  the 
gentry  an  angry  spirit  towards  England.  He  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  touch  their  pride  and  fill 
them  with  a  sense  of  wrong,  in  order  to  rouse  them 
from  their  lethargy  and  induce  them  to  apply  their 
minds  to  public  affairs.  Berkley,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  came  later,  endeavoured  to  assuage  this  angry 
feeling  and  cultivate  in  them  a  friendly  feeling 
towards  England. 

Both  succeeded.  About  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury a  great  change  passed  over  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  gentry.  At  home  they  were  building  and 
planting  and  improving,  founding  schools,  looking 
after  their  estates  and  their  people,  and  when  they 
came  to  Dublin  to  their  Parliament,  it  was  with 
the  determination  to  make  their  will  felt  and  their 
wishes  observed  in  the  management  of  all  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  the  island.  They  began  to  feel  a  glow 
of  patriotism,  and  to  like  the  new  sensation. 

They  erected  the  magnificent  classical  buildings 
which  stand  to-day  in  Dublin,  a  proof  of  their 
public  spirit  and  their  taste.    They  collected  noble 
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libraries,  they  employed  foreign  artists  to  decorate 
the  beautiful  mansions  which  they  had  begun  to 
build  in  town  and  country.  The  Irish  gentle- 
man of  this  period  was  a  high-minded,  large- 
minded,  cultivated,  and  polished  person,  and 
this  great  improvement  was  due  to  Swift  and 
Berkley. 

Then  England  fell  into  difficulties.  There  was 
a  danger  that  Ireland  would  be  invaded  by  foreign 
enemies.  The  Irish  gentry  sprang  to  arms.  A 
hundred  thousand  men  well-armed,  well-equipped, 
well-disciplined,  full  of  patriotic  and  martial  en- 
thusiasm, and  officered  by  the  Protestant  gentry 
of  the  country,  prepared  to  defend  the  island  from 
attack.  These  were  the  celebrated  Irish  Volun- 
teers. No  enemy,  indeed,  attacked  the  island,  but 
the  gentry  feeling  their  strength,  and  feeling  also 
the  generous  glow  of  patriotism,  resolved  to  con- 
vert their  Parliament  into  a  reality.  Henry  Grat- 
tan's  wonderful  eloquence  fanned  the  flame,  and 
the  result  was  the  declaration  of  Irish  National 
Independence  in  1782.  In  all  this  movement  the 
Catholic  population,  now  too  on  their  side  fast 
awaking  out  of  dreams  and  intellectual  torpor, 
warmly  participated.  Thenceforward  to  the  end 
of  the  century  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  made  the 
laws,  but  they  were  executed  by  the  agents  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  Executive,  too,  would 
certainly  have  been  seized  by  the  Irish  gentry,  but 
at  this  time  another  development  took  place  which 
might  have  been  foreseen. 
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The  Protestant  gentry,  grateful  for  the  loyal  co- 
operation of  the  people,  repealed  the  penal  laws, 
and  generously  and  without  any  compulsion 
granted  the  Catholics  many  civil  rights.  But 
the  people  now  awake  and  alive  began  to  think 
that  they  ought,  too,  to  have  political  power.  The 
gentry,  few  in  numbers,  perceived  that  if  the  people 
got  political  power  their  numbers  would  in  the  end 
prevail,  and  that  they  themselves  would  be  over- 
thrown, and  their  privileges  and  estates  taken  from 
them.  At  first  the  Protestant  democracy  of  the 
north  sympathised  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Catholics,  for  they  were  themselves  oppressed 
somewhat  by  the  nobles  and  the  gentry.  But 
in  the  end  they  too  perceived  that  their  own 
destruction  would  or  might  follow  from  a  Cath- 
olic political  ascendancy. 

So,  generally  speaking,  the  Protestant  population 
of  Ireland  led  by  the  gentry  now  allied  themselves 
with  the  Imperial  Government  to  resist  the  move- 
ment of  the  Catholics.  This  latter  movement  grew 
fiercer  and  fiercer.  It  was  stimulated  by  the  French 
Revolution  which  now  broke  out.  Eventually  this 
movement  culminated  in  the  great  rebellion  of  '98. 
In  this  rebellion  the  men  of  Wexford  behaved  with 
extraordinary  courage,  and  with  a  little  more  suc- 
cess might  have  revolutionised  the  island. 

The  Wexford  men,  badly  led  by  a  few  priests 
and  a  few  gentlemen  whose  minds  the  French 
Revolution  had  affected,  did  wonders  in  the  way 
of  war.     Armed  with  pikes  they  faced,  fought,  and 
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conquered  disciplined  soldiers,  charged  and  broke 
cavalry,  charged  and  took  cannon.  Considering 
that  they  were  peasants  in  a  state  of  revolution, 
they  behaved  with  moderation  in  their  hour  of 
triumph. 

Elsewhere  the  United  Irishmen  were  defeated  and 
scattered  wherever  they  attempted  to  gather  to- 
gether. For  the  gentry  of  Ireland  behaved  on  their 
side  too  with  wonderful  spirit.  Undaunted  by  the 
vast  numbers  of  their  foes  and  the  furious  determina- 
tion by  which  they  were  animated,  they  stood  to  their 
work  like  men ;  they  organised  themselves  county 
by  county,  forming  yeomanry  corps  in  all  the  dis- 
affected districts,  and  everywhere  save  in  Wexford, 
and  in  Wexford  ultimately,  at  the  Battle  of  Vine- 
gar Hill,  completely  overthrew  the  revolutionists. 
They  did  not  fly  the  country  like  the  French 
noblesse,  but  held  their  ground  and  fought  and 
conquered  in  a  memorable  manner. 

It  will  be  asked  how  they  did  this  being  so  few. 
The  gentry  were  indeed  few,  but  at  that  time  they 
had  plenty  of  friends  and  loyal  supporters  amongst 
the  people  themselves.  Besides  the  recently  or- 
ganised yeomanry  corps,  they  had  their  county 
militias,  and  their  small  standing  army.  One  is 
rather  surprised  to  learn  that  even  the  militias 
stood  by  the  gentry  in  this  crisis,  but  they  did. 
The  gentlemen  of  Ireland  did  not  run  like  the 
French  noblesse,  and  they  had  their  reward. 
Enough  of  the  Irish  people  stood  by  them  to 
give  them  the  victory. 
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The  gentlemen  of  Ireland  put  down  the  revolu- 
tion, without  the  aid  of  a  regiment,  or  a  pound 
advanced  by  the  Imperial  Government.  There 
were  two  or  three  English  regiments  in  Ireland 
at  the  time,  but  only  and  strictly  in  replacement 
of  Irish  regiments,  which  had  been  lent  to  England, 
for  foreign  service. 

That  being  so,  we  must  condemn  the  extra- 
ordinary poltroonery,  with  which  these  same  men, 
smitten  by  panic  or  beguiled  by  politicians,  later 
surrendered  all  their  power  into  the  hands  of 
England.  Such  an  abject  treason  on  the  part  of 
a  class  of  men,  who  had  just  triumphed  in  a  great 
social  war,  and  against  odds,  who  had  just  by  their 
own  might,  courage  and  discipline  put  down  a 
revolution,  has  seldom  or  never  been  read  in  the 
pages  of  history.  The  gentry  of  Ireland  ought  to 
have  been  more  stout-hearted  and  self-reliant. 
Had  they  been  brave  enough,  they  could  have 
retained  their  position,  and  by  wisdom  reduced  its 
dangers  and  difficulties.  But  they  fell  into  a  panic, 
and  in  their  panic  asked  England  to  take  care  of 
them. 

I  believe  myself,  that  they  were  stupified  by  too 
much  oratory.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
they  had  yielded  themselves  up  to  the  intoxicating 
delight  of  fine  speaking.  This  was  the  age  of 
Grattan,  Flood,  Curran,  Hussy  Burgh  and  other 
famous  rhetoricians,  who  charmed  their  ears  and 
darkened  their  understandings  with  tropes  and 
figures   and  language  of  ridiculous  sublimity,  so 
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unlike  the  plain  and  honest  speaking  of  Swift  and 
Berkley.  Oratory,  like  pride,  comes  before  a  fall, 
an  assertion  which  universal  history  fully  bears 
out.  As  they  held  the  country  in  '98,  so  they 
could  have  continued  to  hold  it.  They  could  have 
hired,  disciplined,  and  maintained  at  a  small  cost 
a  standing  army  and  a  police  force,  amply  sufficient 
for  their  needs.  They  could  have  drawn  to  them- 
selves the  Executive,  as  well  as  the  Legislature. 
By  discretion  and  manifest  goodwill,  they  could 
have  soothed  the  jealousies  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  by  good  government  conciliated 
the  affections  of  the  Irish  people.  The  times 
called  upon  them  to  show  their  mettle,  and  when 
the  call  came,  they  had  no  mettle  to  show.  They 
gave  themselves  to  England  to  keep. 

When  the  Norse  story-tellers  were  done  with  a 
certain  character,  they  said,  "He  is  out  of  the 
Saga."  We  may  now  say  the  same  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  gentleman.  He  too,  like  the  Milesian 
kings,  like  the  Milesian  and  Norman-Irish  who 
preferred  to  perish  with  the  Stuarts  than  to  live 
and  flourish  with  Cromwell  and  William, — he 
too  drops  out  of  our  historical  saga,  and  more 
discreditably. 

How  exactly  might  this  aristocracy  have  main- 
tained its  power?  The  law  of  the  situation  was 
plain  enough.  They  should  have  continued  steadily 
to  absorb  into  their  aristocratic  system  all  the  best 
elements  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  demo- 
cracies, supplying  to  all  able  and  talented  men 
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born  in  the  island,  their  natural  and  proper  career 
and  fit  places  in  the  system  of  government  But 
that  is  just  what  all  aristocracies  are  most  unwill- 
ing to  do,  and  generally  had  rather  perish  than  do 
that.  They  can't  or  won't  recognise  the  fact,  that 
their  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp,  that  the  man 
is  the  gold,  and  that  God's  nobles  are  born  every- 
where. A  little  later,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  preferred  Reform  Bills  and  democracy, 
to  any  generous  enlargement  of  their  own  aristo- 
cratic system  of  government  which  the  people  of 
England  had  outgrown. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  which  curiously  illustrates 
the  ministerial  character  of  Castlereagh,  and  the 
plain  and  honest  character  which  distinguished 
the  best  Irish  gentlemen  of  the  period. 

Shortly  after  the  Union,  the  Whigs  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  charged  the  Irish  country 
gentlemen  and  magistrates  with  having  flogged 
United  Irishmen,  in  order  to  extort  confessions. 
Castlereagh  raised  his  beautiful  head  and  grace- 
fully lied,  assuring  the  House  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  ever  been  done.  Then  up  at  once 
started  Lord  Marcus  Beresford,  a  scion  of  the 
famous  Anglo-Irish  House  of  Waterford,  repu- 
diated the  false  statement  of  the  minister,  informed 
the  House  that  such  floggings  had  been  frequent 
and  notorious,  that  under  certain  circumstances 
Irish  magistrates  had  flogged  to  extort  confession, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  he  had  done  it 
himself. 
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I  know  nothing  else  of  Lord  Marcus  Beresford 
yet  I  confess  that  I  am  delighted  to  find,  in  an 
age  when  political  deceit  and  misrepresentation 
were  so  rife,  this  short,  brilliant  flash  of  the  old 
truthful,  daring  spirit  that  animated  Ossian  and 
his  heroes,  and  which/ 1  hope,  is  alive  and  strong 
still  in  Ireland  biding  its  time. 

The  future  of  Ireland  is  with  the  people.  That 
people  has  but  lately  emerged  from  the  serfdom 
of  centuries.  It  has  still  much  slavishness  in  its 
composition.  But  it  is  steadily,  if  slowly,  working 
out  all  that.  One  day  the  old  true,  heroic  qualities 
of  the  race  will  shine  out  once  more,  and  take 
the  command  of  all  the  baser  and  more  servile 
elements. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

O'CONNELL  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the 
history  of  the  ascent  of  the  people,  of  the  steps 
by  which  they  arrived  at  power.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  more  than  two  thousand  years  after  the 
Milesian  invasion  of  Ireland,  the  people  began  to 
be  aware,  not  only  that  they  had  rights,  but  that 
they  were  the  fountain  of  all  right,  and  the  true 
heirs  of  all  those  monarchies,  aristocracies,  priest- 
hoods, powers  and  dominions  whose  history  we 
have  been  considering.  The  sudden  and  irresis- 
tible ascent  of  the  people,  after  such  centuries  of 
stern  suppression,  is  a  surprising  and  remarkable 
phenomenon. 

In  the  days  of  the  bards,  they  are  hardly  referred 
to  at  all,  save  in  language  of  swift  passing  contempt. 
"  The  servile  tribes  of  ignoble  countenance,"  sings 
one  bard,  glancing  casually  at  those  who  by  their 
labour  sustained  all  the  brilliant  fighting  and  aris- 
tocratic classes.  But  the  servile  tribes  remained 
and  the  brilliant  fighting  aristocracies  passed  fight- 
ing from  the  stage,  and  the  clash  of  their  sword- 
play  sounded  more  and  more  remote  till  all  was 
still.      The  monastic  writers  were   equally  con- 
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temptuous.  Their  predilections,  with  much  less  ex- 
cuse, were  quite  as  aristocratic.  To  them  a  plebeian 
man  was  as  nought.  If  they  had  to  refer  to  such 
a  one,  they  called  him  homunculus,  or  something 
less  than  a  man.  The  Four  Masters  writing  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  men  whose  sympathies 
are  almost  as  wide  and  generous  as  Homer's,  treat 
the  plebs  with  the  coldest  scorn. 

During  the  Tudor  period,  the  Irish  aristocracy 
when  they  would  express  their  uttermost  contempt 
for  an  obnoxious  person  called  him  a  bodach. 
Now  a  bodach  as  such  was  not  an  essentially  vile 
man  at  all,  he  was  simply  the  man  who  tilled  the 
ground,  herded  the  cattle,  and  did  all  the  necessary 
and  useful  work  of  the  island.  In  this  Tudor 
period,  the  owners  of  the  land  believed  that  they 
owned  too  the  men  upon  the  land  ;  when  a  tenant 
fled  they  dispatched  catch-polls  after  him,  to 
drag  him  back.  When  the  great  lords  were  finally 
overthrown  by  the  combined  action  of  the  Crown 
and  the  Nation,  every  one  else  became  more  free, 
and  the  poor  bodach  gained  a  small  share  in  the 
general  distribution  of  liberty.  He  could  now 
choose  his  lord,  and  go  freely  from  estate  to  estate. 
Twice  in  every  year  he  could  flit  if  he  liked.  But 
generally  speaking,  he  had  no  civil  rights.  If  a 
gentleman  slew  a  churle  in  the  seventeenth  century 
or  the  eighteenth,  it  was  hard,  indeed  impossible, 
to  get  him  hanged. 

The  Cromwellian  and  Williamite  conquests, 
though  they  gave   no  immediate  prominence  to 
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the  people  as  a  power,  cleared  the  way  for  their 
progress.  The  destruction  of  the  Monarchy,  and 
the  extermination  of  an  aristocracy,  almost  as  old 
as  the  hills,  and  slavishly  wondered  at  and  adored 
by  the  people,  permitted  thoughts  to  germinate  in 
plebeian  souls,  which  had  never  germinated  there 
before.  Sarsfield  and  the  remnant  of  the  Catholic 
aristocracy  sailed  away  to  France,  but  the  people 
remained.  The  new  Protestant  English  lords  had 
a  people  to  work  for  them,  a  quiet,  servile,  meek, 
and  submissive  people,  broken  in  to  thoughts  of 
humility  and  patient  labour,  by  the  oppression  of 
centuries.  But  the  king  was  gone,  and  the  old 
nobles  were  gone,  and  the  people,  however  sub- 
missive in  outward  seeming,  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  not  quite  in  harmony  with  their  very  low 
estate.  So  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  we 
find  the  people  becoming  more  and  more  powerful, 
acquiring  civil  rights,  even  rudimentary  political 
rights,  and  at  the  end  of  the  century  organizing  a 
great  popular  revolt,  the  rebellion  of  the  United 
Irishmen  in  '98.  That  revolt  was  suppressed,  but 
the  mere  fact  that  the  men  of  Wexford  had  won 
pitched  battles  against  the  aristocracy  and  their 
armed  retainers,  and  were  only  beaten  because  the 
revolters  in  the  other  counties  had  not  been  equally 
brave,  was  a  cause  of  great  rejoicing  and  pride  to 
the  plebeian  heart  generally.  In  the  pamphlets 
written  about  this  time,  I  can  perceive  that  the 
people  were  more  lifted  up  than  cast  down  by  the 
events  of  '98.     When  in  1800  the  gentry  decided 
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to  give  up  the  great  and  glorious  responsibility  of 
governing  Ireland,  without  knowing  it,  they  cleared 
the  way  for  the  advance  of  the  people,  and  the 
ultimate  seizure  by  them  of  political  power. 

The  century  had  hardly  opened  when  the 
Catholic  masses  began  to  agitate  for  political 
rights  under  the  leadership  of  John  Keogh,  a  Dub- 
lin merchant.  To  John  Keogh,  as  the  popular 
leader,  succeeded  Daniel  O'Connell.  O'Connell 
roused  and  agitated  the  people  so  successfully, 
and  led  them  in  such  a  masterful  manner,  that  in 
the  year  1829  he  compelled  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  grant  to  Irish  Catholics  all  the  civil  and 
political  rights  of  freemen. 

O'Connell  was  by  birth  a  landed  proprietor  of 
an  old  Catholic  family  in  the  County  of  Kerry 
and  by  no  means  a  Jacobin  or  sans  culotte. 
Indeed  in  his  youth  he  had  borne  arms  against 
the  revolutionists  of  '98,  and  always  referred  to 
the  men  of  '98  as  "  miscreants."  Now  after  the 
people  had  acquired  political  rights,  their  next 
step  in  the  ordinary  course  would  have  been  to 
secure  rights  in  the  soil ;  in  other  words,  a  land 
movement  was  the  natural  follower  of  a  success- 
ful political  movement.  O'Connell  was  not  willing 
to  lead  the  people  in  that  direction.  Instead,  he 
started  an  agitation  for  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
Such  were  his  personal  force  and  popularity 
that  he  raised  a  prodigious  agitation,  convulsed 
the  public  mind  in  an  alarming  manner,  and  held 
the  biggest  popular  meetings  ever  known.     His 
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behaviour  as  a  Repeal  agitator  was  certainly  far 
from  edifying.  He  promised  the  people  that  if 
the  Government  tried  to  suppress  the  agitation, 
he  would  meet  force  with  force,  in  other  words, 
would  lead  them  into  rebellion.  When  the 
Government  resolved  to  suppress  the  agitation,  he 
belied  his  threats  and  meekly  submitted.  This 
of  course  was  an  example  of  colossal  lying  and 
public  fraud  which  brought  disgrace  on  the  Irish 
name,  and  stimulated  certain  vices  inherent  in 
all  peoples  who  have  but  recently  escaped  from 
a  state  of  slavery.  Again,  after  a  period  of 
fierce  agitation  in  which  he  sternly  demanded 
for  Ireland  all  the  rights  of  a  nation,  and  so 
gathered  into  his  movement  multitudes  of  earnest 
and  sincere  nationalists,  he  would  suddenly  abate 
the  agitation,  and  striking  a  league  with  one  of 
the  Imperial  parties,  accept  as  a  bribe  the  official 
patronage  of  Ireland  and  then  distribute  all 
the  good  places  and  appointments  amongst 
his  friends,  kinsmen  and  followers.  Indeed  with 
all  his  great  gifts  and  powers  this  famous  "  Dan  " 
the  Liberator  looks  very  like  a  great  peasant  of  the 
period  exhibiting  on  a  large  scale  the  vices  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  the  just  emancipated  people  whom 
he  led.  He  was  warm-hearted  and  courageous, 
but  felt  no  instinctive  abhorrence  of  a  lie.  The 
fraudulent  and  theatrical  character  of  his  Repeal 
agitation  eventually  disgusted  the  most  intelligent 
and  upright  of  his  followers,  a  little  band  of 
singularly  talented  and   ardent  young   men   who 
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through  the  "Nation"  newspaper  had   been  now 
for   some   time   preaching  with  great  vigour  and 
brilliancy   the   doctrine    of  "  Ireland    a    Nation." 
The   leader   of  these   young    men    was    Thomas 
Davis.      For   followers    he    had    Charles    Gavan 
Duffy,   John    Mitchell,    Darcy   M'Gee,    Meagher, 
M'Devitt,    Reilly   and  many   others,  the  least  of 
whom   might  almost  be  described   as  a  man  of 
genius.     They  were  of  all  religions,  or   of  none. 
Indeed   their   religion    was    Ireland    and   liberty, 
and  not  being  humbugs  they  pretended  no  other. 
They  aimed  at  uniting  the  whole  country  into  a 
single  party  for  the  purpose   of  securing  Repeal 
of  the  Union.     They  were  known  as  "  Young  Ire- 
land."    These   men  being  perfectly   upright   and 
sincere  were  disgusted   with   Dan's  tortuous  and 
dishonest   policy.      Once   when    he    was   hauling 
down   the  flag  and  just  about   to  divide  a   fresh 
Whig  bribe  amongst  his  large,  happy  and  expectant 
army  of  retainers,  Young  Ireland  boldly  stood  in 
the  way.     Dan  cunningly  alleging  a  quite  different 
ground  of  quarrel  broke  with  Young  Ireland  and 
drove  them  out  of  his  Association.     But  the  people 
had  of  late  been  making  fresh  progress  in  political 
morality.     They  supported  Young  Ireland  against 
the  Liberator  and  in  one  day  the  great  demagogue 
fell  ruinously.     It  was  like  the  collapse  not  of  a 
tower  but  of  a  mountain.     No  one  who  has  not 
studied  original  documents  will  realize  how  large 
a  place  O'Connell  occupied  in  the  mind  and  im- 
agination not  only  of  the  Empire  but  of  contempo- 
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raneous  Europe.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  masses,  first  and  without 
any  second.  Even  when  he  fell  it  was  not  from 
collision  with  any  rival.  He  collided  with  a  prin- 
ciple and  went  down  in  the  collision.  The  prin- 
ciple was  that  public  men  should  be  governed  by 
principle  not  by  weak  emotions  of  the  heart  and 
personal  affection  for  personal  friends.  O'Connell 
loved  his  army  of  retainers  not  wisely  but  too 
well. 

O'Connell,  I  suppose,  can  hardly  be  classed 
amongst  the  great  men  of  history,  and  yet  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  invent  a  definition  of  "  the  great 
man  "  which  would  exclude  the  Liberator.  There 
was  surely  a  great  heart  in  that  colossal  frame. 
Dan  will  never  be  hated.  There  was  too  much 
human  nature  in  him  for  that.  Washington, 
another  liberator,  was  a  very  perfect  character. 
Dan  was  by  no  means  perfect,  yet  his  very  faults 
are  rather  pleasanter  to  contemplate  than  the 
virtues  of  the  brave,  blameless,  but  rather  wood- 
en American.  Dan  telling  a  crowd  of  peasants 
mounted  on  their  little  shaggy  garrans  that  they 
were  as  fine  a  body  of  horse  as  the  world  could 
then  show,  that  he  only  wished  they  had  the 
British  cavalry  before  them,  that  they  would  sweep 
them  over  the  horizon  like  chaff  before  the  gale, 
Dan  blarneying  the  poor  Irish  peasants  in  that 
scandalous  fashion  was  not  an  edifying  spectacle. 
Probably  he  adopted  this  trick  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  of  a  set  purpose,  in  order  to  excite  the 
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self-respect  and  stiffen  the  backs  of  a  nation  of 
serfs.  But  he  persisted  in  it  to  the  end.  The 
Young  Irelanders  found  Dan's  blarney  most  em- 
barrassing. They  wished  to  teach  the  just-eman- 
cipated some  of  the  virtues  of  freemen,  but  the 
just-emancipated  having  been  informed  by  their 
idol  that  they  were  the  finest  peasantry  in  Europe, 
were  in  no  mood  to  be  lectured  on  their  short- 
comings. 

In  his  prime  I  think  O'Connell  must  have  been 
greatest,  that  is  to  say  put  out  his  very  best  powers, 
in  the  law  courts.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  for  on  the  platform 
he  stooped  too  low  and  in  Parliament  his  audience 
were  too  hostile.  Moreover  he  entered  Parliament 
late  in  life.  In  one  speech  delivered  as  if  from 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  fame,  on  the  hill  of 
Tara,  when  some  half  a  million  of  men  stood 
around  him,  he  used  an  expression  which  seems 
to  indicate  a  consciousness  of  short-comings. 
Raising  his  hand  to  Heaven  he  cried,  "  Yes,  the 
manacles  have  been  struck  from  these  hands,  but 
the  mark  of  the  iron  is  on  my  wrists."  He  was 
born  a  slave  and  lived  as  a  mutineer  and  felt  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been  a  better  man  had 
he  been  born  free  and  lived  loyally. 

Dan  was  the  prince  of  good  fellows,  happy  him- 
self and  the  cause  of  happiness  in  others.  An  old 
Quaker  once  told  me  that  the  pleasantest  sight  to 
be  seen  in  Dublin  in  his  young  days  was  Dan 
walking  to  the  Four  Courts  in  the  morning,  with 
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his  jolly  face,  merry  blue  eyes,  beaming  smile  and 
stepping  as  if  he  were  kicking  the  Ascendancy 
party  before  him. 

Dan's  chaff  must  have  been  hard  to  stand. 
When  he  quarrelled  with  the  Young  Irelanders  he 
ridiculed  them  unmercifully. 

"  There  are  a  lot  of  fine  young  men  now  who 
talk  a  great  deal  about  dying  for  their  country. 
Let  them  die  if  they  have  a  fancy  that  way,  but 
you  and  I,  boys,  we  '11  live  for  our  country." 

"  One  live  patriot  is  better  than  a  churchyard 
full  of  dead  ones,"  &c,  &c. 

His  ridicule  of  Disraeli  as  surely  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  impenitent  thief,  was  only  raillery 
but  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  less  known  descrip- 
tion of  Peel's  smile  as  "the  brass  plate  on  the 
lid  of  a  coffin."  There  was  truth  in  it  too,  for 
Peel  smiled,  and  dallied,  and  talked  economics, 
while  famine  and  pestilence  were  depopulating 
Ireland. 

The  more  earnest  spirits  of  his  time  and  country 
stood  aghast  and  appalled  at  his  colossal  deception 
and  enormous  duplicity.  Mitchel  silhouettes  him 
thus  in  white  and  black. 

"  Mighty,  magnificent,  mean  old  man  !  Silver 
tongue,  smile  of  witchery,  heart  of  melting  ruth ! 
lying  tongue,  smile  of  treachery,  heart  of  unfathom- 
able fraud." 

Yet  he  could  not  hate  him.  He  bids  the  turf 
lie  lightly  on  his  breast,  and  even  seems  to  suspect 
that  divers  John  Mitchells  could  be  carved  out  of 
the  colossus. 

N 
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Young  Ireland  now  put  itself  under  the  leading 
of  Smith  O'Brien,  a  Protestant  country  gentleman 
of  considerable  property  and  most  noble  descent, 
a  man  without  genius,  or  even  practical  sagacity, 
but  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  In  modern 
politics  most  public  men,  however  honourable  in 
private  life,  assume  and  exercise  the  privilege  of 
lying.  They  do  not  know  what  an  awful  crime  it 
is,  a  sort  of  high  treason  against  the  very  life  of 
the  people.  They  cannot  see  this  themselves,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  bystanders  and  observers  who 
do.  Now  Smith  O'Brien  in  the  course  of  his 
public  career  never  used  an  expression  which  did 
not  represent  the  thought  in  his  mind.  It  was  a 
great  education  for  the  Irish  people  to  have  had 
such  a  man  before  them  in  a  high  and  honoured 
place.  The  Young  Irelanders  joyfully  accepted 
him  for  leader.  They,  like  him,  were  upright  and 
truth-speaking  men.  Hateful  to  them  even  in  the 
gates  of  death  was  the  man  who  said  one  thing 
and  concealed  a  different  thing  in  his  mind.  Nor 
was  their  political  programme  at  this  time  an  un- 
wise one.  They  aimed  chiefly  at  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  amongst  the  people.  They  desired  to 
inaugurate  a  period  of  general  cultivation,  moral 
and  intellectual,  a  task  for  which  they  were  well 
fitted,  being  themselves  not  only  upright  and  sincere, 
but  also  gifted  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with 
powers  both  of  writing  and  of  speech.  But  the  great 
Irish  famine  with  which  the  Imperial  Government 
could  not  or  would  not  cope  maddened  them,  and 
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when  in  1848  continental  nations  one  after  another 
were  effecting  revolutions,  they  lost  their  heads, 
and  thought  the  times  ripe  for  an  Irish  revolution.  ( 
The  people  who,  like  their  idol  Dan,  could  not 
understand  that  a  promise  meant  a  performance, 
had  promised  Smith  O'Brien  and  the  Young  Ire- 
landers  to  rise  at  their  bidding,  and  when  the  Young 
Irelanders  put  themselves  on  the  country  no  one 
came  to  take  their  part.  The  Young  Irelanders 
were  scattered  over  the  world,  but  wherever  they 
went  gave  proof  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

JAMES   FINTAN   LALOR,   THE  "  PROPHET." 

Of  the  Young  Irelanders  the  best  was  probably 
Davis,  for  all  agreed  to  give  him  the  foremost 
place ;  the  best  known  is  John  Mitchel ;  but  the 
greatest,  in  the  sense  at  least,  of  the  deepest,  most 
original  and  most  prophetic,  was  James  Fintan 
Lalor.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Tipperary  farmer  of 
the  kind  called  "  strong,"  and  his  bodily  presence, 
strange  for  a  Tipperary  man,  was  weak,  for  he  was 
small  and  gibbous,  but  his  speech  was  far  from 
contemptible.  That  man's  words  were  not  seed 
sown  in  vain  upon  the  earth.  His  was  indeed  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things. 

James  Fintan  Lalor  was  a  man  who  united  a 
most  logical  understanding  with  a  force  and  depth  of 
imaginative  revolutionary  passion  without  parallel 
in  his  time,  a  man  who,  first  in  modern  Europe 
preached  the  startling  doctrine  that  land  titles  not 
originating  in  the  people's  will  are  invalid,  that  the 
nations  own  the  land,  a  doctrine  of  which  Europe 
will  hear  much  during  the  coming  century,  for, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  the  world  must 
assuredly  face  it,  as  the  old  wayfarer  had  to  face 
the  Sphinx. 
196 
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From  the  brooding  brain  of  the  Tipperary 
recluse,  from  some  fiery  seed  dropped  there  by 
the  genius  of  the  age,  sprang  forth  suddenly  an 
idea  full-formed,  clear,  mature,  clad  as  if  in  shining 
armour,  and  equipped  for  war.  Something  very 
new  and  strange,  something  terrible,  as  well  as 
beautiful,  there  emerged. 

Lalor's  friends  and  comrades  started  aghast  at 
sight  of  this  portent.  So  there  was  astonishment 
at  the  birth  of  Pallas  Athene,  and  of  Sin  from 
Satan's  painful  head.  The  man  knew  well  him- 
self the  nature  of  the  portent  to  which  he  had 
given  birth,  that  it  was  something  that  concerned, 
not  Ireland,  but  the  world,  and  which  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die.  One  can  imagine  the 
amazement  of  that  high-flying  band  of  young 
Repealers  and  Nationalists,  respectable  patriots 
of  the  most  orthodox  and  correct  type,  at  such 
ultra-sans-culottic  utterances  as  these  hurled 
suddenly  into  the  midst  of  their  euphuistic 
conclaves. 

"I  never  joined  O'Connell  and  the  Repeal  move- 
ment, because  I  perceived,  not  from  reflection  but 
from  natural  instinct — the  same  instinct  that  makes 
one  shrink  from  eating  carrion — that  the  leaders 
and  their  measures,  means,  and  proceedings,  were 
intrinsically  and  essentially  vile  and  base.  The 
boat  which  you  mistook  for  a  war-frigate,  I  knew  at 
once  for  a  leaky  collier-smack,  manned  by  a  craven 
crew,  with  a  sworn  dastard  and  foresworn  traitor  at 
the  helm,  a  fact  which  you  and  Young  Ireland  would 
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seem  not  to  have  discovered  till  he  ordered  the 
boat  to  be  stranded,  and  yourselves  set  ashore." 

"A  mightier  question  is  the  Land,  one  beside 
which  Repeal  dwarfs  down  into  a  petty  parish 
question ;  one  on  which  Ireland  may  try,  not  her 
own  right,  but  the  right  of  the  world,  on  which  you 
would  be,  not  the  asserter  of  old  principles,  often 
asserted,  and  better  asserted  before,  but  an  original 
inventor,  and  propounder,  and  propagandist,  in  the 
van  of  the  Earth,  and  leading  the  nations,  in  which 
Ireland's  success,  or  her  failure,  would  never  be 
forgotten  by  Man,  but  would  make  her  for  ever  the 
lode-star  of  history,  on  which  Ulster  would  be  not 
on  her  flank  but  at  her  side,  and  on  which  she  need 
not  plead  in  humble  petitions  her  beggarly  wrongs, 
and  how  beggarly  she  bore  them,  nor  plead  any 
right  save  the  right  of  her  might." 

"  That  the  absolute  allodial  ownership  of  the 
lands  of  Ireland  is  vested  of  right  in  the  people 
of  Ireland,  that  they,  and  none  but  they,  are  the 
first  land  owners  and  lords  paramount,  as  well  as 
the  law  makers  of  this  island,  that  all  titles  to  one 
foot  of  Irish  soil  are  invalid,  not  conferred  or  con- 
firmed by  them,  etc.,  etc.,  these  are  my  principles." 

"  The  Land  the  People's,  for  that  strip  and  bid 
Ireland  strip." 

"  Unmuzzle  the  wolf-hound.  There  is  one  at 
this  moment  in  every  cabin  throughout  the  land 
nearly  fit  already  to  be  untied,  and  he  will  be 
savager  by  and  by." 

What  opinions  are  these  concerning  cabins  and 
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their  inmates  !  Yet  it  was  perhaps  some  such 
man  as  Lalor  who,  in  the  days  of  great  lords  and 
chieftains,  made  that  line  already  quoted  "the 
servile  tribes  of  ignoble  countenance,"  and  monks 
not  so  unlike  this  brooding  Tipperary  recluse  who 
spoke  of  plebeians  as  homunculi. 

Have  we  not  drifted  into  new  and  strange  lati- 
tudes and  under  very  foreign-looking  stars  ? 

Language  like  this  was  heard  only  once  before 
in  Europe.  It  was  when  Sempronius  Gracchus 
addressed  the  Romans,  "  Men  of  Rome,  you  are 
called  the  masters  of  the  world,  but  they  mock 
you,  in  saying  so,  since  even  of  your  native  land 
you  do  not  own  as  much  as  the  breadth  of  one 
foot."  But  the  words  of  Gracchus  had  no  world- 
significance.  Lalor's  had,  both  in  intention  and 
in  fact.  Lalor's  idea  took  root  in  the  minds  of 
Mitchel  and  others.  With  them  it  passed  into 
America,  propagating  itself  there  in  the  Irish- 
American  press,  and  from  America  it  has  come 
back  upon  Europe,  advertising  itself  as  "  Progress 
and  Poverty."  Lalor's  idea  now  well  clad,  that  is 
to  say,  well-printed,  well  bound,  less  Irish,  and 
more  nice,  possibly,  but  beyond  question  robust 
and  vehement,  walks  abroad  everywhere  to-day, 
button-holing  and  interrogating  all  earnest  young 
people,  and  not  unfrequently  making  them  mad. 

By  way  of  suggesting,  not  exactly  an  antidote, 
but  something  that  may  mitigate  the  attack,  I 
would  advise  young  people  to  study  Carlyle's 
works  generally,  and  especially  Chapter  VIII.  of 
"  Past  and  Present." 
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The  student  will  find  that  Lalor's  idea  passed 
also  through  the  mind  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  that  Carlyle,  con- 
fronted by  the  Sphynx,  gave  a  different  answer 
to  her  riddle.  Carlyle's  answer,  in  short,  is  that 
the  land  belongs,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the 
best  of  the  people,  dead,  living,  and  to  come. 
That  reply,  indeed,  seems  to  answer  a  riddle  by 
another  riddle,  but  the  wise  have  been  always 
rather  fond  of  propounding  conundrums.  I  gather 
too,  that  in  Carlyle's  opinion  the  land  question 
will  be  fought  out  on  the  Lalor  theory  first,  before 
the  true  theory  is  discovered  and  applied. 

Out  of  the  Young  Ireland  movement  sprang  the 
Fenian  movement,  which,  after  threatening  great 
things,  collapsed  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
leaders  were  in  earnest,  but  the  led  were  not. 
These  leaders,  like  the  Young  Irelanders,  were 
also  very  single-hearted,  upright,  honourable,  and 
disinterested  men.  Some  of  them  are  living  quietly 
in  Ireland  to-day,  and  enjoy  the  respect  of  all 
parties. 

On  the  collapse  of  Fenianism,  the  national  move- 
ment, restricted  to  Federal  proportions,  was  taken 
up  by  Isaac  Butt,  who  brought  a  large  body  of 
Home  Rulers  into  the  Imperial  House  of  Com- 
mons. Butt  also  endeavoured  to  do  something 
for  the  tenants.  He  did  little  in  either  direction. 
Though  he  had  talent,  amounting  almost  to 
genius,  his  morale  was  inferior.  His  successor, 
Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  one  of  the  ablest  popular 
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leaders  who  ever  appeared  in  any  country,  com- 
bined the  national  with  the  agrarian  movement. 

Under  pressure  proceedings  from  him  the  Im- 
perial Liberal  Party  passed  in  1881  a  great  land 
Bill,  and  the  Imperial  Conservative  Party  in  1887 
passed  another,  still  greater  and  more  sweeping. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PARNELL,   SOME   PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 

PARNELL  died  so  recently,  that  no  attempt  to 
estimate  his  powers  can  possibly  be  successful. 
When  first  I  saw  him,  he  was  in  the  chair  at  one 
of  Butt's  meetings  in  the  Rotundo.  He  was  then 
a  fashionable  and  elegant,  but  very  shy  and  diffi- 
dent young  man.  All  that  I  noticed  was,  that 
Butt,  who  relied  mainly  on  the  democracy,  had 
apparently  secured  a  young  aristocrat  or  "  exqui- 
site," of  some  sort,  as  a  recruit.  I  saw  him  next 
in  the  same  room.  He  and  Joe  Biggar  had  just 
returned  from  their  first  obstructive  session,  and 
were  of  course  the  patriot  lions  of  the  hour. 
I  had  read  somewhere  in  a  newspaper,  how  Parnell, 
having  been  expelled  from  the  House,  had  walked 
down  the  floor,  leaving  the  members  to  draw  what 
conclusion  they  pleased  from  the  aplomb  of  his 
manner,  and  the  rigidity  of  his  back.  Speaker  after 
speaker  got  up.  At  last  a  young  man  arose,  the 
rigidity  of  whose  back,  and  the  sternness  of  whose 
front,  left  me  no  longer  in  doubt.  It  was  Parnell, 
the  man  who  had  defied  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  public  opinion  of  England, 
the   man  who   had  regarded  all  the  great  news- 
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papers  "  as  mud  under  his  feet,  worse  than  the  mud, 
for  the  mud  could  not  help  being  there." 

I  next  saw  him  in  the  height  of  the  Land 
League  agitation.  He  was  walking  down  one  of 
the  Dublin  Streets  on  his  way  to  some  public 
meeting.  He  was  very  smart  and  spruce  in  his 
attire,  he  smoked  a  cigar,  had  a  light  dust-coat 
on  his  left  arm,  and  looked  gay  and  triumphant, 
and  as  if  he  were  kicking  landlords  into  the  pit. 
Which,  indeed,  to  some  extent  he  was. 

Save  a  casual  glimpse  of  Parnell  in  a  Law  Court, 
and  afterwards  when  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  did  not  see  him  again  till  after  the 
divorce  case,  and  the  revolt  of  his  followers.  He 
was  ill-dressed,  his  hair  was  long  and  untrimmed, 
he  was  nearly  bald,  the  rigid  back  and  upright 
carriage  wrere  gone,  he  was  bowed  in  the  shoulders, 
his  face  was  emaciated,  he  looked  like  a  man  who 
would  not  live  long.  The  place  was  still  the 
Round  Room  in  the  Rotundo,  where  I  had  first 
seen  him.  The  building  was  packed  to  its  fullest 
capacity,  and  the  breath  and  steam  of  the  vast 
multitude  fell  from  the  ceiling  like  rain.  He  had 
just  returned  from  the  struggles  in  Committee 
Room  No.  15.  Someone  standing  near  me  said, 
"he  may  break,  but  he  won't  bend."  That  was 
prophetic,  he  did  break  but  he  did  not  bend. 

I  saw  him  twice  during  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
Once  while  driving  in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  on 
the  coldest  day  which  I  had  ever  experienced,  the 
day  of  a  tremendous  blizzard  in  England,  on  a 
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lonely  hill-side  I  came  full  tilt  on  him.  He  too 
was  driving.  He  sat  on  one  side  of  an  outside  car, 
drawn  by  a  white  horse.  The  agent  of  his  Wicklow 
estates  was  on  the  other.  The  driver  was  on  the 
box.  Parnell  was  muffled  in  the  most  copious 
manner,  quite  a  hill  of  rugs,  cloaks,  and  shawls. 
The  agent,  Kerr,  now  dead,  stopped  to  speak 
with  me.  I  knew  him  slightly.  Then  he  suddenly 
introduced  me  to  his  companion ;  I  had  not  pre- 
viously recognized  him.  There,  on  the  hill-side, 
I  had  some  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  Parnell, 
who,  however,  did  nearly  all  the  talking.  He 
talked  almost  altogether  about  his  mines  and 
quarries,  on  that  subject  he  was  almost  cracked. 
He  had  men  in  his  employment  for  many  years 
probing  and  boring  over  all  those  mountains.  A 
good  deal  of  his  fortune  must  have  been  spent  on 
that  hobby.  On  the  day  I  met  him,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  inspect  some  such  borings. 

He  believed  that  at  last  he  had  struck  iron,  and 
was  going  to  do  great  things  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  His  boyish  enthusiasm  about  these  holes 
had  something  in  it  half  diverting,  half  pathetic. 
At  the  time  he  was  in  the  full  career  of  his 
campaign  against  his  revolted  followers. 

Though  he  was  most  communicative  I  felt  in- 
stinctively the  singular  "  withdrawnness  "  of  the 
man,  something  suggestive  of  a  mind  remote  and 
solitary.  Fastidiously  polite  and  courteous  him- 
self, I  fancy  he  was  one  with  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  a  liberty  and  even  that  a  manner 
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which  would  not  be  a  liberty  with  men  of  the 
most  perfect  breeding  would  be  a  liberty  with  him. 
Talking  with  him  I  felt  as  if  I  were  handling  the 
most  delicate  china  requiring  supersensitiveness  of 
touch  lest  something  might  crack,  or  as  if  I  were 
dealing  with  a  very  delicate  and  fragile  lady  out  for 
her  first  drive  after  sickness.  Indeed,  though  his 
talk  was  animated  and  hardly  ceased  for  an  instant, 
there  was  the  pallor  of  death  in  his  worn  and 
hollow  face.  I  was  no  friend  to  his  politics,  but  I 
confess  that  I  liked  the  man  extremely,  and  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  felt  inexpressibly  shocked,  when 
I  heard  the  Dublin  news-boys  crying  about  the 
streets,  "death  of  Mr  Parnell."  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  he  could  die  at  a  time  when  his  gladia- 
torial qualities  appeared  to  be  at  their  brightest 
and  fiercest,  when  his  ubiquity,  volubility  and 
velocity  recalled  the  fiery  agitator  of  the  Land 
League  winter,  when  he  was  fighting  his  hot 
corner  as  well  as  a  hot  corner  was  ever  fought 
before,  when  he  used  to  shoot  like  a  weaver's 
shuttle  from  Brighton  to  Connaught  and  back 
again.  Great  numbers  of  persons  who  did  not 
at  all  sympathise  with  his  politics,  found  a  curi- 
ous fascination  in  his  personality  during  those 
months. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

parnell's  personality. 

There  are  some  highly  characteristic  anecdotes 
told  of  Parnell  in  his  youth.  Some  one  presented 
the  child  and  his  sister  Fanny  Parnell,  the  poetess, 
with  boxes  of  tin  soldiers  and  artillery.  A  battle 
ensued.  The  artillery  on  Charley's  side  did  great 
execution,  while  his  own  men,  though  often  struck, 
stood  stiffly  on  their  feet,  Charley  the  astute  and 
unscrupulous  had  glued  his  men  to  the  table.  He 
won  greater  victories  by  gluing  his  men  to  a 
certain  position  on  the  floor  of  St  Stephen's  and 
was  overthrown  in  the  end  because  his  glue  was 
not  strong  enough. 

Fanny  Parnell,  who  died  young  and  I  believe 
greatly  regretted  by  all  who  knew  her,  was  a 
beauty  and  a  wit,  her  complexion  and  colouring 
of  an  exquisite  delicacy.  Some  of  her  merry 
speeches  are  still  repeated.  For  example  "  Man 
proposes  and  God  disposes  !  Alas  !  I  don't  find 
it  so.  I  think  that  man  does  not  propose  at 
all." 

She  came  to  his  assistance  in  the  Land  League 
winter  with  snatches  of  revolutionary  song,  and 
satirized  the  landlords  as  coronetted  ghouls. 
206 
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"  They  come,  the  coronetted  ghouls, 
With  drum-beat  and  with  trump." 

I  saw  Parnell  smile  when  those  verses  were  read 
out  in  court  during  a  State  Trial.  It  was  a  very 
pleasant  smile,  merry  and  natural,  as  if  he  were 
highly  and  affectionately  amused  at  the  dithyram- 
bics  of  his  little  sister  and  playfellow.  He  did 
not  regard  landlords  as  coronetted  ghouls,  I 
think  he  no  more  hated  them  than  the  foxhunter 
hates  the  fox.  Parnell  was  nothing  of  a  fanatic. 
Classes,  interests,  parties,  men  of  all  kinds  were 
only  the  materials  of  this  workman — ways  and 
means  for  the  making  of  the  Irish  nation.  That 
idea  was  his  star  and  he  followed  it. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  said,  "  I  love  ath- 
letics and  I  love  athletes."  As  a  boy  and  young 
man  he  was  an  ardent  cricketer,  and  was  elected 
captain  of  his  own  county  eleven.  Once  he  brought 
his  men,  collected  from  afar  in  that  mountainous 
county,  to  Dublin  for  a  match.  He  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  opposing  team  had  a  dispute  about 
some  trifle.  Parnell  would  not  give  in,  though 
his  men  urged  him  to  do  so.  He  marched  them 
grumbling  off  the  field  and  conducted  them  back 
to  Wicklow.  The  boy  was  father  of  the  man  then. 
I  am  responsible  for  this  story,  which  has  had  a 
press  circulation.     I  had  it  from  one  of  the  team. 

In  those  days  he  would  do  anything  to  win  a 
match.  If  a  batsman  of  the  hostile  team  was  a 
second  late  in  coming  to  the  wicket,  he  compelled 
the  umpire  to  declare  him    out,  pointing   to   the 
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rule  and  insisting  on  its  application.  In  rural 
cricket  this  was  considered  unkind  or  worse. 
Where  there  was  war  in  the  wind  he  would  do 
such  things  and^hit,  if  not  below,  at  least  very  near 
the  belt. 

The  first  public  allusion  to  Parnell  that  I  re- 
member was  a  published  letter  written  by  the 
priest  of  his  parish  recommending  him  to  a  con- 
stituency. The  priest  wrote,  "though  he  is  the 
youngest  of  our  bench  of  magistrates,  the  others 
defer  to  his  opinion  and  when  a  knotty  question 
arises  postpone  it  till  he  can  be  present." 

There  was  nothing  disproportionate  in  his 
genius.  In  the  world  of  action  he  would  have  been 
at  home  anywhere,  a  man  who  could,  on  demand 
concentrate  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  on  things 
little  as  well  as  great.  In  him  there  was  no  faculty 
which  became  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  others, 
His  faculty  of  speech  was  considerable,  but  one 
never  forgot  the  man  behind  the  word.  His 
words  had  something  of  the  hardness  and  solidity 
of  facts.     His  speech  was  action. 

In  1880,  owing  to  a  succession  of  bad  seasons, 
the  indebtedness  of  the  farmers  brought  on  a 
popular  movement  for  the  reduction  of  rent. 
Parnell,  who  had  hitherto  been  only  a  Nationalist, 
perceived,  as  Lalor  did,  that  the  land  question  was 
something  which  was  strong  enough  to  carry  not 
only  itself  but  the  national  question  too.  He  at 
once  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nascent 
agitation  and  stimulated  it  to  the  point  of  revolu- 
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tionary  frenzy.  Lalor  was  right.  There  was 
a  possible  wolf-hound  in  every  cabin.  Parnell 
unmuzzled  him  that  winter.  There  was  blood 
on  his  jaws  when  the  same  hand  that  let  him 
loose  whipped  him  home  again.  But  the  work 
which  the  master  required  of  him  he  had  done. 
As  in  one  day,  the  Irish  land  system  fell  with  a 
crash.  In  1880,  Ireland  was  owned  by  the  land- 
lords;  in  1 88 1,  Ireland  was  owned  by  the  tenants. 
The  Cabinet  yielded  before  the  cabin.  The  figure 
of  Parnell  during  the  agitation  winter  was  exceed- 
ingly dramatic.  His  movements  were  so  swift 
that  there  seemed  to  be  not  one  but  half-a-dozen 
Parnells  in  the  field.  His  speeches  were  short, 
clear,  incisive,  passionate,  admirably  calculated  to 
foment  and  maintain  the  Agrarian  rebellion.  He 
never  used  the  vulgar  exordium  "gentlemen," 
but  "  Men  of  Meath,"  "  Men  of  Roscommon,"  etc. 
In  fact,  he  spoke  not  like  a  modern  politician, 
but  like  a  man  who  had  work  to  do  and  meant 
to  do  it.  The  whole  situation  was  grandly  dram- 
atic. Many  of  us  fully  expected  that  the  land- 
lords on  their  side,  in  that  crisis  of  their  for- 
tunes, would  have  exhibited  a  spirit  resembling 
that  in  which  they  were  assailed,  and  on  their  side 
would  have  brought  out  a  man  to  match  Parnell. 
But  somehow  all  their  spirit  had  evaporated  since 
'98.  They  ran,  as  it  were,  to  England  for  shelter, 
and  of  course  England,  I  mean  the  statesmen  of 
England,  betrayed  them  as  Lalor  in  '48  predicted 
that  they  would.  "  You  lie  helpless  on  the  high- 
CD 
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way  before  the  great  English  parties  and  they  will 
trample  you  to  death,"  wrote  Lalor.  The  Agra- 
rian legislature  which  succeeded,  and  in  which 
both  parties,  the  Conservative  as  well  as  the  Lib- 
eral, had  a  hand,  was  weak,  ill-judged,  and  in  many 
ways  unjust.  It  was  in  many  respects,  illogical, 
even  absurd,  halting,  inadequate,  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches,  unjust  to  owners  of  property,  yet  not 
just  to  the  tenants.  Our  Agrarian  legislature 
will  supply  beautiful  precedents,  to  be  improved 
upon,  when  some  hand  like  Parnell's  unties  the 
English  mastiff  and  sets  him  upon  the  landowners 
of  England.  When  the  first  black  day  comes 
round  some  student  of  Lalor's  doctrine,  as  ex- 
pounded in  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  will  unmuzzle 
the  English  mastiff  too,  and  there  will  be  a  hunt 
of  the  gods. 

Parnell  was  no  out-and-out  revolutionist.  Born 
and  bred  an  aristocrat  he  knew  that  his  class  were 
the  possessors  of  certain  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  without  which  Ireland  as  a  nation  would 
be  the  poorer.  I  think  he  had  planned  out  ways 
and  means  for  preserving  the  Irish  gentry,  not 
at  the  cost  of  the  Irish  peasant  but  at  the  cost 
of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  also  that  he  intended  to 
manoeuvre  so  as  to  have  Ulster  on  his  side  not 
on  his  flank.  The  man  was  many-counselled  and 
deep-counselled,  with  as  fine  a  head  on  his  shoul- 
ders as  was  ever  grown  in  Ireland.  Tyrone  was 
another  Irishman  of  that  type.  In  both  men  I 
perceive   the   ice-clear,  ice-cold    intellect  working 
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as  if  in  the  midst  of  fire.  Both  had  a  sovereign 
appreciation  of  facts,  both  a  kingly  courtesy, 
both  a  peculiar  faculty  of  luminous  and 
most  simple  speech.  Tyrone  too  was  never 
beaten. 

This  too — it  is  not  a  little — may  be  said  about 
Parnell.  Those  who  were  nearest  to  him  liked 
him  best.  His  brothers  and  sisters  seemed  to  have 
loved  him  much.  Even  the  gentry  of  Leinster, 
his  neighbours,  liked  him  and  watched  his  strange 
career  as  their  enemy  with  a  certain  amused 
and  affectionate  interest.  The  offence  which  led 
to  his  overthrow  and  then  to  his  death  will  not 
militate  against  his  reputation  in  history.  The 
Muse  of  history  loves  best  her  imperfect  heroes. 
That  is  curious,  but  a  fact,  and  the  imperfection 
found  in  Parnell  is  just  that  which,  instead  of 
showing  as  a  blot,  becomes,  when  seen  through 
softening  mists  of  time  and  memory,  something 
that  radiates  a  pathetic  beauty.  This  too  is 
curious,  but  a  fact.  Posterity  will  easily  forgive 
Parnell  and  like  him  probably  all  the  better  for 
his  weakness. 

Again  I  state  a  fact ;  it  was  witnessed  by  thou- 
sands. While  his  followers  were  committing 
Charles  Parnell's  remains  to  the  earth,  the  sky 
was  bright  with  strange  lights  and  flames.  Only 
a  coincidence,  possibly ;  and  yet  persons  not 
superstitious  have  maintained  that  there  is  some 
mysterious  sympathy  between  the  human  soul 
and    the   elements,    and    that   storms   and    other 
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elemental  disturbances  have  too  often  succeeded 
or  accompanied  great  battles  to  be  regarded  as 
only  fortuitous.  Truly  the  souls  of  men  were 
widely  and  deeply  troubled  that  night,  electrical 
and  high-wrought  in  the  extreme.  Those  strange 
flames  recalled  to  my  memory  what  is  told  of 
similar  phenomena  said  to  have  been  witnessed 
when  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  great  Christian 
Saint,  Columba,  overran  the  North-West  of 
Europe,  as  perhaps  truer  than  I  had  imagined. 

I  have  now  deduced  the  history  of  Ireland  from 
the  misty  Milesius  and  his  misty  Milesians  to  the 
clear-cut,  sharply  outlined  figure  of  Charles  Stuart 
Parnell  and  the  highly  historical  Ireland  of  the 
present  day.  If  this  superficial,  but  I  hope  fair 
and  not  uninteresting  summary  leads  some  of  my 
readers  to  study  deeper  and  better  books  on  the 
same  subject,  it  will  not  have  been  written  in 
vain. 

Some  perhaps  will  be  disappointed  that  like  Mr 
Lecky  and  Mr  Froude  and  other  great  historians 
I  do  not  enlarge  somewhat  on  the  Home  Rule 
question,  take  a  side  and  advocate  it  with  fire. 
So  indeed  I  might  on  a  fitting  occasion.  But 
I  don't  think  any  man  can  be  a  historian  and 
politician  at  the  same  time.  So,  glancing  at  the 
storm  of  battle  which  rages  in  that  quarter  and 
listening  to  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting,  I  will  only  express  a  pious  hope  that 
those  who  are  in  the  right  may  win  and  that  the 
issue  of  the  fray  will  be  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland 
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in  the  first  place  and  the  Anglo-Irish  Empire  in 
the  second.  So  with  friendly  greetings  to  friendly 
readers  and  not  unfriendly  to  those  who  are  not, 
I  conclude  this  unconventional  and  loosely-flowing, 
but,  I  hope,  readable  Story  of  Ireland. 
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Roderick's  conjugal  entanglements  (p.  99). 

"This  was  the  end  of  the  sovereignty  of  Roderick 
O'Connor,  King  of  Erin.  For  the  Pope  had  offered 
right  over  Erin  to  himself  and  his  seed  after  him  for- 
ever, and  six  married  wives.  .  .  .  But  Roderick  would 
not  accept  this,  wherefore  God  took  the  kingship  and 
sovereignty  from  his  seed  for  ever  in  punishment." — 
"  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,"  vol.  i.  p.  315. 
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Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  (Librarian  of  the  Gladstone 
Library),  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraits.  Svo.  Vol.  IX. 
12s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Methuen  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  about  to  issue,  in  ten  volumes 
8vo,  an  authorised  collection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Speeches,  the  work  being  under- 
taken with  his  sanction  and  under  his  superintendence.  Notes  and  Introductions 
will  be  added. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  Home  Rule  Question,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  Vols.  IX. 
and  X.,  which  will  include  the  speeches  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  hn- 
mediately ,  and  then  to  proceed  with  the  earlier  volumes.  Volume  X.  is  already 
published. 

Henley  &  Whibley.  A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Collected  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles  Whibley.  Crown 
Svo. 

Also  small  limited  editions  on  Dutch  and  Japanese  paper.     21s. 
and  42s.  net. 

A  companion  book  to  Mr.  Henley's  well-known  Lyra  Heroica.  It  is  believed  that 
no  such  collection  of  splendid  prose  has  ever  been  brought  within  the  compass  of 
one  volume.  Each  piece,  whether  containing  a  character-sketch  or  incident,  is 
complete  in  itself.     The  book  will  be  finely  printed  and  bound. 

Henley.  ENGLISH  LYRICS.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
W.  E.  Henley.     In  Two  Editions  : 

A  limited  issue  on  hand-made  paper.     Large  crown  Svo. 
A  small  issue  on  finest  large  Japanese  paper.    Demy  Svo. 

The  announcement  of  this  important  collection  of  English  Lyrics  will  excite  wide 
interest.  It  will  be  finely  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.,  and  issued  at 
first  in  limited  editions. 

Dixon.  ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWN- 
ING.    By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     $s. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Century. 

Prior.     CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.     Edited  by  C.  H.  Prior, 

M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  volume   of  sermons   preached   belbre   the   University   of  Cambridge  by  various 
preachers}  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott. 
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Oscar  Browning.  GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELLINES:  A  Short 
History  of  Mediaeval  Italy,  A.D.  1250- 1409.  By  Oscar  BROWNING, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.      Crown  Svo.     $s. 

O'Grady.      THE    STORY    OF    IRELAND.      By    Standish 

O'Grady,  Author  of  'Finn  and  His  Companions.'     Small  crown 
Svo. 
A  short  sketch  of  Irish  History,  simply  and  picturesquely  told,  for  young  people. 

Scott.  THE  MAGIC  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  VERSES.  By 
Duncan  C.  Scott.     Extra  Post  Svo,  bound  in  buckram.     $s. 

Lock.    THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KEBLE.     By  Walter  Lock, 
M.A.     With  Portrait  from  a  painting  by  George  Richmond,  R.A. 
Crown  Svo.,  buckram,  $s.     Fifth  Edition  just  ready. 
'  A  fine  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  saintly  characters  of  our  age,  and  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  that  Oxford  Movement.' — Times. 

Classical  Translations 

Irwin.  LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus, 
Cock,  Ship,  Parasite,  Law  of  Falsehood).  Translated  into  English 
by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton;  late  Scholar  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo. 

Morshead.     SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Ajax.     Translated  into 
English  byE.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College, 
Oxford  ;  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester.     Crown  Svo. 
Two  new  volumes  of  the  '  Classical  Translations '  series. 

Fiction 

Corelli.  BARABBAS :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  *  A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,' 'Vendetta,' etc.     3  vols.      Crown  Svo.     31s.  6d. 

Baring  Gould.    CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  'Mehalah,'  '  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea,'  etc.     3  vols.,  Crown 
Svo.     31^.  6d. 
A  Romance  of  the  Ely  Fen  District  in  1815. 

Fenn.  THE  STAR  GAZERS.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn, 
Author  ol  'Eli's  Children,'  etc.     3  vols.     Crown  Svo.     31^.  6d. 

Esme  Stuart.  A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.  By  Esme  Stuart, 
Author  of  'Muriel's  Marriage,'  'Virginia's  Husband,' etc.  2  vols, 
Crown  Svo.     21s, 
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Parker.      THE    TRANSLATION    OF    A    SAVAGE.       By 

Gilbert   Parker,   Author   of    '  Pierre    and   His   People,'    '  Mrs. 

Falchion,'  etc.     Crown  8vo.     55. 

A  picturesque  story  with  a  pathetic  and  original  motive,  by  an  author  whose  rise  in 
the  estimation  of  the  critics  and  the  public  has  been  rapid. 

Gilchrist.    THE  STONE  DRAGON.    By  Murray  Gilchrist. 
Crown  8vo.     Buckram,  6s. 
A  volume  of  stories  of  power  so  weird  and  original  as  to  ensure  them  a  ready  welcome. 

Benson.     DODO :    A   DETAIL   OF   THE   DAY.     By  E.   F. 

Benson.     Crown  8vo.     Seventh  Edition.     2  vols.     21s. 

A  story  of  society  by  a  new  writer,  full  of  interest  and  power,  which  has  already 
passed  through  six  editions,  and  has  attracted  by  its  brilliance  universal  atten- 
tion. The  best  critics  were  cordial  in  their  praise.  The  '  Guardian '  spoke  of 
Dodo  as  unusually  clever  and  interesting ;  the  '  Spectator '  called  it  a  delight- 
fully witty  sketch  0/  society  ;  the  '  Speaker '  said  the  dialogue  was  a  perpetual 
feast  of  epigram  and  paradox ;  the  '  Athenaeum '  spoke  of  the  author  as  a  -writer 
of  quite  exceptional  ability  ;  the  '  Academy '  praised  his  amazing  cleverness  ;  the 
'World '  said  the  book  was  brilliantly  written  \  and  half-a-dozen  papers  declared 
there  was  not  a  dull  page  in  the  two  volumes. 

FOR    BOYS   AND    GIRLS 

Baring    Gould.      THE  ICELANDER'S    SWORD.       By    S. 
Baring   Gould,    Author  of  'Mehalah,'   etc.      With  twenty-nine 
Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
A  stirring  story  of  Iceland,  written  for  boys  by  the  author  of  '  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea.' 

Cuthell.     TWO   LITTLE    CHILDREN   AND    CHING.     By 

Edith  E.  Cuthell.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.    Cloth, 
gilt  edges,  6s. 
Another  story,  with  a  dog  hero,  by  the  author  of  the  very  popular  '  Only  a  Guard- 
Room  Dog.' 

Blake.    TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.    By  M.  M.  Blake,  Author  of 
'The  Siege  of  Norwich  Castle.'     With  36  Illustrations.       Crown 
8vo.     $s. 
A  story  of  military  life  for  children. 

NEW  AND   CHEAPER   EDITIONS 

Baring    Gould.     MRS.    CURGENVEN   OF   CURGENVEN. 

By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  'Mehalah,'  'Old  Country  Life,' 

etc.      Crown  8vo.     Third  Edition.     6s. 

A  powerful  and  characteristic  story  of  Devon  life  by  the  author  of  '  Mehalah, '  which 
in  its  3  vol.  form  passed  through  two  editions.  The  'Graphic'  speaks  of  it  as  a 
novel  of  vigorous  humour  and  sustained  power  ;  the  '  Sussex  Daily  News  '  says 
that  the  swing  of  the  narrative  is  splendid ;  and  the  '  Speaker '  mentions  its 
bright  imaginative  power. 
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Parker.  MRS.  FALCHION.  By  Gilbert  Parker,  Author  of 
'Pierre  and  His  People.'     New  Edition  in  one  volume.     6s. 

Mr.  Parker's  second  book  has  received  a  warm  welcome.  The  '  Athenaeum  '  called 
it  a  splendid  study  of  character',  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  spoke  of  the  writing  as 
but  little  behind  anything  that  has  been  done  by  any  writer  of  our  tune;  the 
'  St.  James' '  called  it  a  very  striking  and  admirable  novel ',  and  the  '  West- 
minster Gazette  '  applied  to  it  the  epithet  of  distinguished. 

Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E.  NORRIS,  Author  of 
'Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,'  'The  Rogue,' etc.  Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition,     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

An  edition  in  one  volume  of  a  novel  which  in  its  two  volume  form  quickly  ran  through 
two  editions. 

Pearce.  JACO  TRELOAR.  By  J.  H.  Pearce,  Author  of 
'  Esther  Pentreath. '     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 

A  tragic  story  of  Cornish  life  by  a  writer  of  remarkable  power,  whose  first  novel  has 

been  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  'Spectator'  speaks  of  Mr.  Pearce  as  a  writer  of  exceptional  power ;  the  '  Daily 

Telegraph '  calls  it  powerful  and  picturesque  \   the  '  Birmingham   Post '  asserts 

that  it  is  a  novel  of  high  quality. 

Pryce.    TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.      By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of '  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  '  The  Quiet  Mrs.   Fleming,' 
etc.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.       Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillet,  by  its  clearness,  conciseness, 
its  literary  reserve.' — Athenceum. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  book  without  interest  and  admiration.' — Scotsman. 

'  He  has,  in  fact,  written  a  book  of  some  distinction,  and  the  more  his  readers  have 
thought  and  observed  for  themselves  the  more  are  they  likely  to  appreciate  it.' — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  Quite  peculiar  fascination  is  exercised  by  this  novel.  The  story  is  told  with  un- 
usual cleverness.  '  Time  and  the  Woman '  has  genuine  literary  distinction,  and 
the  rarity  of  this  quality  in  the  ordinary  novel  needs  no  expression.' — Vanity  Fair. 

Dickenson.  A  VICAR'S  WIFE.  By  Evelyn  Dickenson. 
Cheap  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    3^.  6d. 

Prowse.  THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.  By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 
Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    3*.  6d. 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   SERIES 

NEW  VOLUMES.       Crown  ivo. 

A   MANUAL   OF   ELECTRICAL   SCIENCE.     By  George 
J.  Burch,  M.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     3^. 
A  practical,  popular,  and  full  handbook. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.     By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir, 
M.A.     Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 
An  exposition  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated.     3-r.  6d. 

THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate. 
By  H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  OF  TO-DAY 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Crown  8z>o,  2s.  6d. 
WOMEN'S  WORK.     By  Lady   Dilke,    Miss   Bulley,  and 
Miss  Abraham. 

TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS.  As  affecting  Commerce 
and  Industry.     By  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  M.R.I.,  F.S.S. 

Cfcucattonai  ©oottg 

Davis.  TACITI  GERMANIA.  Edited  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction. By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  Editor  of  the  '  Agricola. 
Small  crown  8vo. 

Stedman.  GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS.  Edited  by 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Third  and  Revised  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

Stedman.  A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER  OF  ACCI- 
DENCE AND  SYNTAX.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo. 

Stedman.    STEPS   TO  FRENCH.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman, 

M.A.     i8mo. 
An  attempt  to  supply  a  very  easy  and  very  short  book  of  French  Lessons. 

Stedman.  THE  HELVETIAN  WAR.  Edited  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     i8mo.     is. 
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Methuen's   Commercial  Series 

Crown  $vo.      Cloth. 

Gibbins.  BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM 
ELIZABETH  TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A., 
Author  of  'The  Industrial  History  of  England,'  etc.,  etc.     2s. 

Bally.  A  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally,  Modern  Language  Master 
at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

Lyde.  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with  special  reference 
to  Trade  Routes,  New  Markets,  and  Manufacturing  Districts.  By 
L.  D.  Lyde,  M.A.,  of  The  Academy,  Glasgow.    2s. 


Simplified  Classics 


A  series  of  Classical  Readers,  Edited  for  Lower  Forms  with  Introduc- 
tions, Notes,  Maps,  and  Illustrations. 

Herodotus.  THE  PERSIAN  WARS.  Edited  by  A.  G.  Liddell, 

M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Nottingham  High  School. 

Plautus.     THE   CAPTIVI.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Livy.    THE  KINGS  OF  ROME.     Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Sted- 

MAN,  M.A. 


Methuen's  Novel  Series 


# 


A  Series  of  copyright  Novels,  by  well-known  Authors, 
bound  in  red  buckram,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.     The  first  volumes  will  be  : — 

i.  JACQUETTA.   By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  '  Mehalah; 
etc. 

2.  ARMINELL  :  A  Social  Romance.     By  S.  Baring  Gould, 

Author  of  'Mehalah,'  etc. 

3.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

4.  URITH.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

5.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
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6.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,   NOVELIST.     With  Portrait  of 

Author.      By   Edna   Lyall,   Author   of  '  Donovan,'  etc. 

7.  JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

8.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 


HALF-CROWN      NOVELS. 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors ■,  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 
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i.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.     By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.     By  the  Author  of  '  Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.    By  E.  M'Queen  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

13.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.      By  Rowland  Grey. 

Other  Volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

Books  for  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors,  bound  uniformly. 

Walford.    A  PINCH  OF    EXPERIENCE.      By  L.  B.  Wal- 

ford,   Author  of  '  Mr.    Smith.'      With   Illustrations  by   Gordon 
Browne.     Crown  8vo.     3-r.  6d. 

'  The  clever  authoress  steers  clear  of  namby-pamby,  and  invests  her  moral  with  a 
fresh  and  striking  dress.  There  is  terseness  and  vivacity  of  style,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  admirable. ' — A  nti-J acobin. 
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Molesworth.     THE  RED  GRANGE.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 

Author  of  'Carrots.'      With   Illustrations  by  Gordon   Browne. 
Crown  Svo.     3-5".  6d. 

'A  volume   in  which  girls  will  delight,    and   beautifully   illustrated.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Author  of  Mdle.  Mori.'    THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 

Monluc.     By  the  Author  of  'The  Atelier  du  Lys,5  «  Mdle.   Mori.' 
Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
'An  exquisite  literary  cameo.' — World. 

Parr.  DUMPS.  By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  '  Adam  and  Eve,' 
'  Dorothy  Fox,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  W.  Parkinson.  Crown  Svo. 
35.  6d. 

'  One  of  the  prettiest  stories  which  even  this  clever  writer  has  given  the  world  for  a 
long  time.' — World. 

Meade.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author 
of  'A  Girl  of  the  People,'  etc.  With  6  Illustrations  by  W.  Paget. 
Crown  Svo.     35.  6d. 

'  One  of  those  charmingly-written  social  tales,  which  this  writer  knows  so  well  how  to 
write.  It  is  delightful  reading,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  W.  Paget.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Meade.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  L.  T.  Meade, 
Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I,' etc.  Illustrated  by  R.  Barnes.  Crown 
Svo.     2>s-  6d. 

An  excellent  story.      Vivid  portraiture   of  character,  and   broad  and  wholesome 

lessons  about  life.' — Spectator. 
1  One  of  Mrs.  Meade's  most  fascinating  books.' — Daily  News. 

Meade.  HEPSY  GIPSY.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated  by 
Everard  Hopkins.     Crown  Svo.    is.  6d. 

'  Mrs.  Meade  has  not  often  done  better  work  than  this.' — Spectator. 

Meade.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS  :  A  Tale  of  a  Country 
Town.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I,'  '  A  Girl  of  the 
People,'  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  Everard  Hopkins.  Crown 
Svo.    2s-  6d. 

Adams.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.    3^.  6d. 

A  2 
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jgeto  anti  decent  Boofcg 
Poetry 

Rudyard    Kipling.       BARRACK-ROOM     BALLADS;     And 

Other  Verses.     By  Rudyard    Kipling.     Sixth  Edition.      Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  bound   in  white  buckram,   with 
extra  gilt  ornament.     Js.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'  The  disreputable  lingo  of  Cockayne  is  henceforth  justified  before  the  world ;  for  a 
man  of  genius  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  has  shown,  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  in 
its  way  it  also  is  a  medium  for  literature.  You  are  grateful,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  half  in  envy  and  half  in  admiration  :  "  Here  is  a  book  ;  here,  or  one  is  a 
Dutchman,  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year."  ' — National  Observer. 

'"Barrack-Room  Ballads"  contains  some  of  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
ever  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,"  "  Gunga  Din,"  and 
"  Tommy,"  are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
English  literature  has  hitherto  produced.' — Atkenceum. 

'  These  ballads  are  as  wonderful  in  their  descriptive  power  as  they  are  vigorous  in 
their  dramatic  force.  There  are  few  ballads  in  the  English  language  more 
stirring  than  "The  Ballad  of  East  and  West, "  worthy  to  stand  by  the  Border 
ballads  of  Scott.' — Spectator. 
'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears  ;  the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is?' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Henley.  LYRA  HEROICA  :  An  Anthology  selected  from  the 
best  English  Verse  of  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  Centuries.  By 
William  Ernest  Henley,  Author  of  'A  Book  of  Verse,'  'Views 
and  Reviews,'  etc.  Crown  8vo.  Stamped  gilt  buckram,  gilt  top, 
edges  uncut.     6s. 

Mr.  Henley  has  brought  to  the  task  of  selection  an  instinct  alike  for  poetry  and  for 
chivalry  which  seems  to  us  quite  wonderfully,  and  even  unerringly,  right.' — 
Guardian 

Tomson.     A  SUMMER  NIGHT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By 
Graham  R.  Tomson.     With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Tomson.     Fcap. 
8vo.     3s.  6d' 
Also  an  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  50  copies.    Large  crown 

Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
'  Mrs.  Tomson  holds  perhaps  the  very  highest  rank  among  poetesses  of  English  birth. 
This  selection  will  help  her  reputation.' — Black  and  White. 
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Ibsen.  BRAND.  A  Drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by 
William  Wilson.     Crown  Svo.     $s. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust."  "Brand' 
will  have  an  astonishing  interest  for  Englishmen.  It  is  in  the  same  set  with 
"Agamemnon,"  with  "  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now  instinctively  regard 
as  high  and  holy.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

1  Q."  GREEN  BAYS  :  Verses  and  Parodies.  By  "  Q.,"  Author 
of  '  Dead  Man's  Rock  '  etc.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     35.  6d. 

'The  verses  display  a  rare  and  versatile  gift  of  parody,  great  command  of  metre,  and 
a  very  pretty  turn  of  humour.' — Times. 

"A.  G."  VERSES  TO  ORDER.  By  "A.  G."  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  small  volume  of  verse  by  a  writer  whose  initials  are  well  known  to  Oxford  men. 
'  A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry.     These  verses  are  very  bright  and 
engaging,  easy  and  sufficiently  witty.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Hosken.    VERSES  BY  THE  WAY.     By  J.   D.  Hosken 
Printed  on  laid  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top.     $s. 
Also  a  small  edition   on  large  Dutch  hand-made  paper.      Price 
12s.  6d.  net, 

A  Volume  of  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  by  J.  D.  Hosken,  the  Postman  Poet,  of  Helston, 
Cornwall,  whose  interesting  career  is  now  more  or  less  well  known  to  the  literary 
public.  Q,  the  Author  of  '  The  Splendid  Spur,'  etc.,  writes  a  critical  and 
biographical  introduction. 

Langbridge.  A  CRACKED  FIDDLE.  Being  Selections  from 
the  Poems  of  Frederic  Langbridge.  With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  $s. 

Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE  :  Poems  of  Chivalry, 
Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Crown  Svo.  Buckram  35.  6d.  School  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
'  A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "Ballads  of  the  Brave"  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority.' 
— Spectator.  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.' — World. 

History   and   Biography 

Collingwood.  JOHN  RUSKIN  :  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  Author  of  the  'Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin,5  Editor  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  Poems.     2  vols.     Svo.     32s.     Second  Edition. 

This  important  work  is  written  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
Mr.  Ruskin's  private  secretary,  and  who  has  had  unique  advantages  in  obtaining 
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materials  for  this  book  from  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  and  from  his  friends.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  and  of  letters  which  have  never  been  published, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  full  and  authoritative  biography  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  book 
contains  numerous  portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  including  a  coloured  one  from  a 
water-colour  portrait  by  himself,  and  also  13  sketches,  never  before  published,  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.     A  bibliography  is  added. 

'  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time  than  "  The  Life 
and  Work  of  John  Ruskin."  .  .  .'  —  Times. 

'  This  most  lovingly  written  and  most  profoundly  interesting  book.' — Daily  News. 

'  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  biography  with  such  varied  delights  of  substance 
and  of  form.  Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a  joy  for  ever.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  Mr.  Ruskin  could  not  well  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  biographer.' — Globe. 

'  A  noble  monument  of  a  noble  subject.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  about  one 
of  the  noblest  lives  of  our  century.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes 
and  Introductions.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  (Librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library),  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
Svo.      Vol.  X.     12s.  6d. 

Russell.  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLING- 
WOOD.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  W7reck  of  the 
Grosvenor.'     With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.     Svo.     i$s. 

'  A  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Review. 

1  A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  in  the  country. ' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :  Their  History  and 
their  Traditions.  By  Members  of  the  University.  Edited  by  A. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    Svo.    12s.  6d. 

'  Whether  the  reader  approaches  the  book  as  a  patriotic  member  of  a  college,  as  an 
antiquary,  or  as  a  student  of  the  organic  growth  of  college  foundation,  it  will  ampl}' 
reward  his  attention.' — Times. 

'A  delightful  book,  learned  and  lively.' — Academy. 

'  A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.' — Athenceum. 

Hulton.     RIXAE  OXONIENSES  :  An  Account  of  the  Battles 

of  the  Nations,  The  Struggle  between  Town  and  Gown,  etc.  By 
S.  F.  Hulton,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     $s. 

James.  CURIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY  PRIOR 
TO  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Croake  James,  Author  of 
'  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.'     Crown  Svo.     Js.  6d. 
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Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  MEDICIS  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC.  By  F.  T.  Perrens.  Translated  by  Hannah 
Lynch.     In  three  volumes.      Vol.  I.     Svo.     \is.  6d. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  best  history  of  Florence  in  existence. 
This   volume  covers   a   period  of  profound  interest — political  and  literary — and 
is  written  with  great  vivacity. 
'This  is  a  standard  book  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  historian,  who  has  deserved 
well  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  history.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Kaufmann.      CHARLES    KINGSLEY.      By   M.   Kaufmann, 
M.A.      Crown  Svo.     $s. 
A  biography  of  Kingsley,  especially  dealing  with  his  achievements  in  social  reform. 
'The  author  has  certainly  gone  about  his  work  with  conscientiousness  and  industry.' — 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

Oliphant.      THOMAS  CHALMERS  :   A  Biography.     By  Mrs. 

Oliphant.     With  Portrait.      Crown  Svo.     Buckram,  $s. 
'  A  well-executed  biography,  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  the  remarkable  man  who  is 

its  subject.     Mrs.  Oliphant  relates  lucidly  and  dramatically  the  important  part 

which  Chalmers  played  in  the  memorable  secession.' — Times. 
'  Written  with  all  the  facile  literary  grace  that  marks  this  indefatigable  authoress' 

work,  it  presents  a  very  complete  picture  of  Chalmers  as  he  lived  and  worked.  .  .  . 

The  salient  points  in  his  many-sided  life  are  seized  with  unerring  judgment.' — 

North  British  Daily  Mail. 

Wells.    THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS.    A 

Lecture  delivered  at  the  University  Extension  Meeting  in  Oxford, 
Aug.  6th,  1892.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham 
College,  and  Editor  of  '  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life.'     Crown  Svo.     6d. 

Pollard.  THE  JESUITS  IN  POLAND.  By  A.  F.  Pollard, 
B.A.  Oxford  Prize  Essays — The  Lothian  Prize  Essay  1S92.  Crow?! 
Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Clifford.  THE  DESCENT  OF  CHARLOTTE  COMPTON 
(Baroness  Ferrers  de  Chartley).  By  her  Great-Granddaughter 
Isabella  G.  C  Clifford.     Small  \to.     \os.  6d.  net. 


General   Literature 


Bowden.  THE  IMITATION  OF  BUDDHA  :  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  Bowden.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Third 
Edition.      16  mo.     is.  6d. 
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Ditchfield.      OUR  ENGLISH  VILLAGES  :   Their  Story  and 
their  Antiquities.     By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.,  Rector 
of  Barkham,  Berks.     Post  Svo.     2s.  6d.     Illustrated. 
'  An  extremely  amusing  and  interesting  little  book,   which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  parochial  library.' — Guardian. 

Ditchfield.  OLD  ENGLISH  SPORTS.  By  P.  H.  Ditch- 
field, M.A.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d.     Illustrated. 

'  A  charming  account  of  old  English  Sports.'—  Morning  Post. 

Burne.  PARSON  AND  PEASANT:  Chapters  of  their 
Natural  History.  By  J.  B.  Burne,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Wasing. 
Crown  Svo.  $s. 
'  "  Parson  and  Peasant "  is  a  book  not  only  to  be  interested  in,  but  to  learn  something 
from — a  book  which  may  prove  a  help  to  many  a  clergyman,  and  broaden  the 
hearts  and  ripen  the  charity  of  laymen.' — Derby  Mercury. 

Massee.  A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.  By 
George  Massee.     With  12  Coloured  Plates.     Royal  Svo.     iSs.  net. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  English  on  this  important  group.     It  contains  12  Coloured 

Plates,  produced  in  the  finest  style  of  chromo-lithography. 
'  Supplies  a  want  acutely  felt.     Its  merits  are  of  a  high  order,  and  it  is  one  of  the 

most  important  contributions   to  systematic  natural    science  which  have  lately 

appeared. ' —  Westminster  Review. 
1 A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 

organisms.      It   is   indispensable   to   every  student    of  the   Mxyogastres.      The 

coloured  plates  deserve  high  praise  for  their  accuracy  and  execution.'—  Nature. 

Cunningham.       THE    PATH    TOWARDS    KNOWLEDGE: 

Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.      By  W.   Cunningham,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,   Professor  of  Economics  at 
King's  College,  London.      Crown  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
Essays  on  Marriage  and  Population,  Socialism,  Money,  Education,  Positivism,  etc. 

Bushill.  PROFIT  SHARING  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUES- 
TION. By  T.  W.  Bushill,  a  Profit  Sharing  Employer.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sedley  Taylor,  Author  of  '  Profit  Sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour.'     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

John  Beever.  PRACTICAL  FLY-FISHING,  Founded  on 
Nature,  by  John  Beever,  late  of  the  Thwaite  House,  Coniston.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood, 
M.A.,  Author  of  'The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,'etc.  Also 
additional  Notes  and  a  chapter  on  Char-Fishing,  by  A.  and  A.  R. 
Severn.     With  a  specially  designed  title-page.    Crown  Svo.    3^.  6d. 

little  book  on  Fly-Fishing  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time,  and  being  still  much  in  request,  is  now  issued  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 
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Anderson  Graham.    NATURE  IN  BOOKS  :  Studies  in  Literary 
Biography.     By  P.  Anderson  Graham.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

The  chapters  are  entitled  :  I.  '  The  Magic  of  the  Fields  '  (Jefferies).  II.  '  Art  and 
Nature'  (Tennyson).  III.  'The  Doctrine  of  Idleness'  (Thoreau).  IV.  'The 
Romance  of  Life  '  (Scott).  V.  '  The  Poetry  of  Toil '  (Burns).  VI.  '  The  Divinity 
of  Nature '  (Wordsworth). 

Wells.     OXFORD    AND    OXFORD    LIFE.    By  Members  of 
the  University.     Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.      Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
This  work  contains  an  account  of  life  at  Oxford— intellectual,  social,  and  religious — 
a  careful  estimate  of  necessary  expenses,  a  review  of  recent  changes,  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  University,  and  chapters  on  Women's  Education, 
aids  to  study,  and  University  Extension. 
'We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  readable  and  intelligent  account 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are,  with  hardly  an 
exception,   possessed  of  a   close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the 
University.' — Athen&um. 

Driver.     SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of 

Christ  Church,    Regius   Professor  of  Hebrew   in   the    University  of 

Oxford.      Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  A  welcome  volume  to  the  author's  famous  '  Introduction.'     No  man  can  read  these 

discourses  without  feeling  that  Dr.  Driver  is  fully  alive  to  the  deeper  teaching  of 

the  Old  Testament.' — Guardian. 

Cheyne.    FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM: 

Biographical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Studies.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D. ,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford.     Large  crown  Svo.     Js.  6d.  {Ready. 

This  important  book  is  a  historical  sketch  of  O.T.  Criticism  in  the  form  of  biographi- 
cal studies  from  the  days  of  Eichhorn  to  those  of  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith. 
It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  English. 

'  The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  displays  all  the  author's  well- 
known  ability  and  learning,  and  its  opportune  publication  has  laid  all  students  of 
theology,  and  specially  of  Bible  criticism,  under  weighty  obligation.' — Scotsman. 

1 A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — Times. 

WORKS  BY 

S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah,'  etc. 

OLD    COUNTRY    LIFE.      With    Sixty-seven   Illustrations  by 
W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masey.     Large  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  super  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  \os.  6d.     Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     6s. 
'"Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book 
to  be  published  throughout  the  year.     Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.'— 
World. 
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HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     Third 

Edition,  Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.     The  whole  volume  is  delightful 
reading. ' — Times. 

FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  book.' — Scottish  Leader. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  Collected 
by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard, 
M.A.  Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.  In  4  Parts  (containing  25 
Songs  each),  Parts  I,  II.,  III.,  3s.  each.  Part  IV.,  5^.  In  one 
Vol.,  roan,  \^s. 
'  A  rich  and  varied  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday 
Review. 

YORKSHIRE     ODDITIES     AND     STRANGE    EVENTS. 

Fourth  Edition.      Crown  Svo.     6s. 

STRANGE    SURVIVALS   AND    SUPERSTITIONS.      With 

Illustrations.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.     Crown  Svo.     Js.  6d. 

A  book  on  such  subjects  as  Foundations,  Gables,  Holes,  Gallows,  Raising  the  Hat,  Old 
Ballads,  etc.  etc.     It  traces  in  a  most  interesting  manner  their  origin  and  history. 

'  We  have  read  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  book  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  full  of  quaint 
and  various  information,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.' — Notes  and  Queries. 

THE      TRAGEDY      OF      THE      CAESARS:      The 

Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  f  Mehalah,' etc.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.    Royal  Svo.    30J. 

This  book  is  the  only  one  in  English  which  deals  with  the  personal  history  of  the 

Caesars,  and  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  found  a  subject  which,  for  picturesque  detail 

and  sombre  interest,  is   not  rivalled  by  any  work  of  fiction.      The  volumes  are 

copiously  illustrated. 

'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.     The  great 

feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 

Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 

line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 

scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  The  volumes  will  in  no  sense  disappoint  the  general  reader.     Indeed,  in  their  way, 

there  is  nothing  in  any  sense  so  good  in  English.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has 

presented  his  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  one  dull  page.' — Athencetim. 

JACQUETTA3  and  other  Stories.     Crown  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 
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ARM  I  NELL  :  A  Social  Romance.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Ss.  6d. 

1  To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "  Mehalah  "  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.  All  these  expecta- 
tions are  justified  by  "  Arminell."  ' — Speaker. 

URITH  :  A  Story  of  Dartmoor.   Third  Edition.  CrownZvo.  3s. 6d. 

'  The  author  is  at  his  best.' — Times. 

'  He  has  nearly  reached  the  high  water-mark  of  "  Mehalah."  ' — National  Observer. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories.     Crown  8vo. 

35.  6d. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA  :  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast. 

New  Edition.     35.  6d. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN.    Third  Edition.    6s. 

Fiction 

Pryce.  TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By  Richard  Pryce, 
Author  of  '  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  'The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming,' 
etc.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

1  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillet,  by  its  clearness,  conciseness, 
its  literary  reserve.' — Atheneeum. 

Gray.  ELS  A.  A  Novel.   By  E.  M  'Queen  Gray.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  A  charming  novel.     The  characters  are  not  only  powerful  sketches,  but  minutely 
and  carefully  finished  portraits.' — Guardian, 

Anthony    Hope.      A    CHANGE    OF    AIR:    A    Novel.      By 

Anthony  Hope,   Author  of  '  Mr.    Witt's  Widow,'  etc.      1   vol. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  bright  story  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  has,  the  Atheneeum  says,  'a  decided  outlook  and 
individuality  of  his  own.' 

'  A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 

Edna  Lyall.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVELIST.  By 
Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  'Donovan.'  Crown  8vo.  31st  Thousand. 
3 j.  6d.  ;  paper,  is. 

Lynn  Linton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVID- 
SON, Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Eleventh 
Edition.     Tost  8vo.     is. 

Dicker.  A  CAVALIER'S  LAD  YE.  By  Constance  Dicker. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     3J.  6d. 
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Author  of 'Vera.*      THE  DANCE   OF  THE   HOURS.     By 

the  Author  of  '  Vera,'  '  Blue  Roses,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'A  musician's  dream,  pathetically  broken  off  at  the  hour  of  its  realisation,  is  vividly 
represented  in  this  book.  .  .  .  Well  written  and  possessing  many  elements  of 
interest.  The  success  of  "  The  Dance  of  the  Hours  "  may  be  safely  predicted.' — 
Morning  Post. 

Norris.     A  Deplorable  Affair.     By  W.  E.   Norris,  Author  of 
'  His  Grace. '     Crown  Svo.     35.  6d. 
'What  with  its  interesting  story,    its   graceful    manner,    and   its  perpetual  good 
humour,  the  book  is  as  enjoyable  as  any  that  has  come  from  its  author's  pen.' — 
Scotsman. 

Dickinson.     A  VICAR'S  WIFE.      By   Evelyn    Dickinson. 
Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Prowse.    THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.     By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 

Crown  Svo.     3*.  6d. 

Parker.      PIERRE    AND     HIS    PEOPLE.      By    Gilbert 

Parker.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.      6s. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.     There  is  strength  and  genius  in  Mr. 
Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

Marriott  Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON  and  other 
Sketches.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of  'The  Web 
of  the  Spider.'  Crown  Svo.  Buckram.  6s. 
'  By  all  those  who  delight  in  the  uses  of  words,  who  rate  the  exercise  of  prose  above 
the  exercise  of  verse,  who  rejoice  in  all  proofs  of  its  delicacy  and  its  strength,  who 
believe  that  English  prose  is  chief  among  the  moulds  of  thought,  by  these 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson's  book  will  be  welcomed.' — National  Observer. 
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Methuen's  Novel  Series 

A  series  of  copyright  Novels,  by  well-known  Authors, 
bound  in  red  buckram,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.     The  first  volumes  (ready)  are  : — 

1.  JACQUETTA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah,' 

etc. 

2.  ARM  I  NELL  :  A  Social  Romance.    By  S.  Baring  Gould, 

Author  of  *  Mehalah,'  etc. 

3.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

4.  URITH.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
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5.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

6.  DERRICK   VAUGHAN,    NOVELIST.      With  Portrait  of 

Author.      By  Edna   Lyall,  Author  of   'Donovan,'  etc.      Also 
paper,  is. 

7.  JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

8.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Other  Volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


HALF-CROWN      NOVELS 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors,  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 
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i.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.     By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.    By  the  Author  of  '  Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.    By  E.  M'Queen  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

13.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.    By  Roland  Grey. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


NEW  TWO-SHILLING    EDITIONS 

Crown  8vo,  Orna?nental  Boards. 

ELI'S  CHILDREN.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
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Crown  8vo.     Picture  Boards. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.    By  J.  MacLaren  Cobban. 
MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  Mabel  Robinson. 
JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.    By  Richard  Pryce. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Cuthell.  ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.  By  Mrs.  Cuthell. 
With  16  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.     Square  Crown  %vo.     6s. 

'  This  is  a  charming  story.  Tangle  was  but  a  little  mongrel  Skye  terrier,  but  he  had  a 
big  heart  in  his  little  body,  and  played  a  hero's  part  more  than  once.  The  book 
can  be  warmly  recommended.' — Standard. 

Oollingwood.  THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.  By  Harry 
Collingwood,  Author  of  'The  Pirate  Island,'  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

1  "The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet,"  well  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  is  one  of  Harry 
Collingwood's  best  efforts.' — Morning  Post. 

Clark  Russell.  MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  By 
W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  8vo.     p.  6d. 

'Mr.  Clark  Russell's  story  of  "Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage"  will  be  among  the 
favourites  of  the  Christmas  books.  There  is  a  rattle  and  "  go  "  all  through  it,  and 
its  illustrations  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  very  much  above  the  average  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.' — Guardian. 

Manville  Fenn.  SYD  BELT  ON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not 
go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  '  In  the  King's 
Name,'  etc.     Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.     3*.  &£ 

1  Who  among  the  young  story-reading  public  will  not  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
combination,  so  often  proved  admirable— a  story  by  Manville  Fenn,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne  ?  The  story,  too,  is  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  breeziness  and  fun.' — Journal  of  Education. 

Walford.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.  By.  L.  B.  Wal- 
ford,  Author  of  '  Mr.  Smith.'  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
'The  clever  authoress  steers  clear  of  namby-pamby,  and  invests  her  moral  with  a 
fresh  and  striking  dress.  There  is  terseness  and  vivacity  of  style  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  admirable.' — Anti- Jacobin. 
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Molesworth.    THE  RED  GRANGE.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 

Author   of   '  Carrots.'      With    Illustrations   by   Gordon    Browne. 
Crown  Svo.     3s.  &d. 

'A  volume  in  which   girls   will   delight,   and   beautifully  illustrated.'— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Author  of  '  Mdle.  Mori.'    THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
Monluc.     By  the  Author  of  'The  Atelier  du  Lys,'   'Mdle.   Mori.' 
Crown  Svo.     2s-  6d. 
'  An  exquisite  literary  cameo.' — World. 

Parr.  DUMPS.  By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  'Adam  and  Eve,' 
'Dorothy  Fox,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  W.  Parkinson.  Crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

'  One  of  the  prettiest  stories  which  even  this  clever  writer  has  given  the  world  for  a 
long  time.' — World. 

Meade.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author 
of  '  A  Girl  of  the  People,'  etc.  With  6  illustrations  by  W.  Paget. 
Crown  Svo,     2s'  6<£ 

'  One  of  those  charmingly-written  social  tales,  which  this  writer  knows  so  well  how  to 
write.  It  is  delightful  reading,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  W.  Paget.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Meade.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  L.  T.  Meade, 
Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  R.  Barnes.  Crown 
Svo.     3*.  6d. 

'An  excellent  story.      Vivid  portraiture  of  character,  and  broad  and  wholesome 

lessons  about  life. ' — Spectator. 
'  One  of  Mrs.  Meade's  most  fascinating  books.' — Daily  News. 

Meade.  HEPSY  GIPSY.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated  by 
Everard  Hopkins.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

'  Mrs.  Meade  has  not  often  done  better  work  than  this.' — Spectator. 

Meade.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS:  A  Tale  of  a  Country 
Town.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I,'  '  A  Girl  of  the 
People,'  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  Everard  Hopkins,  Crown 
Svo.     35.  6d. 

Adams.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.     y.  &£ 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portrait,  crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders 
of  religious  life  and  thought. 

The  following  are  ready — 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H.  HUTTON. 

'  Few  who  read  this  book  will  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  insight  it  displays 
into  the  nature  of  the  Cardinal's  genius  and  the  spirit  of  his  life.' — Wilfrid 
Ward,  in  the  Tablet. 
'Full  of  knowledge,  excellent  in  method,  and  intelligent  in  criticism.     We  regard  it 
as  wholly  admirable.' — Academy. 

JOHN  WESLEY.     By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 

'  It  is  well  done  :  the  story  is  clearly  told,  proportion  is  duly  observed,  and  there  is 
no  lack  either  of  discrimination  or  of  sympathy.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.     By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 
Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home  reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  8vo.     Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  are  reaay : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     By  H.  DE 

B.  Gibbins,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden 

Prizeman.      Third  Edition.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     3s. 

A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.  A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series. ' —  University  Extension  Journal. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     By 
L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 

PROBLEMS  OF    POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.     By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A,  Lecturer  in  Philo- 
sophy at  University  College,  Nottingham. 

THE  EVOLUTION   OF  PLANT   LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.     By 
G.  Massee,  Kew  Gardens.     With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.     Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.      By  C.  W. 
Kimmins,  M.A.  Camb.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.     By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.    H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. 

ENGLISH    TRADE    AND    FINANCE    IN   THE   SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.    By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

Social  Questions  of  To-day 
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Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  fore- 
most in  the  public  mind.  Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an 
author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD.      By  G.   Howell, 
M.  P. ,  Author  of  '  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour. ' 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE   MOVEMENT    TO-DAY.      By  G.  J. 
Holyoake,  Author  of  *  The  History  of  Co-operation,' 
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MUTUAL  THRIFT.     By  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A., 
Author  of  '  The  Friendly  Society  Movement. ' 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

THE  COMMERCE    OF    NATIONS.      By   C.   F.   Bastable, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.   By  W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  Secretary 

to  the  Society  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Destitute  Aliens. 

THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 

LAND  NATIONALIZATION.    By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 

A    SHORTER    WORKING    DAY.      By   H.   de   B.   Gibbins 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural 
Depopulation.     By  H.  E.  Moore, 


Edinburgh ;  T»  6°  A.  Constable.  Printers  to  Her  Majesty. 
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